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GLIMPSE OF PRAGUE 


N the e1 pp ¢ 
| Aprul morning 
for Prague i i Was 
ind bright hin and bhi 
are luxuri f nit rare in the 
Saxon ¢ ipital to be tully appreci 
ated, 

In two hours we had left the Sax 
on Switzerland, famed for its rugged 
cliffs, crowned by the Lmapre cnable 
fortress of Kénigstein, and had come 
into Bohemia, the fertile country on 
which Dresden depends for her milk 
and honey, and for her butter, eggs, 
cheese, and fruit as well. The coun 
try was beautiful. The mountains, 
softened in their outlines by a pur 
ple veil of mist, overshadowed the 
lovely Elbe as it wound in and out 
between its green banks, now widen- 
into a broad clear lake, now nar- 


rowing off to a slender thread, on 
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hich there seemed scarcely room for the 
rafts that were floating slowly down to] 
Dres j At the foot of the hills, nestled 
n their green meadows many a quiet little 
lilave, Wate hed over by a ruined castle on 
vrocky height, built centuries ago, and long | 
irviving, in its picturesque desolation, the 
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ing people are supposed to be Brito 


proved to be Americans; and our 
governed by this law, made his te 
suit persons of that nation don 


charge to a German; and when, aft 
himself out, he 


ality by an examination of the 


disc overed ou 


ing 


reg 


we that had reared its solid walls. tore his hair, and bewailed his ow: 
We were soon conscious of having left | ity in not having charged thrice the 
Protestant Saxony behind us. If the ecuri-| fee. But forewarned was fore-armed 
us Bohemian names on the stations had | part of the landlord. When the 
not been proof sufficient, the dark-faced | through the house that we were Aim 
peasant women in their yellow handker- | rinnen on our travels, extortion marl 


chiefs and striped petticoats, mm place of 


the vellow-haired, blue-eyed Saxons, would 
quickly 


the 


Crosses 


the 
room 


the 


way 


and stone 


left 


shrines to 


by the 


Virgin 
side ho 
doubt 

Che entrance into Prague by the railway 
vives no hint to the traveller of the glorious 
beauty in store for him in the wonderful old 
city, and a shade of disappointment dimmed 
our anticipations as we rolled slowly into 
the The Englischer Hof is but a 
few steps from the dépdt, and as we follow- 
ed the porter through the doorway, we felt 


were 


Station 





we indeed in Bohemia when a venera- 
ble-looking person with a gray beard came 
forward aud addressed a remark to us in a 
succession of consonants conveying no det- 
nite meaning TO our ears: 

* Michlowitzicewiezke ?” 

To such a question there could be but one 
auswer, and that was promptly given: 

“No, certainly not.” 
Quickly recognizing the Anglo 
the landlord 
equal to the emergency, and in a 


Saxon tongue, Wis 








have convinced us of the fact; and | 


for | 


























for its own, and while we staid we pa 
three dinners apiece every day. 

In time pres 
himself, his visage, naturally mournfu 


an hour’s our guide 
gated three inches by his unhappy m 
and we were soon rattling out of the 
yard of the hotel for drive thi 
Prague. But if our guide was dejecte: 
was to the last extremity polite ; 


oul 


ana 
he turned around from the box and ren 
ed, “Jf you please, madame, that is thi 
verthurm,” his tone led me to infer that 
fine old Gothic gateway, about whose 
ings the pigeons were wheeling and flut 
| ing, depended for its existence solely o 
| good temper. 

As we drove on through the hands 
| streets and broad, open squares, I could 
but be struck with the living pictures t 
The dit 
lent nationalities collected under the At 

an rule in their varied characteristics 
| peculiar costumes afford many elements 


seen constantly on every side. 














few moments we were mounting : 
the broad staircase, accompanied 
by a solemn and deferential pro- ‘ iy i 
cession of English waiters. It \i 
was early in the season for sum- 
mer visitors; the great transat- 
lantie caravan had not yet leftits | c 
native shores, though our advent ane TN j 
in the empty hotel was an earnest Aaa id!) a - 
of better things to come, and the vy 2 
managers and all the hangers-on 
set to work to gather their harvest 
while the sun shone. > = 
So before we had shaken the a I 
dust of the journey from the folds I | 
of our dresses, a guide was at the 
door, presenting the regis- 
ter for our names and his Al i) F 
own claims to considera- pf 
tion in case we wished to y’ ih 4. ; - i| ‘ 
view the city under his a ' Ladd 4 
uuspices. As by the law 44 angen = 
ul accused persons are a aie nt Sia 


presuined to be innocent 
they 
cuilty, 
tinent all English-speak- 


until are proved to 


be so on the Con- 
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A GLIMPSE ¢ 


eturesque, heightened by the back 


d of tl 
oy re 
ry art of the workman and the sculp 


e magnificent old city, on whose 


gal sums have been lavished, 


is for centuries been employed 


yomen were very noticeable, with 
rk faces and gay head-dresses, their 
thei 
littl 


the 


and 
| he 
in 
at 
tangle d 
black 


In every open square 


stature 
earing. 

playing 
up 
their 
th beautiful 


looked us 


nae! 


e stone fountains that 


the city with water 


surrounded by groups 
rk-eyed graceful girls 
fill thei 
after the manne 
from Rebekah 
We flashed by 
| richly earved Gothie 
the right; on 
eft, St. Hubert with the 
ooked down on us from 


In 


old arched doorway sat a 


to 
iat, 


pitchers 


iidens 
yard. 


dow on 


cony of gray stone. 


man in along white gar- 
ent,a white capote drawn 
er her head shading her 
own face, her knees drawn 
» and her hands clasped 
them, her dark 
ng dreamily out at the 
sy multitudes 


el eyes 


hurrying 


Now came a band of 
{ustrian soldiers, short, 
ut, and dark-featured, rather clumsy 


king in their uniform of white coat and 
e trousers; then a company of Hungari 
s, their fur knapsacks strapped to their 
uulders, their bronzed faces 
to the 
mong whom we had been living. 


\ cart drawn slowly along by mild-eyed 


forming a 


striking contrast fair-faced Saxous 


vhite oxen looked strangely out of place 
mid the hurrying throngs of the busy city. | 
Now and then a swarthy Bohemian gypsy 
with straight black hair crossed our path. 
The priests, in their long black robes and | 
girdle of knotted cords, lifted their hats in 
friendly greeting to the strangers as we 
passed ; the beggars bowed low and stretch- 
ed out their brown palms with a prayer for | 
in their Bohemian tongue. 
One and all added a picturesque feature to 
the scene, and one and all recognized our 
presence, and gave us a greeting friendly, 
respectful, or imploring, according to the 
rank of the giver. 

The wonderful beauty of situation, the 
richness of the artistic adornment, the pic- | 
turesqueness of the people, and the added 
charm of historical association, make this 
venerable city one of the most interesting 


ilms strange 


| bined 


FF PRAGUI 


16: 
in Europe Driving through the Grosse 
Ring, the great square of the Altstadt ve 
come to the Carlsbridge, bnilt by the ma 
nificent monareh Charles I\ called the 
“step-father of the empire, but the 


ot 
for 


-* ” , 
Bohemia,” to vhom 


Tite h 





Tuk 


PULVE 


RTHURM, 


noble university which he founded in 
to tlocked all 
parts of Europe until they were numbered 
by thousands. 

After the death of Charles the prosperity 
of the university received a check from the 
injudicious conduet of his successor, Wen 
zel, who framed for it a 
by which the votes of the Saxons, Bavari 


and which students from 


new constitution 
ans, and Poles on all public acts were com 
into one, while those of the Bohemi- 
ans were tripled. 
all the foreigners, professors and students, 
to the number of several thousand, left the 


Stung by this injustice, 


university, and returned to their own coun- 
tries-—a movement that led to the founding 
of the University of Leipsie, 
ging of those at Ingolstadt and Cracow. 


and the enlar 
In 
the small square , just before we come to the 
fine statue of Charles IV., 
Hiihnel, of 1848 to 
commemorate the tive-hundredth anniver 
sary of the founding of Prague University. 

The beautiful old tower through the arch- 
way of which we pass on to the bridge has 
for four hundred 
tower of defense for the city of Prague. 


bridge, stands a 


by Dresden, erected in 


veritable 
Its 
sculptured monarchs have looked down from 


stood years, a 





oro penton Nee 








aces of 


and 





ViEW FROM THE CASTLI 


their lofty position upon many a scene of 


horror and of blood; its dainty carvings and 
armorial bearings have been obscured in the 
smoke and dust of many a deadly conflict. 
In 1621, after the battle of the White Hills, 
which terminated the short reign of Freder- 
ick of the Palatinate, called the “ 


winter- 
king,” 


and decided the fate of Protestant- 
ism in Bohemia, the heads of twelve of the 
noblest men of Prague were inclosed in iron 
cages and hung from the gallery of this tow 

er, to bear witness through ten vears to the 
savage revenge of a cruel king. 
164%, the students, citizens, and 
Prague 


Here, in 
Jews of 
rushed to the defense of their city 
against the Swedes under Kénigsmark, who 
although having gained possession of the 
Kleinseite through the treachery of an Aus 
trian ofticer, bombarded this tower for more 
than three months without success, and at 
length withdrew their troops when peace 
was declared at the close of the Thirty Years’ 
War. When the Prussians, under Freder- 
ick the Great, 


were driven out of Prague, 
this bridge was the seene of the deadliest 
struggle: 


tion of 


and in later times, in the revolu- 
1848, the students chose this tower 
for their chief barricade. 

Fair, smiling, and peaceful as the scene 
now looks, it gives no hint of the fierce 
scenes of horror and 


eariver 


blood enacted in the 
days of the beautiful city. The 
stately bridge, with 


its sixteen arches and 
iniposing statues, spanning the beauti- 
ful Moldan as it sweeps silently down to 
the Elbe beyond, the churehes and pal- 
the Kleinseite, and, crowning the 
whole, the noble Hradschin, with its towers 
d castles, its cathedral and royal resi- 
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dences, make a pict 
for grandeur and 
can not be surpasst 
The bridge Was 
by Charles IV. in l 
finished in 1507, ay 
yards in length. J 
tresses are adorn 
statues and gro 
saints, the oldest 
great stone erueit 
statues of the Virgi 
John, an inscription 
that it was erecte: 
money exacted fron 
in 1606 as a tine for 
Duri 
brief reign of Fri 
the “ winter-king,” t 
struction of pietur 
ornaments in the ch 
by his fanatical Caly 
chaplain rendered hit 
unpopular, and the att 
to demolish this stone 
cifix caused a revolt t 


ing the cross. 


was found very diftic 
The pious devotion of the Cat] 
of Prague is still manifested by faded wr 
and tawdry artificial flowers, and I beli: 
is still the custom in the summer ever 
for the priests to hold a short service at 1 
foot of this cross, when many of the pas 
pause 


quell. 


a moment, as they are hurrying 
to join in the hymn or offer up a praye1 
a blessing on their work. The last 
on the bridge was erected in commen 
tion of the expulsion of the French in 
ers, and the cessation of the plague, wl 
earried oft 32,000 people in Prague ak 
It is a most remarkable representation ot 
souls in purgatory, consisting of very s 
stantial and puffy flames, involving vario 
heads and hearts in their embrace-—a s 
ject not well adapted to artistic treatment 
But most remarkable of all is the statuc 
St. John of Nepomuk, patron saint of bridges 
and the saint most honored and revered 
all Prague, 

According to the commonly received story 
he was the confessor of the Queen of Bol 
mia in 1393, and because he refused to lx 
tray the secrets of the confessional to li 
furious and jealous consort, Wenzel, he w 
tortured by order of the latter, and contil 
uing silent, was thrown into the Moldau 
night. The legend says his body floated 
the river, marked by five miraculous stars 
hovering above it, until it was taken out ot 
the water, and from that time St. John ot 
Nepomuk was worshiped by all good Cath 
olies, and his pictures and images multiplies 
all over the city. 


His statne represents a 
meagre figure holding a erucifix, with tiv 
huge stars arranged in a circle over his head 
“On the balustrade near the figure there i 


l 

















A GLIMPSE OF 


| plate inserted in the stone-work, and | in 


Catholies, as they pass ovel the river, | ti 


PRAGUE. 165 


the Cathedral of St. Vit It is of no ar 


us 


Value, but is remarkable for its cost- 


r hands upon the plate and then | liness, being made entire of silver. and 
elr fingers. So shall they be saved | contain ig in all about a ton and half of 
perils of the water, as far, at least, | the precious metal. His body is inclosed in 


HRADSCHIN 


special transit of the river may be 

ous.” In 1729, John of Nepomuk was 
nonized by the Pope. “ The festival, which 
sted eight days, was participated in by the 


s that 


ole of the Austrian monarchy—nay, by 
whole of Catholic Christendom. Vienna 
s the scene of unusual pomp; the interior 
St. Stephen’s was hung with purple; the 


murtiers and citizens vied with each other 
splendor. Almost the whole population 
f Bohemia poured into Prague, more than 
ve hundred processions ol townships bear- 


Alt 


Konig 


offerings as to a pagan sacrifice 
yuunzlau, with garnets and rubies; 
Chrudim, with erys- 


Kaurzim, with 


vriitz, With pheasants ; 
Czaslau, with silver; 
evergreen plants; Bechin, 
Prachin, with pearls and gold sand; Pilsen, 
with a white lamb; Saatz, with ears of corn; 
Leitmeritz, with wine; Rakonitz, with salt, 
The whole of the city and its innu- 
merable towers were splendidly illuminated. 
{n immense procession marched to Nepo- 
ink, the saint’s birth-place, with numbers 
Virgin and 


with salmon; 


t 
e€lc, 


of figures and pictures of the 
saints, banners, dramatic 
tions taken from the life of the 

In 1736 a monument was erected to him 


and representa- 


saint.” 


AND CATHEDRAL 





OF 


a silver casket, upborne by silver angels with 
outspread wings, bearing garlands of tlowers 
over which cherubs are hovering. On the 
top ot the casket is the statue of the saint 
himself in his priestly robes, the same mea 


gre, mournful tigure, holding a crucifix On 


the casket are placed his priest’s hat and 
book, At each of the four corners of the 
shrine an angel holds a silver candlestick, 


and, outside of all, silver knights guard the 


precious treasure, Overhead four large an 


gels float in the air, and rows of silver lamps 
hang around the shrine, some of which are 
kept continually burning. No metal less 
precious than pure silver has any part in 
this monument. Duplicates of the glory, 
with the five stars and the saint’s cross and 
chain, decorated with diamonds and other 


are ke pt in the treasury of 
at 


precious stones, 
the cathedral, and are 
the feast of St. John of Nepomuk. 


only brought out 


reliefs 
of the saint, his torture, 


Beneath are bass represe nting 
scenes in the lite 
the tive stars appearing on the waves, et« 

A service is held at this shrine every half 
in the day, from five to twelve in the 
A small portion of the knee-bone: 


in the outer wall of 


hour 
morning. 


of the saiut, inserted 





ee 





| 
L 


eae a 
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the shrine. under glass, is most devoutly 


kissed and revered by the faithful. 
of another 


Passing through the archway 


tower, we leave the bridge, and driving into 
the Kleinseitner Ring, the great square of 


the Kleinseite, the aristocratic portion of 
e stop at the beautiful Church of 
St. Nicholas, the newest church in the « ity, 


The 


Prague, W 


only two hundred years old. 


richness 





NIVHOLAS LIN TUK KLEINSEITE, 


of the ornamentation can not fail to strike 
the stranger on his entrance. 
in the great 


The frescoes 
about the 
chureh, the fine carving of all minor parts, 
the rich Bohemian marble altars, make up 


dome, the statues 


one gorgeous whole, of which it is impossi- 
the details. Colossal fig- 
ures at the side of the high altar, trampling 


ble to remembet 


their foes under their feet and transfixing 
them with spears, represent that deadly 
strife between Romanists and Hussites 


which deluged the unhappy city with blood, 
and of Protest- 
The whole church is 
so good an imitation that the 
ditference can scarcely be told between the 
painted wood and the altars of the pure Bo- 
hemian stone. 


resulted in the overthrow 
antism in Bohemia. 


marbled in 


Before the altar were ranged a great num- 
ber of Slack banners, each one surmounted 
by a big wax candle adorned with stream- 
ers of various kinds. Some bore red ribbons 
and black lace, some only black lace; poor- 
er ones were tied with a bow of thin black 
crape, While a few were adorned with gold 
tinsel and tawdry wreaths. The greater 
number of banners bore simple inscriptions 
in plain white letters, German or Bohemian 


or both, giving the name of the a 
and the date of the death 
were emblazoned with 
the title 
been 


> but one 
coats Of ar 


that Dea 


of Graft showed 


busy among those of noble 


On payment of a certain sum to the 
these 
their de 
friends, aud prayers fcr their souls 
here tor half an hor 
day, during which 
the candles are light: 


people are allowed to place 


here to the memory of 


long as the candle Ja 
prayers are 
when the 


continues 
last flick 
spark dies out, the 
takes no more cog 
ot that particular so 
less new money Is CO 
uted and new candles 
ed. 

Coming out throug) 
door way we passed bet 
two rows ot brown-t 
withered old women, cro 
ed down in the sunshi 
side the open 
church, and they all be 
and muttered 
in their strange Bohet 
tongue, whether of 
ing or of malediction ¢ 
prayer for alms I do 
know; but whichever 
been, they 
passive 


aoor ot 


some VW 


may have 


quite showed 
eagerness in asking, 
evinced no disappointime 
at receiving nothing, but sat there muttei 
ing and sunning themselves, quite as 
their sole object in existence, like that o 
the statues, frescoes, and caryatides, Was t 
add a picturesque feature to the old, ric! 
decorated church which 
background. 


served them as 
Leaving the church, we pursued our wa 
through the steep streets, following the zig 
zag road, winding about the hill, up past t! 
palace of Prince Schwarzenberg, richly o1 
namented in outside, and bearing 
traces of the Seven Years’ War—still tun 
ing and winding, now getting glimpses ot 
the lovely city at our feet, with its dome 
and spires, its beantiful bridges arching tli 
shining river, all glowing in the warm su: 
shine of a spring afternoon, now comit 
into the shadow of the gray towers of tli 
Hradschin frowning over our heads—ti 
at length we halted in the Hradsechiner 
platz to view for a moment the palace ot 
the cardinal archbishop, himself a Schwar: 
enberg and brother of the prince. This 
square is separated by a railing from th 
entrance court of the imperial palace, whicl 
with some other buildings, incloses the Ca 
thedral of St. Vitus, begun in 1344, and not 


fresco 

















shed, though its completion has now 
ale rtake n by a Dom Building | nion, 
the } 


d the sound of hammers mingles 


iad 


wresidentship of Count Francis 


chanting of the service. 


the beauty of the Gothic choir, its 


les 


arches and painted windows, ther 


iV chapels to see, contalning relics 
r less interesting according to the 
if the traveller. In the Sigismund 
one of the most valued works of art 
head of Christ on the handkerchief, 
d by a Byzantine artist on a gold 

which in earlier times was made 


to signify the brightness and glory 
It the 


as a 


rion is honored devout 


by 


s rera won, 
vinal is fifteen hun- 


old, 


n Rome in L3or; 


and was 
but 


emians declare that 


years 


ypv was left in Rome, 


t 


e one in the Cathe 


of St. Vitus is the orig 
ture. 
Nostitz chapel our 
po nted out with 


solemnity, and with 


ot profound belief in 


it he said, a huge can- 
rum, which he assert- 
is brought from the 
ple of the great Solo- 
Lam afraid the equa- 
and want of enthu- 

n with which we re- 
ed the overwhelming 


itement awakened some 
ibts in his mind as to the 
ith of our credulity and 

in the relies held sa- 
Lin the Roman Church. 


ne of the most interesting 


cs is a cannon-ball sus- ROYAL 
ded by a chain from a 
ir, one of those which penetrated the 


h during the Seven Years’ War. 
irble of the altar is still 
faced in some places, 


The 


broken and de- 


A service was going on at the shrine of 


St. John of Nepomuk, which has been de 
cribed. The priest chanted the prayers, 
nelt, bowed, crossed himself, kissed the 
iltar, and took the goblet of wine which 


ils assistant poured out for him; he washed 
lis fingers in the wine, then drank it, and 
wiped out the goblet with a napkin. Near 
the shrine a red glass lamp was burning—a 
cup holding oil in which floated a wick so 
that the flame shone red through the glass, 
ind cast a bright glow on the silver orna 
ments of the shrine. 


ist 
But underneath it was 
1 very common dirty old tin pan to catch 
iny drops of oil that might fall, and on the 
railings of the altar itself were the blacken 
ed wicks that had been used for weeks past 
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PRAGUE 





thrown dow! v he ip of dirt disgracetul t 
any Christian ehureh certainly a great 
transgress ot the rubri which enye s 
that all s rr clone decet and ith or 
dei There is s ething quite Incompre 
hensible in the mixture of beauty and taw 
driness that s observable in most of the 
Roman Catholic churehes. Over an altar 
costly with carvings and inerusted with 
gold and jewels a coarse nen altar cloth 
edged with cotton lace is thrown: and how 
ever delicate the sculptured work may be 
however rich and tine the painting, vulgai 
bunches of artificial tlhowers invariably in 
trude themselves over all to mar the ettect 
produced by the artist’s skill. There is 











MAUSOLEUM IN 


THE CATHEDRAL OF BST. VITUS. 


something very childish about the ordinary 
Roman Catholic worshiper, who bows in 


deepe st adoration before a nail Ol » knee 


bone of some saint, and worships a tinsel 


covered doll with be but one would 


wy eyes; 
think a real flower plucked by the way-side, 
or even a withered leaf, would be more in 
consonance with the feeling otf loving ado- 


ration that craves some outward expression, 


than the artificial abominations on which 
they gaze with such delighted eyes. It is 
a marvel how a people who have made the 
architecture of their churches express so 
much of religion, who saw in every curve 
and ornament the sign and emblem of the 
Deity, whose whole architectural designs 
have been an outpouring of deep religious 


feeling, could ever come to tolerate such 


puerilities and vulgarities as degrade their 


beautiful churches to-day. 


St. Wenceslaus’s chapel is beautifally in 





. 


8 npn ay 


hep AP a bee 


as 


amethyst, and chry 
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laid with Bohemian precious stones, jasper, 


which the 


soprase, mn 


us Observe some distinet 


very 
gures formed by the 
of the stones. It 


laus, patron saint of Bohemia, murdered by 


faces and fi markings 


is sacred to King Wences 


his brother at the door of the church at 
Altbunzlan, to the ring of which the king 
clung in hisdying agony. This ring is still 


shown in the chapel, and is being worn 


faithful. 


iway by the kisses of the King 


EMPEROR'S ORATORY, © 


Wenceslaus’s death was a great grief to his 


people. He was called a martyr; his body 
was carried to the church of St. Vitus with 
great pomp; his name was invoked by the 
Bohemians in battle and in all times of dis- 
tress and danger; his picture was stamped 
and his helmet, 


of curious workmanship, which had already 


mn banners, coins, and seals; 
belonged to his ancestors, as well as his 
sword and his ceat of mail, were looked upon 
as most precious relics. 

The oratory of the ¢ mperor, of white mar- 
ble, is exquisitely carved, and in the nave is 
a fine monument by Colin, of Malines, unde1 








which repose some of the Bole mila 
with their consorts. 

From the cathedral we went to \ 
stein’s palace in the Kleinseite. 17 
drove down the hill was lo 
The lace-like p 
cathedral contrasting with the 
Hradschin, tl 
dungeons, the Black Tower and D 


as We 
youd description. 
of the 
towers of the regal 
Where in old 


times many a prise 


guished in misery, or shrieked out h 





ATHEDRAL OF ST. VITUS. 


torture too horrible to be borne in silence 
underneath, the old castle moat, the’ Hirse] 
graben, growing green in the spring su 
shine; the emperor’s pleasure-garden ; Ty 
the Baumgarten 
its winding pathways, its fountains 
and the city at our feet, wit! 
Moldanu, with its 
beautiful bridges, its snake-like rafts and 
tiny 
which the memory will never fade away. 
At the door of Wallenstein’s palace we 
were greeted by a magnificent 
with a three-cornered hat, and coat reach 


cho Brahe’s observatory ; 
with 
and statues; 
its numberless towers; the 
boats made a 


together picture of 


personage 
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his heels, unlimited 
ue ud a sash and 
hat ere quite stu 
S A fat old porte 
d with a bunch of 
s and we wer 
directly into a 
unber, the great 
ith-room, made to 
grotto ot stalac 
which the wate1 
showel bath dripped 
won the bathe It 
1 dark, and not at 
ieerful apartment. 
vuidience-hall, with 
tesq ue earvatides, 
stored in 1854, but 
her rooms have un 
ttle or no altera- 
except that effected 
‘ Before the win 
of this hall three of 
generals were hanged 
during supper by 
stein’s command, 
the close of the BLA ER A 1 
e curtains drawn 
from the windows disclosed to the | silence and. ery in order the more re 
stricken company the lifeless bodies y to impress the minds of the vulgar, over 
varden hall, with one side open to the Whom he maintained vreat power a nl an 
( is adorned with faded frescoes of thority Armies arose as if by magic at his 
s from the Trojan war; the large pil-| command. In the storm of war that, unde 
ire of Bohemian marble, the walls of | his leadership, raged from the Danube te 
ired marble, and the tloor was former- | the Baltic, victory seemed enchained to his 
he ime costly material. In the chap banner Having become possessed ot enol 
e same carpets on which the general | mous wealth by his two marriages, Fortune, 
knelt still remain. who was his deity, poured out her gifts upon 


wing out of the garden hall is a small 
i devoted entire ly to the use df a stuffed 
the bat 
He was not a handsome ani- 


the one Wallenstein rode at 

Liitzen. 
but that was owing to his age, perhaps, 
h 
vuide called him a tige 
us there were no more like him, his 


somewhat, also, to his dilapidations. 


horse, and as- 


and legs having had to be pieced out 
In this room 
chess with 


i horse of another color. 
1 « 


Lat cards o1 


enstein playec 


eTais. 
t] 


The frescoes on the walls rep 
t expedition In seare h of the Gold 
I 
it of his second wife, the Countess Har 

rhe 


small eyes, high forehead, and short 


leece, 


id here hangs his portrait and 


sallow, lowering countenance, 


stling hair, have a dark and forbidding 
pect, and are in harmony with the char- 
cter of the man who was reported to be 
in of 
th the powers of darkness, who aspired 


the 


ulnerable consequence a compact 


throne of an emperor, and died by 


hand of an Having studied 


AaSSassili. 


strology in Italy, and implicitly believing 
the influence of the stars over the actions 
men, he read his own future destiny in 
ie planets, and loved to shroud himself in 





him in rich abundance. Wealth tlowed 
in on every side. From the confiscated es 
tates of Protestant nobles he made numbet 
less purchases at a nominal price; by 
sword he conquered for himself duked« s 
and pring ipalities, Created Duke of Fried 
land, ¢ ount of the Empire,and genet LEISSTIre 
of the imperial forces, he bowed his h lit 
head to no one save his imperial master In 
this palace, to make room for which oue hu 
dred houses were pulled down, he maintai 
ed a more than royal splendor, his boel 
guard consisting of fifty soldiers; sent s 
were stationed outside as it a king were 
reigning within; sixty pages of noble fam 
ilies received their education and training 
in the art of ir in his house; as mat 
horses as there are days in the year fed out 
of marble mangers in his stables; when le 
went from home, fifty carriages conveyee 
himself and suite, fifty wagons carried his 
baggage and furniture, which were followed 
by tifty led horses This hanghtiness lie 
magnificence could lead to but one result 
that of arousing the fear, jealousy, and ha 
tred of a powerful body, who cared to see 
no one inimical to themselves and uninflu 
enced y the spirit of their doctrines tKIU 
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the place of counselor and adviser, which 
they arrogated to themselves. 

Wallenstein, though tolerant of every re- 
ligion, permitted no priest in his camp, and 
the Jesuits, instilling into the emperor's 
mind suspicions of his tidelitv, occasioned 


by their machinations his defeat at Stral 


JEWISH RATHIUAUB. 


sund, which gave a heavy blow to his pride. 
Deserted by the emperor, who owed him all 
he possessed, accused on every side, made 
the sca 


general was dismissed from his command, 


ve-goat of others’ crimes, the fallen 


and retired, with the wealth he had amass- | 


ed, to Prague. Here he remained in retire- 
ment till, on the death of his Jesuit rival 
Tilly, the emperor was compelled to have 
recourse to his old general for aid, and Wal- 
lenstein was restored to his command, with 
even greater power than before. Again he 
pursued his triumphant career till after his 
defeat at the battle of Liitzen, when his in- 
sidious enemies the Jesuits, again whisper- 
ing their suspicions into the ear of the em- 
peror, inflamed his jealousy to sucha degree 
that he signed the order for the assassina- 
tion of his old favorite, at the same. time 
and for days after writing to him in the 
lost gracious terms. Wallenstein met his 
fate in the burgomaster’s house at Eger. 
His friends and companions were murdered 
in the banqueting hall in the castle. Wal- 
lenstein’s door was burst open by his assas- 
sin, Devereux, who met him with the exela- 
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mation, “ Are you the villain who wi 
the army to the enemy, and tear 
from the emperors head ?” W 
silently bared his breast to the 


a 


received a mortal wound, dying Fy 
25, 1634. His POssesslous were 
among his betrayers, the money in |} 
ury was seattered as a largess any 
soldiers, his friends were banished 
headed, his palace was used for a 
barrack, and the fabrie of his gr 
builded up by his own hands, erumb| 
dust. The palace is now restored to 
scendants, and the present Count Wa 
is intending to renovate the greater 
of it in magnificent style. 

From these musty, grim old rooms 
ed by the memories of a tragical p 
went out into the sunny garden. § 
from all the noise and bustle of the 
streets by a high stone wall, made 
tate great gray stalactites, over y 
luxuriant ivy was twining its 
wreaths, the soft green grass, in which 
roses and little pink daisies were ups) 
ing, the chirping and twittering of the 
in the ivy, the sweet warm air, and the 
atmosphere of rest and quiet in this 
sunshiny April afternoon, were most 
ful to our aching heads and eyes weary 
much sight-seeing. 

It was hard to believe, in the quiet 
this sheltered garden, that it had beer 
scene of such changing fortunes, that | 
secret intrigues, ambitious schemes, and | 
ter shame and sense of defeat had onc 
a place. The royal splendor of the palace 
decorations had vanished under the har 


of time and decay; but in this peaceful sp 
under the blue vault of heaven, the 


shone as warm, the grass was as green 


soft, and the birds sang as merrily, as in 1 
old days when tilt and tourney were ly 
here for the amusement of the lord of 
domain and his pampered favorites. So 
is that kindly Nature ever buries in her bos 
om the sad secrets ofthe past; from t 
blood-soaked battle-field the grass springs 
again in green luxuriance, the flowers bud 
and blossom into fresher life and beanty; 
but, in the halls of man’s splendor, crime: 
leaves its indelible stain; men shrink away 
from the haunted chambers; the grande 
is dimmed by time and neglect; the cost 
marbles are broken and defaced; the brill 
iant frescoes faded and discolored ; the price 
less tapestry and silken hangings fall a pre 
to the ravaging moth; the silence and gloom 
that reign over all are made doubly desolate 
by the lingering traces of vanished splen 
dor, renewing in bitterness the sad lessor 
that in all the glories under the sun ther 
is naught but vanity. 

Reluctantly we turned away from th: 
beautiful garden to the noise and bustie ct 
the streets ; but go where you will, the shad 











the last day of the 
ist of the Passover, o1 
ister, no tratliic was go 
on, the people were 
tanding idly about, and 


f 
I 
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the past broods over Prague, and it 
th a dreamy sense ot the unreality 
resent that we drove through the 


of splendid palaces, within whose 
ed portals such varied scenes of joy 
or had been enacted in the old days. 


rf the Middle 


epened as we drove across the bridgé 


nor ¢ back into 


voing 
tered upon the narrowing streets ot 
s Quarter. 
davs ot their bondage, when every 
despised, robbed, hated, and 


op 


ed by his Christian brethren, the out 


dren of Israel were compelled to 
together in this small portion of the 
n by gates at sunset and on hol 


s if they were so many lepers from 


eir Christian masters feared con 
on Now their status is « hanged ; 
ery of their nation at the siege of 
e by the Swedes was rewarded by the 
of this restrietion, and to-day the 
est of Prague’s merchants and bank 
of the despised race, Whose stately 
is adorn other portions of the city, 
rh many of them, from long habit 
d association, still cling to the homes 
fathers. No gates now shut off the 
Quarter from the 
in portion of the 
nit it was not diffi 
to tell when we en 


elr pe tliar abode 


ding streets were 


row that the dark, 


old 


erie 


houses almost 


ad 


ie sunlight ; 


OV and 


quite 
the 


out tl 
, ; 
e who swarmed in the 


lane k 
the walls and into 


and shrank 


doorwavs to avoid be 


run over by our e¢ 


their 


ar 


bore faces 


in 
distinguishing marks 
e race to which they 


mg. <As it was a holi 


e second-hand clothes 
iat usually hang out of 
e doors and give a still 
ore squalid appearance to 
icir miserable abodes had 
en put out of sight. As we drove slowly 
ong, the open doorways gave us a glimpse 


the houses in which they live. So black, 


foul, and grimy were the interiors that be 


re the eye could penetrate the darkness 


ficiently to see more than a dismal cave, 


the carriage had moved on, and the damp 


fetid odors issuing from them made us 


t sorry to leave their neighborhood. 
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Service was about to begit n the syna 
rogue, and we ere allowed to enter; bi 
is it is ho day, no fees were permit 
ted a limitation of our rights as travellers 
which we bore with the serene patience 
which the occasion demanded, and inward 
ly retlected that there were some Jewisl 
customs that Christians would do well to 
lmitate, 

We descended from the car ie Turnes 
the corner to a low doorway in the s de ot 
the building, and groped our way in the 
darkness down some steep stone stairs into 
what seemed a black hole leading into the 
bowels of the earth We entered a small 
room, blackened and begrimed with the 
dust and smoke and dirt of centuries, with 
cobwebs streaming from the pillars, and a 
general impression of filthiness about the 
place. So sacred is this church considered 
by the Jews, that it would be deemed in 
the highest-degree sacrilegious for the hand 
Of linprovement to hit a finger against the 
accumulations of dirt handed down fron 


past generations, The building is said to 
be a thousand years old, the lower part of 
it at least, which is in the Byzantine style 
md was discovered buried in a hill, the ark 





,and the five 1} 


of the covenant of stone 
of the law, 
it, 
Jewish temple. This was built upon in the 
old Gothic id the 
Gothie synagogue in Europe. 
Men white 


withont 


written on pare hment, found in 


bearing witness that it had once been a 


style, ar now stands on) 


short robes and 
their 


fore little desks, took out their curions 


entered in 


removing hats sat dow 
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ing prayer-books with their strange Hebrew 


characters, and the service began. 


Beginning with a cry of * Hallelujah!” the 
Vorleser,as he is called, read the 
prayers in a curious wail, sometimes rising 


to a how 


priest, or 


, then changing into a prolonged 
drawl, and again chopping off his words in 
a sort of staccato. The men ¢ OMposing the 
at their desks, or stood about 


little groups, like 


we sat 
those into which men 
collect at a caucus or town-meeting, each 
saying his prayers in his own way, with- 
out regard at all to the reader or to unity 
of effect, breaking out suddenly into shrill 
amens, and then drifting again into a steady 
monotone, broken occasionally 
This discordant chorus in the 
gloomy old building half under-ground, the 
faint daylight creeping through narrow slits 
in the massive walls and mingling with the 
dim light of the swinging lamps, had a 
strange effect, and made up the most ex- | 
traordinary religious service I ever attended. 


by wails or 


yroans. 


Near the outer door sat an old man with a 
long gray beard falling on his breast, a broad- 
brimmed soft hat on his head, leaning on | 
his cane, and muttering his prayers to him- 
self without any book, with various shakes | 
of the head and swayings of the body, break- 
ing out occasionally, like the rest, into loud 
and mournful amens. In his dark corner, 
shrouded in gloom, except for the light fall 
ing on his face and white beard, he was a 
veritable and magnificent Rembrandt. 

As it was a holy-day with the Jews, and 





JEWISH BURIAL-GROUND, 


} you flee 


service was going on in the synag 
course we could not examine the iy 
the building, neither were we allow: 
into the old burial-ground. But 
day we came again and satisfied ou) 
ity, the priest or J orleser of the d 
going about with us, and displa 
treasures of the temple with great 
the books of the law, written on 
parchment, discovered in the old sy1 
etc. A large flag suspended from the 
ing and extending across the ehm 
presented to the Jews by Ferdinand | 
recognition of their bravery at the t 
the siege of Prague by the Swedes ~ 
No women are admitted to the ser 
this holy temple. The place assig 
them isan outside corridor, from w] 
look into the temple through narr 
in the walls, which are of immense thi: 
The Jews of Prague have a singulai 
diction which they hurl at their en: 
“May your head be as thick as the 
the Hradschin, your body grow as 
the city of Prague; may your limbs 
away to the size of birds’ claws, and 
around the world for a tho 
years!” 
From the synagogue to the old | 
ground is but 


a step, and to-day th 
was swung back for us to enter, S 
sight I never beheld. Heaps of graves 
grave-stones crowded together in the 

est confusion, the stones jostling eacl 


er, so closely were they flung togethe1 














the frost and by 
were lying about 
rections, overgrown 


rass, creeping 





bushes, present 
of utter desola 
Lhe entire vround has 
over three times 
being Throwh on 


was no longel 


eft, so that it has 
ifo quite a hill 

f which is far above 
of the floor of the 
ry synagogue. some 
er stones are now 

to be seen above 
id are ovel 

ed by the tall stones 


mes in close juxta 
The 


of Sara Katz, wife 


oldest stone 


ot 
und dates from 606 
1784, 
iInterments 


Many 


from 


est dates 
en 


ho 


) permitted. 


stones are furnished 
sign peculiar to the 
tcher denoting the 


Levi, 
vho Was 
of 
r€ 3 the 
Phe 


dicated 


two hands that 
himselt 
ribe Levi, while 
general sig 


hames are 


bv figures of 


s: thus, for Loewe, a 
is carved on the stone; for Hahn, a 
ete, On some of the tombs were TOWS 


to 


tle pebbles, placed there, according 
wish custom, out of respect for the 


ir 
sed. Our guide laid a pebble on the 
» of Mordachai Meisel, who founded the 

hospital and erected two synagogues 
row 
er pebbles that he had put there be 
mut of respect fol the character of the 


s own expense, and pointed out a 


flat table 
cofttin 


Upon a of stone near the en- 
ce the laid in 


e the funeral service was performed. 


was former times 
wall was de- 

A stone 
a martyr, 
vht of the entrance, where 


nelosure surrounded by a 
ad entirely to little children. 
red marble marks the grave of 
also 
ot 


hey are 

tall the Jews who fell in the siege 
rradition declares this burial-place te 
the 
1t 18 


ve existed a hundred ye before 
of Prague 


t free from the spectres proper to suc ha 


ars 


ding by Libussa, and 


ce. Never was there a more eligible 
r vhosts. 


Altogether, though 


site 


very interesting to 
, it is a wretched place, not calenlated 
utterly un 
ke the beautiful gardens of our own land, 


to make one in love with death 
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i I I 
where Christians rest in the hope of a blesse¢ 
resurrection, 
“Tribes of t val ng foot and weary breast, 
W sha fl it s 
The wild dov hath her est, tl fox his ¢ 
Mankind their « try—Israc 


And what a grave! 


From this strange quarter of the world, 
devoted to men among whom Christ is * ce 
spised and rejected,” we drove across the 
eity to its very opposite 

The Elizabethan Convent was founded by 
the Countess of Waldstein in 1720 as a 


pital for poor women, who are taker 


hos 


here 


care of free of charge. It is an immense 
building, and we were led up and down 
through endless corridors by a stout and 


very thing 


cheery nun, who exp rined « more 


to our satisfaction than our gnide could do 


with his broken English, prefaced by the 
inevitable “Jf you please, madame.” We 
were taken into the chapel first, or rathe1 


mm OL it a gallery from 


through 


into the nuns’ portis 
they | 


} 
OK 


which 


an ion grating 
down upon the chapel below, where tli 
congregation is gathered, with whom they 
may not mingle. In this room were severa 
nuns and some novices—the latter distin 


guished DY a White handkerchief on the 


? . , 1 ; 
heads instead of a biack one Kheeinye a 





eae RS eee ae a 


iene copablndagpecy- Maran 





OLD OOURONATION CHAMBER 


IN THE ROYAL 


then 


we 


devotions, one behind the other. 
passed through, the nuns looked at 


As 
us 
out of the corners of their eyes, but the nov- 
Not a mus 
moved, not an eyelid quivered ; and as 
I] watched them kneeling in the middle of 
the floor without support of any kind, Tcould 
not but marvel at the physical strength and 


ices were absolutely motionless. 


cle 


power of will they must possess to enable 
them so long to maintain so difficult a post 
ure. They might have been statues, for all 
life them; the 

thought they images 
rather better done than the other monstros- 


about and at 


were 


semblance of 
first glance I 
ities scattered through the house, which the 
vuide, with conscious pride, kept pointing 
out to our notice, and aftirming that they 
were made and dressed entirely by the sis- 
entirely 
at least a satisfaction to know 
this branch of art 
the 


ters themselves themselves. 
that 
was confined within the 


but my Protestant 


by 
It was 


walls of convent, 


that guide’s mournful visage by any approv- 
They 


wooden figures 


al of the objects of his admiration. 
were absolutely shocking 
of the Saviour in His dying agony, painted 
in tawdry colors, and decked with wreaths 
of the kind of artificial flowers. 
Nor did the equally hideous saints aud mar- 
tyrs and Virgin Marys, dressed in blue silk 


coarsest 


and tinsel, awaken any responsive chord of 
my 
ulmire in them, but 


emotion in breast. I found nothing to 
much to wonder at in 
the childishness and simplicity of the wom- 
en who could be content to spend their lives 
in the manufacture and adoration of such 
wretched images. 

Our breakfast next morning was a deli- 


cate attention on the part of the waiter to 


PALAOE, 
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the supposed tast: 
{merikanerinnen, a 
Wheat cakes an 


tel 


triumph 
duced, But, ou 
though the 
excellent, 
had 


out, 


were 


Intent 
the | 
cook failed 
ing it and 
obliged to leave 
mer dainty on o 
leathery monume 
‘unfulfilled puryp 


soothe the waiter 





ed feelings by lett 
suppose us indifi 
the merits of ou 
dish. 

Our guide of the s 
ful countenance w 
In Wait for us, and 
minutes we were avail 
ing out in the bri 





day through the streé 
the picturesque cit 
drove the | 
wound slowly up the hill to the Hrad 
and stopped before the Damen-Stifte, « 
stitution for noble ladies. 

This institution founded by M 
Theresa in 1755, and is intended to pro 


across 


Was 


for the superfluous daughters of poor 
men. It is contined to the very essei 
the aristocrac vy. the creme de la crenie, 1 


lady can enter here unless she can show 


sixteen quarterings, proving an unbrol 
succession of eight ancestors of noble | 
on either side. One mésalliance will de 


eight generations from the privileges of 
Stifte. By the laws of the institution 
members of the order are not oblige dt 
in residence 
year, 


more than three months of t 
For the remainder of the time t] 
are free to go where they like,except to ti 
el in foreign countries, for which they must 
have permission. 


They go inte society, are 
undistinguished by any peculiar costume, 


but wear the cross of their order on the left 
conscience would not permit me to brighten | 


shoulder, and bear the title of “ Madame 
A suite of rooms is provided for them, and 
carriages and servants are at their disposa 
There are about thirty ladies in the in 
tion at present. 


stitu 


Having seen the newest, it was a point 
of honor with us to visit the oldest chure 
in Prague, St. George’s Kirche, originally 
convent for Benedictine muns, founded 
973 by Boleslar IL., whose sister Milada was 
the first abbess. It is a queer old building, 
with a low vaulted ceiling, and the first ob 
ject of interest pointed out was the tom) 
of King Wratislaw I., father of St. Wences- 
laus, who was assassinated nine hundred 
At first sight it would seem a 
little superfluous for a man who had been 


years ago. 


dead about a thousand years to have an 
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d well authenticated 


e tomb of St. Ludmila, 


untilial treatment 


ughter-ln-law was 


at t 


whic 


there was the tomb, very sub 


> met 
he hands 
d, in 


stranyule 


vecount of her Christianity 


¢ to see in this church, 


It 


irble, with an ettigy of the saint on 


irge picture lh Compartinetits rep 


er as ministering to the 


death, and her funeral 


ve through sevel il 


poor 


rt 


irious Winding ways, to the 


and 
ras, 
royal 


After a few moments’ delay a sery 


red, and we followed him up stairs 


) stairs, through corridors upon cor 
it last we stopped at the old ban 
hall used for the coronation of Bo 


kings, with a beautiful vaulted ceil 


tone, frescoed, and a trap-door in the 


sendup the courses from the kitchen 


Out of this room is : 


a smaller 


of the old Bohemian peers, with the 


hair and those ¢ 


f the nobles. 


Che 


ts of Maria Theresa and her husband, 


of Lorraine, adorn the 


walls, 


and the coronation banner of 


of Bohemia. Again a 


if the senators on the 


rable in the history of P 


OLD ROOM OF TLE 


a 
has been left exactly as it was on the 


from 


roop the banners from the battle of 


the 


never-ending 
if corridors, and then we 
ascending the stairway 


found our 


to 


the 


second I 


le, 


old 
loor, 


SENATORS IN TUE ROYATI 


23d of May, 1618, when the Imperial ¢ 
cilors) Marti Siawata, abe Kali s 
were so stimmat ul ed frou thie irae 
window at the end of the roon iftel ‘ 
old Bohemian cust of dealing wi ( 
fenders, from i ot violence a ‘ 


It is a very p pan ent for t] ‘ 
of k nes. Phe cei y $ ‘ ind 3 
formed of beams Of very dark oal the table 
is of plain wood, and t floor of rough al 
unevel bricks Lhe \\ Haow Ss ¢ t ‘ rue 
enough to throw a one out very comfort 
ably, but the height from the ow nd 
thirty-five feet—imakes it a nu that 
they were not all dashed in pieces. Fortu 


nately for them, however, they 


e long 
full cloaks, which buoyed them up, and the 
fall was broken by an opportune heap of 
rubbish in the castle vard, A cross marks 


the spot where they fell. Martinit 


Slawata were thrown out first, but Fabri 


cius, the secretary, when he saw the fate otf 


his companions, endeavoring to save hin 
self, fled into his cabinet and locked the 


" 
qaoor, or as oul 


guide expressed it, “ He thed 

to his cabinette and shut up.” But all his 
shutting up” was of no avail, for his fu 
rious enemies pursued him, burst open the 


door, and flung him out of the window aft 
er his companions in misfortune. In refer 
ence to this wonderful es« ape trom death he 
afterward received the title of Hohentall. 


He is said to have fallen upon Martinitz, 
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2 UTE: S and to have been sufficiently collected, even | White Hill extinguished the last 
' 1} 5 in the horror of the moment, to politely ask | Protestantism in Bohemia. Huss 
4 : pardon for his involuntary rudeness. have prophesied, on the day of 
ie He and Martinitz, quite unhurt, got up| “To-day you will roast a goose 
Bt and ran away, but Slawata was fearfully |ing of the word “ Huss”), but a 
b iy shattered, and was carried into the neigh-| years hence a swan that you w | 
kit | boring house of the Prineess Schwarzen- | able to kill will appear.” A fey 
| A berg, where he remained unmolested. er the wild fanatic Ziska was 
oT Two magnificent saloons in this palace,| through the land, committing ¢ 
A" tel called the Spanish and German chambers, | frightful excesses in the name of t] 
ihe fi have recently been restored for the corona-|of Peace, and the Hussites, while 
a tion of Francis Joseph of Austria as King )in torrents of German blood, wer 
t of Bohemia, They are of immense size, one | “ Here is the sauce for the goos« 
" hundred and sixty feet long, eighty feet|ed!’ During the Hussite possession 
4 wide, and forty feet high. To warm them | chalice was placed on the front 
' for an assembly, fires must be kept up for | church, to denote that the commu 
eight days previcasly, while four thousand | be administered to the people in hot 
é candles are required to light them. one of the doctrines for which H 
} They were built by Rudolph IL, who| tended. For this reason the Hussité 
fp spent immense sums on the adornment of | called Calixtines—brethren of the 
i Prague, and when compelled by his people | and their fanatical leader entitled 
t to abdicate in favor of his brother, exelaim- |“ John Ziska of the cup, eaptain 
ed, as he looked down from his palace Win- hope of God of the Taborites.” Bi 
+; dow upon the gorgeous city, “ Ungrateful | the chureh fell into the hands of the ¢ 
Prague! to me dost thou owe thy wondrous | olies an image of the Virgin was subst 
beauty, and thus hast thou repaid my ben- | for the chalice, and still remains. 
v efits. May the vengeance of Heaven strike In this chureh are the tomb and 1 
Hi thee, and my curse light upon thee and the | ment of Tycho Brahe; on the latter 
whole of Bohemia!’ effigy of the great astronomer, lines 
I can not pass over without brief men- | the nose showing where he had a gold st 
tion one of the most interesting churches in | put on, the original member having 
Prague, and the oldest save one, the Tevn- | lost in a duel. 
kireche, so named from the fact of St. Lud- Our last morning was devoted to the } 
mila, the first Christian Duchessof Bohemia, | chase of remembrancers of our visit, 
going to the church by a secret passage | form of photographs and specimens of t 
connecting with her palace, secret being in | exquisitely painted Bohemian glass; an 
Bohemian Tyn. Early in the fifteenth cen- | the afternoon we went reluctantly bac] 
tury John Huss preached as a reformer in| Dresden, feeling that our glimpse of t] 
this ehurch, which remained in the hands | most fascinating of cities had only given u 
of the Hussites until the battle on the |a great appetite for more. 
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SAPPHO 


* Ahi! nell 


that is, 
as one can know 


is night in Naples; 


night in that 


tardily to those who would sleep, and 
iway from the pillow with the faintest 


“HER 


vy of the dawn. At Santa 
is a festa in honor of the patron saint of 
e marinari, and thousands flocked to that 
ovely spot to join in the merriment, to eat 
d drink, to sing and dance, or to row gay- 


to the sonnd of mandolins over the moon- 


it bay where Vesuvius flings his shadow or 


launts his banners of flame. 


party of English people: Lord Lyndhurst— 
i tine soldierly-looking man, past the prime 
of life; Lady Lyndhurst, his wife—a deli- 
cate woman, with thin patrician features 
and haughty air; Florence, their only dangh- 
ter; and Cosmo Lyndhurst, the orphan son 
fa younger brother of Lord Lyndhurst. 
Vor. LVI.—No. 832,—12 


Lucia there 


uitro chi 
as much 
gay, 
passionate city, where sleep seems to 


SOFT EYES WERE FIXED ON THE D 


At a table as | 
fur away from the crowd as possible sat a| 


pilanto al mor 


“T really doy Se¢ hat von can find t 
like in this place, Co said Lady Lv) 


hurst, fretfully, as sh ked 
from the dainty she 


betore het 


a common, dirty crowd! I hardly think 


wl 
Wily, 





ISTANT SEA. 


it safe to be here at this late honr among 
| these beggars, lazzaroni, and brigands.” 

“Oh, aunt,” replied the young man, laugh 
ing heartily, “ they are not all lazzaroni and 
brigands. Why, the greater part of the 
nobility of Naples come here to see the mer- 
lriment and to eat fish these 
festa nights.” 


a supper on 


“T think we are perfectly safe, my dear,” 
said Lord Lyndhurst, in a grave, delibet 
ate tone; “but I agree with that 


it 


you 


jis a very disagreeable place, and not at 


all an improving scene for Florence to wit 
ness.” 
“Dear papa, don’t say that,” cried the 


girl,eagerly. “Lam quite delighted; I never 





i catie ael 


seers: ae 


on ee 


err 


ae 
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was happier in my life; and Cousin Cosmo is 
80 good to bring us here!” 

Che young man looked at her with a warm 
smile, and said, gayly, “ You see, uncle, Flor- 
ence appreciates my efforts for your amuse- 
ment I thought over every thing that was 
pleasant for this evening, and really nothing 
I like to see these 
there 


freshness, 


‘ Ilse Se emed 80 desirable. 
lazy, happy people just as they 


genuine 


are; 
is a light-heartedness, a 
n abandon, that one will not find among the 
same class in any other city of Europe.” 

but it is 
the freedom and abandon that I object to. 


“Tn that you are right, Cosmo; 


l really can not remain any longer. Come, 


iv lord, come, Florence, let us return to our 
hote 1.” 


“Oh, mamma,” said Florence, in a disap- 


pointed tone, “I am so sorry to go. Do not 


take me away so soon.” 
“Hush, my dear: I know what is best,” 
replied Lady Lyndhurst, rising, while her 


husband followed her; and Cosmo looked 
disgusted and half angry as the poor girl 
gave him an appealing look. 

“T ean’t help it, consin,” he said, in a low 
tone. “Of course you must obey your main- 
ina, like a good child, and go with her, but I 
shall remain. It is too glorious a night to 
waste in the close rooms of a hotel.” 

He gave his arm to the young lady, and 
they walked toward the massive stone steps 
that led up to the Chiaja. A dense crowd 
had gathered there, and some one was sing 
Ingina rich soprano voice to the ac compa- 
niment of a lute. They paused a moment 
to listen, and Cosmo, leaning forward, saw 
a girl of about the same age as his cousin, 
surrounded by a good-natured crowd of peas- 
ants, sailors, and lazzaroni. 
edin faded pink silk, and a white lace searf 
Was ¢ arelessly knotted over her lovely hair, 
falling in rich waves far below her waist; 


her large dark eyes were full of dreamy sad- | 
her features exquisitely regular and | 


hess; 
haughty in their outline; her figure tall and 
graceful, and as beautifully rounded as the 
Diana in the Museo Nazionale. There was 
something strange about the girl—a 
gling of princess and beggar in her air; in 
her face, youth and freshness with maturity 
and profound SOTTOW. As her slender Ww hite 
fingers struck the strings of the lute with 
force and fervor, strain after strain of wild, 
sweet melody broke from her parted lips 
with passion and enthusiasm. She was ev- 


idently improvising; for, as the words she 


uttered referred to the scene of the moment | 
and the saint they were celebrating, shouts | 
of applause burst from the excited crowd, | 


which closed closer and closer around her. 
Near her, and watching her with a gaze of 
the most intense interest, stood a little old 


woman in soiled costume of rich and costly | 
material, which originally must have been | 


constructed for a stage robe. Her form was 


had ceased, were clamoring for more. 


| standing near. 


She was dress- | 


dense mass and reached the side of the si 
min- | 


}it that I find you here in Naples, and in 
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bowed, her hair as white as snow 
pinched, haggard face seal 
scarred with that only the 
passions can give to age, while hei 
piercing black lit up their hollow or! 
strange lurid light. As stood 
lovely, graceful girl, her long lean 
clutching her dress, and her fierce ey« 
on the flushed, excited face, she lo 
bird of prey 
white dove, ready to pounce upo1 


was 
lines 


she 


ill-omened hovering 
destroy it at any moment. 

As Cosmo leaned forward over thi 
from the steps he had mounted, still | 
his cousin’s hand, their figures were ¢ 
uous above the others, and the young 
raising her eyes, looked him full in t 
For an instant she gazed at him wit] 
gled expression of surprise and shan 
her lids fell, her lips trembled, and a g¢ 
pallor spread over her flushed face, w! 
raised her hands and looked wildly 


jas though seeking some refuge fr 


turbulent crowd. 
“Good heavens! what a life for a 

girl as beautiful as she!” exclaime: 

Lyndhurst, endeavoring to push h 


through the crowd, that, now the s 


Lynd 
sharply, “do not linger there with Flor 
it is no scene for her to behold. Assist 
find our carriage.” 


“Come, Cosmo,” eried Lady 


Lord Lyndhurst’s footman came to 
them, and conducted them to the can 
Cosmo seated his cousil 
side her mother, and touching his hat, t 
ed away hurriedly toward the spot wher 
had left the young singer. 

There was a terrible uproar among 
eager crowd. Pressing closely around | 
poor girl, they were shouting and gesti: 
ting in the wildest manner, while the 
woman, taking advantage of the confusio 
extended her hand and solicited charity 
a shrill, loud voice. With a bound and 
sweep of his strong arm, Cosmo parted thi 
er, who stood with her face covered with het 
hands, rocking to and fro like a sapling in a 
strong gale. 

“Sappho! Sappho! I am here to protect 
you again,” cried the young man, in a deep 
passionate voice. “But, good God! how is 
such a place? Did you not promise me, 
when I parted from you at Monaco, that 
you would never sing again in the streets !” 

“T did; oh, I remember well that I did, 
and I meant it then,” replied the girl, in 


i 


tones of grief and despair, while her hands 
fell away from her white face and drooped 
| helplessly at her side. 
“Then why did you break your promise ?” 
“My mother and poverty drove me to it 
We were starving. 


What could we do?” 


a nt 
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} , 
irving. 


> But come, let us g 


Good heavens! was it as bad 
et away from the 

d then you can tell me all about 
issing his arm around her trembling 


drew her away from the open 
spectators, who had fallen back 
vhen they saw the rich Signor In 


“What did you 
you when I left 


to the rescue. 
the money I gave 
> he continued, almost sternly. “It 


iwht to have lasted you longer than 


Sir. 7 am not to blame, and I beg 
will not blame my wretched moth 
She gambled it away, or the greatei 
f it, only saving enough to bring us 
through the 


ce of some friends whom she knew 


She thought, once here, 


igo, she might be enabled to gain my 
But, alas! 


e remembered her; or if they did, how 


ttance to the Conservatoire. 


they believe that such a wreck was 
he celebrated diva 9” 


\] Santa Maria!” cried a shrill voice 


il them: “the canaglia have no hearts. 
poorest among them is not as poor as we, 
Phey 
yur music, and yet they are not willing 
for it. 
crust of bread and a bottle of wine.” 


et they have given us nothing. 
Only eleven soldi, not « nough 


Hush, mother, hush!” said the girl, step 
it of the shadow. ‘“ Here is the young 
shman who befriended us at Monaco 
God be thanked! I know he will not 
s starve.” 
ot flush passed over Sappho’s pal 
und she raised her wet eyes timidly 
e face of Cosmo. There was an appeal 
ie wretched mother in their glance. 
I understand,” he said, in a low, kind 
e. “Do not fear; I will assist you in 


Here ;” 


n his pocket, he laid it in her trembling, 


r need. and taking some gold 


ictant hand, saying, “This is for you. 
lake care of it, and buy what you need with 

Wher do you live ?” 

[wo miles away from here, in a little 
ttage on the shore, with the widow of a 
oor fisherman, Oh, it is very simple, but 

s lovely, with flowers and vines 
ie sea always before us. 


, and the 

I never had so 
eet a home in all my life; but we must 
ive it, for we can not pay for it, and Gi- 
ta is very needy.” 

‘Poor child! you shall stay there if you 
re happy. But listen to me. Now here, 

under the moon and stars, with only God’s 
ye on us, take my hand, and, as you fear 
Him, promise me that you will never again 
vo into the streets to sing.” 

She grasped his hand with fervor, and 
sobbed, “As sure as the Holy Virgin hears 
me, I never will. I will die a thousand 
deaths first. 
pains of hunger shall force me to break my 


rromise, 


You can trust me now.” 


* Come, Say oO, ¢ Int said the ad wom 
in mipate Vv, retut ig from ther 
fruitless attack on the generosity of the 
crowd. 34 s of no use to stay here J 
must find some bread and a arop of wine 


for l am stat 


Cosmo took the girl’s hand a moment 


M4 in 
his—her slender, shape hand, as fair and 
delicate as a i ; and lookir into her 
earnest eves and love face, a strange sad 
ness stole over hin A breath of orange 
blossoms was wafted across his face: the 
fair sliver sea before him: the ifinite 
blue hung above him, studded with count 
les& stars: the valmy summer air tloated 
around him; wild sweet strains of musie call 
ed plaintively Trom the distance short, 
all that stirs the passionate heart of man 


l 
into rapture influenced him in that moment, 


ake this lovely 


and he longes infortu 


ite creature to his 


ieart, and hold her there 
forever. But as he looked at her, so young 
and trusting, a strange pain wrung his soul 
and chilled his ardor. Stooping, he touched 
his lips to het hand as though she were a 


queen, and said, in a constrained voice, “Go 


now; L will see you to-morroy You live 
with Giunta, two miles away, on the shore 
of the bay.” 

* Yes,” she faltered, looki 
turned toward her mother; “ but you will 
surely come ’ 

‘{ will surel You can trust me.” 


come, 
He watched her gliding away in the moon 
light, her arm around het 


mother with a 


tender protecting Clasp “What a heart 


she must have, to love that wretched creat 
ure,” he thought - then he added, fervent a 
“May God protect her!” When he turned 
again toward the gay crowd he felt, for some 
reason, vears older, and life seemed to have 
changed foi 


him. Instead of joining t 


i 
merry throng, he stood for some time alone 
on the shore, lost in thought, listening in 
abstracted silence to the mournful mono- 
tone of nature, the plaining of Mother Earth, 
that even the sounds of joy can not smoth- 
er. Suddenly some one spoke his name, 
and looking up, he saw before him a young 
Neapolitan noble whom he had met some 
vears before in Paris, where they 


ed a warm friendship which neither sepa- 


had form 


ration nor time had been able to chill 
“Why, Ly 
look! What has the pretty cantatrice been 


saying to you? 


ndburst, how melancholy you 

I observed from my table 

yonder your little adventure.” 

264 Well, I do not object to your espionage,” 

replied Cosmo, sharply. 
“What! you are not angry? 

n your admiration 


ther 


Surely 


nothing serious 


can be 
of this street singer ?” 


‘IT am serious in every thing I do, and | 
looking at him sternly. 


“Well, lan surprised. ’Tis true she is 


Neither my mother nor the} wish you to unde rstand it,” returned Cosmo, 
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picture of beauty, and has a voice like the 
‘ and they say that, though 
she is a beggar, she is as proud and unap- 
proachable as a queen. I must tell you 
that a few nights ago when she improvised 
on the Toledo I 


her myself, but she returned it with such a 


angels in heaven; 


vas tempted to smile on 


look of scorn that I have never dared to at- 
tempt it again.” 

Cosmo made an angry gesture that was 
darkness, and his friend con- 


lost in the 
tinued: 

‘But tell me, Lyndhurst, what is the se- 
cret of your snecess with women, be they 
princesses or peasants ? I should like to 
know.” 

The young man turned his grave face 
upon his ¢ ompanhton and said, in a voice loud 
and strong,“ You wouldlike toknow? Well, 
I will tell you: I respect virtue, and I leave 
vice alone.” 

“Oh! is that it? However, your expla- 
nation is rather ambiguous. I mast confess 
that I do not understand you. The pretty 
beggar surely can not be Virtue.” 


“Count Montalani, if you love me, and 
would be my friend, as you have been for 
these last four years, I beg that you will not 


make this unhappy girl the subject of your 
jests. I pity her, I respect her 
tunes, and I intend to protect her.” 


misfor- 


The young Italian gave a long, low whis- 
tle, and looked away across the sea with a 
significant smile, but said nothing. 

“Now I pray that you will not affect to 
misunderstand me,” continued Cosmo, very 
calmly; “for you know my nature, and you 
also know that I never jest on matters of 
importance. This poor friendless girl com- 
mands my respect and interest. She shall 
have both, and woe to the man who dares 
to offer her an injury.” 


sah! Cosmo, don’t fly into heroics when | 


there is no need. I had no idea you were 
You know well that whatever in- 
terests you is sacred to me. 
lest the girl. 
did she come from, and who is the wretched 
old woman with her?” 


serious. 


Thirty years ago she was a famous prima 


} 

“The wretched old woman is her mother. | do this for me ?” 
| 
| 


donna, and in all the insolence of youth, 
beauty, and fame, she reigned a queen over 
the hearts of her devoted slaves. But she 
lost her voice, then her youth and beauty, 
and now whatisshe? You eall her‘ wretch- 
The poor girl whom | 
you style a beggar is the child of a Russian | 
prince. She inherits her father’s beauty and 
pride, and her mother’s shame. 
ago I was in Monaco. 


| 
| 
ed, and you are right. | 


Six months 
One evening as I 
passed a café I noticed an excited crowd at 
the door. 


This poor child had been singing, 
and a drunken ruffian had insulted her. Her 
mother, in a frenzy of indignation, had at- | 
tacked him with the fury of a hyena, while | 


| the control of it. 
I shall not mo- | pense discreetly for her best interests, a1 
But who is she, and where |to advise and care for her as though s 


| said, “Look up, Count Montalani; yonde1 
| is the north star. 
|her as pure and bright, as far above the 


the girl, overcome with shame and { 
fainted on the threshold of the caf 
not describe to you the lmpression | 
unconscious beauty made upon me 
her lying senseless in the arms of t 
mon woman who had saved her fro: 
under the feet of the crowd. W 
opened her eyes, her first glance fe 
me, and her first words were, “ Why 
mother?” The gendarme already 
wretched old woman in custody. Is 

ed, with a bribe, in obtaining her lil« 

then escorted both mother and ebild t 

On the way I « 

a promise from the girl that she wou 

no more in the streets, and the next 
sent her a sum of money that wou 
kept her from want for some time, )) 
unhappy woman has, with her othe: 
a passion for gambling, and she lost 
jallofitatthe table. Then, with som 
of obtaining assistance from former fi 


miserable lodgings. 


she came here; but, alas! no one 

listen to her, and starvation drove Sa 
again into the streets to sing. Now, M 
lani, can I trust you? Will you prov 
friend I think you to be, and help 

save this lovely creature from shan 
misery? She has a wonderful voice, wv 
properly eultivated, will make her fort 
We must see Mercadante, and get her a 
ted at once to the Conservatoire. Wh 

is pursuing her studies I shall see that 
|and her mother are provided with mea 
live comfortably. I am rich, and she 
| nothing. 


She has touched some chor 
my better nature that responds to the ne 
|of her desolate life. I will save he1 
| make her happy, but I can not remain 
to watch over her. 


Will you accept this 
| trust? 


To-morrow I will arrange with 1 

| banker so that you may draw a certail 
amount monthly. It must be given to het 
in small sums that her mother may not get 
I leave it to you to dis 


were your sister until I return from n 
three years’ travels in the East. Will yo 


“My friend, I will,” replied Montala: 
clasping Cosmo’s hand warmly. 

“Thank you; this is the best proof y 
can give me of your friendship. To-morr 
I will arrange all, and then I shall lea 
Naples, but I shall return in three years 
For a moment the young man raised his 
eyes to the serene heavens above him, 
though he could read in their infinite depths 
the mystery of his life; then he turned liis 
calm, serious face full upon his friend, ai 


When [I return, may I find 


world with its sins and follies, as is that 
star? You understand me. I will con 











SAPP 


that, strange as it may seem, I 
[leave her to you. Sheis young 
ful, and with her I leave all that 

fe dear to me. God help you to be 
irself and me!” 

ig Italian’s handsome face turn 
da slight shiver passed over him, 
irnestness and solemnity of his 

pressed him painfully. However, 

it betray his emotion, but reitera 
idy voice his assurances of fidel 

friendship. Nevertheless, long after 
d left him he sat in a deep reverie 

e rose and paced the beach rapidly, 

i low tone to himself, “* She Ss sO 

lovely! What a nature has he! 
ndship! what contidence But he 

It is too much to « xpect of a 


IT am only a man.” 


his 





ext evening, true to promise, 
eht out the cott wwe of Giunta, 
Sappho sitting in a little loggia 
nes and overlooking the bay 
been reading, but now the book 
m he lap, und the gentle wind 
the leaves, while her soft eyes 


xed on the distant with sorrow 


seal 


as though she were asking 


" 
ttuiness, 


the secret otf her destiny. Cosmo 


her for a moment with a look of 


vimiration, and 
softly 


then, leaning ove! 


said in her ear, “Sappho, I 


iuntly the sorrow faded from her face, 


d tinsh of joy re plac ed it, as,spri 
her feet, she cried, * Oh, signore, I am 


d! J feared you would not come.” 
?” asked, gen 


Did I not promise you he 


holding her hand, as he drew hei 


beside him. ‘Sit here, mv child, for 
e a great deal to say to you, and but 
time to say it; for to-night I leave 
rt -night? So soon!” sighed Sappho, 
away from him that he might not 
r trouble. 
Ah, it is soon, too soon for me!” and 


o echoed the sigh that came from Sap- 
1 s heart. “But do not turn your sweet 
saway; let them beam on me with hope 
joy while you listen to me.” Still hold 
her hands tightly clasped in his, eye to 


\ soul to soul, with the glory of the sum- 
I r sunset bathing them in its golden light, 
soft breeze around them, the blne sea 

irs »w them, youth and love and peace in- 
} ding them, her face tender with the sweet 

i vn of hope, her cheek flushing and paling 
it der his gaze, the wind drifting the rich 
ves of her hair across his face, the ro- 

a nee, the poetry, the passion of that Sonth- 
cle rn clime invading and overflowing his soul, 
fine hat wonder that he forgot reason and dis- 
the etion, and allowed the avowal that he had 
hat t intended to make then to pass his lips! 
ol le loved her, this poor waif on the great 





HO. 





ocean of lite It was madness, it was fo 
but he ed e! und his e toreed from 
him the s ry, 48 Old a8 human Joy o1 
SOTTOW is I te o1 1 

She listened to ranced, and her 
whole year y si soul responded to 
him; the a s, ‘ the romance. of 
her nature had 1 from the first m 
ment she saw | er savior, her hero, het 
idol. What! he to love her, this tall, prou 
man, this grand Engiisl ra hom ¢ 
ery one bowed hum her, the poor street 
singer, the beggar, the of her wretch 
ed mother—her, so mournt so hopeless, so 
despairing Ah! the angels heave she 

ought, never heard a sweeter story than 
that which she had listened to under 
Vines of Giuntas cottage. 

Phere ere no outward demonstrations 
of rapture, no vehement protestations; onky 
a solemn still joy filled the girl’s heart, a 
sort of awe, a reverence almost religious, 
a taith and confidence holy and like that 
which she felt for her Creato1 When he 
told her of his plans for her future, and that 
on the ver x ali she is to he vin her 
studies under Me ilante, her gratitude 
could find no pression, Choked th 
emotion, pale, and cold as stone, she rose 
ind stood before him, her features fixed, her 
eyes wide and intense, hei lips parted to 
speak the words she found she could not 
utter, her hands extended toward heaven, 


like a priestess invoking a blessing from the 
deity she worsh ped. 

“Oh, my friend,” she said at length, in a 
deep, impressive voice that he remembered 
always, “you see in me a resurrection, a 
new life. You have saved me. Now I in 
another being. I shall be worthy of you 
I shall not disappoint you. You will one 
day see a multitude applauding me; tl 
name of Sappho sh ill be on every tongue, 
I will sueceed. My life, my soul, my re rf, 
ion, is music. I will pour it ont in a living 
stream, and the world shall repay me with 
adoration, God, thee, and my art, these 
three I will write upon my heart, and my 
Creator and thou shalt read them there. 
Heneeforth I live for fame and love. Oh 
happy life that thou hast given me! In re 
turn I give my life and all it will be to thee 


And throwing | Cosmo’s 
feet, she ¢ lasped his hands 
them with tears of gratituce 

Moved too deeply for words by het pas- 


forever.” ierself at 


in hers, and wet 


sionate burst of emotion, the young man 
raised her tenderly, holding her to his heart 
with mingled rapture and reverence Fo 


some time he looked into her lovely face, on 
which trust, hope, and the ineffable bliss ot 
all imprinted, It 


vas his last look, he eould 


loving were plainly 
had known it 
have gazed more fondly or lingered longet 
At length he said, in a 


deep feeling: 


voice choked 
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‘My Sappho, I rejoice at your noble words. 





I love you I trust you. In three years I 
shall return Let me tind you then what I 
leave ou now. I am contident of you 
CCeSS Your glorious voice will give you 
ea and hono1 I know your heart is 
strong, your soul pure Live, as you say, 


for your God, your love, and your art, and 


in the | 


moment of your triumph I shall be 
near you Remember, no matter when o1 
where, if I li 


ve [ shall be with you to share 
the first applause that 


greets your ear, to 
multitude at feet. |] 
leave you in the care of my friend Count 
Montalani 


Phrough him I shall hear of yeur progress. 


bow with the youl 


Trust him as yeu would me 
In three years I shall return. And now I 


hands of God. May He 
keep you pure and true tor my love and 


leave vou in the 


lite 
ill 


\ tew more 


well, a few more tender, clinging embraces, 


vords of low, passionate fare 


and they parted, these two ardent, loving 
souls, full of hope and trust in the future 

they parted, and the shadow of night and 
sorrow fell between them, to be lifted no 


more forever, 


rhree years have passed, and again it is 
night in Naples. A gay, excited, expeetant 
crowd is pouring into the San Carle. <A 
young singer, a favorite pupil of Mereadante, 


is to make her début in La Traviata. The 
royal bex is filled; the king, with his brill 
inant suite, sits under the velvet hangings, 
surrounded by youth and beanty, life and 
mirth, the sparkle of jews ls, the pertume 
of tlowers; sott tinkling laughter of women 
mingled with the graver tones of men, the 
rustle of silk, the waving of lace, the tlut- 
tering of fans, delight and satisfaction in 
every tace, eager expectation in every move- 
ment. The immense theatre is crowded; a 
blaze of light tloods every corner, the grand 
orchestra peals forth in strains of divine 
harmony. The curtain rises amidst intense 
silence, and the 
glory of youth and beauty, stands before her 
first audience. There is no reception, only 
a murmur of admiration thrills the house; 
she is so lovely and so young that every 


heart warms toward her. An Italian au- | 


dience is not overhasty in its judgment, but 
when applause is well earned, it is given 
freely and with the utmost ardor 

Che tirst act passed amid silent atten- 
tion, only at the scena “ Ah, fors’ & lui che 
anima” there was a murmur of restrained 
delight when the fresh, rich voice rang out 
on the perfumed air, as flexible, harmonious, 
and clear as the tinkle of a crystal bell. 

In a box near the stage sat Count Monta- 
lani, surrounded by several young nobles, 
all eager, excited, and enthusiastic in their 
admiration of the young singer. 


* Come, Montalani, tell us about her,” said 


young prima donna, in the | 


| that went to his soul. 


one, in an easy, familiar tone. “| 
pered that you are the only mat 
who can.” 

* Bah! Lindo, it is more than 
it is said aloud, that the divine 
is a protégée of our friend,” added 

“Ts it true? 
manded a third. 

Montalani turned pale and bit | 
though deeply annoyed at the car 
ter ot his companions, but said at 


Come, tell us, ¢ 


vrave, deliberate voice, like one res 
make the deepest possible impress 
are thoroughly well informed, gent 
am the only man who ean tell you 
wish to know. The young singer 
just listened to is a protégée of n 
therefore you will understand how 
to speak of her in my presence.” 
Before either of the young nobl 
reply, the door of the box was oper 
another gentleman entered—a tall, ¢ 
looking young man, With a serious, ha 
face, and fine gray eyes that seeme 
vaguely seeking for some one. 
Montalani looked up, and an expr 
that was like 


& spasm of pain passe 
his face, and was gone before it was 
noticed, 

“Why, Lyndhurst,” he 
his hand, ** where in Heaven’s name 


cried, exte 
coine from ?” 
I arrived an hot 

“And how did you know where t 
me ?” 

*T naturally thought you would be | 
he replied, in a low voice and with a 
smile. “Oh, I know all about it: Isa 
announcement of her intended début 
Neapolitan journal, and I 
here; so I have travelled night and da 

At that moment the curtain rose on 
second act, and again the house was hus 


* From Brindisi. 





resol \ ed 


into breathless silence as Sappho appe 
exquisitely lovely, but pale and tremb! 
with emotion, to sing the passionate tar 
well between Violetta and Alfredo. Whe 
at the height of her sublime sacrifice 
sorrow, she rendered, with power and pat 


impossible to describe, the touching inju 
tion to her lover, 


‘Amami, Alfredo, quant’ io t’ amo, addio, 


with one accord the audience arose to the 
feet, and shouts of applause, deep and long 
burst like a roll of thunder on the ears ot 
the young singer, who stood flushing a 
paling, bewildered and almost terrified 
the greatness of her triumph. As sl 
glanced around, with something of the tin 


lid appealing look that Cosmo had seen 1 


her face at Santa Lucia, her eyes fell on 
him, and she recognized him with a glance 
In an instant she 
seemed transfigured ; her pallor and timid 
ty vanished, and she stood before her enrapt 














SAPI 


nee the proud, triumphant queeu 


radiant, exultant, gloriously happy. 
moment there seemed to be some 
power in her intluence; shout aft 
rent the air; from the royal box 


e after encore; jewels and tlowers 


ul her, until the stage was carpeted 
ell splendor. Again and again she 
forward at the eall of the delighted 


de and bowed her fair young head 

ind gratefully, and all the while a 
tendel smile rested on her lips and 
d from the depths of her lovely eyes. 
hei 
face, 
I 
that surged around her, and that was 
of her 


n complete sympathy with 
yet but 


but one voice in the great 


ce, and she saw one 


wave ¢ 


e and voice benefactor, het 
er hero, her lover. 


vas there to share her triumph, to 


True to his prom 


th the multitude in adoration at 
et Ah, what joy! what exquisite re 
Chere was nothing more to desire 
n and the sorrow of the past were 
ted out forever, and her happy soul 
on the wings of song to the very 
f heaven. 

. i complete triumph was never heard 
the history of any débutante. Merea 
te smiled serenely at the congratulations 

upon him; he had always known 


one day she would astonish the world. 


tore was decorously elated, the mu 


world jubilant over the rising of anew 
Ina small stage-box, quite alone, sat a lit 
ld woman, plainly but neatly dressed, 
a face of such dreadful pallor that 
life in it na pau 
black eyes, which never for 
ut quit gazing at the face of the young 
gel When the 
too listened with breathless attention ; 
vhen it broke into shouts of applause, joy 
exultation lit her livid and 





oft 


lll- 


seemed to centre i 


nse 


an 


audience was silent, 


d face, 


up 


tanding upright, forgetful of her age and | “ 


firmity, she joined frantically in the tu 
ilt of approbation. Often the 
nger’s eyes turned toward the old woman 
It was her moth- 


whose early hopes, ambitions, and tri- 


young 
th loving recognition. 


mphs were revived in her child. 
There was one moment of that memora- 
je night when the enthusiasm of the mul 
titude seemed to reach a climax, for never, 

all the annals of there be 
found any record when a débutante had call- 


song, could 
ed forth such continuous and overwhelming 
pl wuidits. There to be 
prophetie in the words of the song, “ Addio! 
for Sappho, with 
eyes fixed full upon Cosmo, as he le 
ward pale and breathless, sang 
though she felt the shadow of he 
upon her, 


seemed something 


del passato,” ier solemn 
saned for 
them 


r destiny 


as 


Every word, every tone seemed 


to come from the depths of a sorrowing 


HO. 


1s. 
soul with heart-ren g anguish an pa Os 
It was ! I ell t ve, to hope { 
ilthoug] she knew It 
Ssuddel the tresh young voice w 

ed out Thre 

( M g 

M s si 

{l 1 - 

| 

another sound blended with it: shrill, wild 


weird, it seemed to tloat the air, far above 
the singer’s head, like the mournful ery of 
a lost soul 

Be wildered and astonished, the idience 
looked around to see from whence proceed 


ed the voice, When a shriek 


Sappho directed it 


strange trom 


in instant every eve ts 


the stage; they saw the young singer spring 


forward with a ghastly face and pale lips 


her mother had fall 
Amidst the wild 


toward the box where 
en cold and still. est con 
curtain fell on a death scene, but 


ith scene of Violetta. 


fusion the 
not the de 


soul of Sappho’s unhappy mother that went 


It was the 


forth on that last wild strain of melody. 
The next day Sappho sat alone in her lit 
tle apartment where she had passed thre« 


happy years. She was very pale, and het 
eyes were swollen and heavy with weeping 
but 
she looked at the peace ful face of her moth 
er, and thought of her wretched life, she 
could almost thank God that at last He had 


her eternal had wept tl 


now she was calm and resigned, and as 


viven rest. She 1 


night away; sorrow had trodden close upor 
the For an 
happiness, triumph; then death, darkness 
Was that night to be the em 
life? One moment of perfect 
followed 


No, there was yet hope in her heart; 


heels of joy. hour, exultation 


and tears. 
blem of het 
to be 


guish ? 


joy by slow hours of an 
in losing her mother’s love, she had not lost 
all. her, the 
morning came, it would bring him to weep 
with her. He 
I will be with you in the moment 


had kept nl 


Cosmo was neat and when 


had said three years before, 


ot yout 


triumph,” and he Ss promise 
Would he not, then, also be with her in the 
moment of her sorrow? It was long after 
noon, and yet he had not com Patiently 
she sat there waiting, hop ng, longing tor 
his presence. At last a knock at the door 


startled her amid the stillness of the cham 
ber of death. “It 
her hand to her heart to check its tumultu 


Monta 


IS he ” she Sa ad, pre ssibye 


ous beating But no, it was Count 
lani who entered, pale and troubled, 
¢ 


his extended hand withon 
full of 


Sappho took 


a word, but her eves were eayvel 


inquiry 
sooner,” said her vis 


‘T would have come 
itor, in the gentlest tone,“ but I thought you 
would need rest after the terrible excite 
ment of last night. Now, tell me, how car 
I serve you ”? 


She did not reply to his question, but 
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ooking at him anxiously, she said, “Why | catastrophe. He is hurrying to ] 











| he not come ? W here is he ?” marry his cousin.” 
4 ‘Ah! you saw him, then, in my box ?” “Great God! can this be true 
? Yes, | saw him. Where is he now ?”| Montalani, you can not deceive mx 
gt , ‘ 
ime igain demanded Sappho, sinking into a] moment, here by the side of my de 
| ir, pale and trembling. ‘* Why is he not}|er. Oh, tell me you are not deceiy 
}; 
ro 
t 
f 
Nha 
Nile 
tay Hib Dg. 
ay) HUAN Ph ; 
i | 7 hen ‘ 
{il “pela tyne hy 
“TURNING AWAY, SHE KNELT BY HER DEAD MOTHER'S SIDE,” 
here? Why has he left me so long toweep| ‘Why should I deceive you ? My frien 
lone ?” | has left Naples, and is now on his way 
“He only remained an hour in passing on | England to marry his cousin.” 
his way from Brindisi.” | “And he left no message for me ?” 
1.8 “Onlv remained an hour? What! you| “He wished me to present to you his con 
Ke: ' do not mean to tell me that he has left Na-| gratulations and best wishes,” said Monta 
i : ples without seeing me ?” lani, looking down. 
rip! ‘Yes, he left last night, just before the Paler than the dead before her, with part 
+ tS ‘ 
a : 
Me 3 
wi A 


mS 
































nal 
ma 


staring eyes, Sappho sat looking 

troubled face of her companion, be- 
ed and speechless from the agony of 
At last a large tear forced its 
n each eye and rolled slowly down 
te cheeks. It tribute 
ng that she ever gave to her dead 


nent. 


was the only 
for her profound sorrow found no re 
ature’s best cure. 

alanl her, ill at ease he 
ot how to offer consolation to such 
At last he went to her side 


She 


looked at 


unguish. 

oftly took one cold hand in his. 
rew it from his clasp firmly but gen- 

d turning away, she knelt by her dead 

r’s side and laid her face against her 

rrembling with the emotion he 

not control, he knelt beside her and 

tenderly, “I am here, Sappho. Can 
{ comfort ? Do not turn to the 
vhen my warm, living heart beats only 

u. In the hour of your desertion and 


you 


sorrow, Why will you not let me console you 


my tenderness? How can you be in- 
ile to my devotion ? 
:lamtrue. Reward me with your love.” 


Springing to her feet,she stood before him 


He has deceived 


flaming eyes and sternly compressed 
she said, in a voice of 
intrude upon my grief. I you 
I never have loved you; I never shall, 
only the one who has deserted me 
who once gave me hope and life, 
vho now gives me despair and death. 
r professions are ill-timed and sacrile- 
vious. Respect my sorrow, and leave me 
16 with my dead.” 
[here was something in her words, in her 
, that he could not resist. Silent and 
e-stricken, he turned and left the cham 
where the young girl stood like a statue 
sorrow over the dead body of her mother. 
If there is one spot more lovely than an- 
her about the bay of Naples, it is the isl- 
|of Capri. Nature seems to have united 
undeur and boldness of outline with scenes 
quiet beauty and pastoral peace. Art, 
etry, and romance linger lovingly around 
spot fair enough to have been their birth- 
ice, and even historians and antiquarians 
reap a rich harvest among the ruins of 
Cwsar’s magnificent palaces that crumble 
the valleys or crown the summits of the 
fty hills. Near the Tregara, one of the 
ost romantic spots on the island, in a lit- 
tlegarden of orange, fig, and olive trees, stood 
small cottage, with a deep loggia entirely 
ered by grape-vines, climbing roses, and 
rtle. An old servant, in the picturesque 
stume of the place, usually sat on the 
ne steps knitting, while a young woman 
remarkable beauty was often seen under 


"09 tah 
"tro! Scorn ¢ 


love 


| r 


one 


1e@ lustering vines of the loggia. 
e read, but more frequently, 
reamy, sat looking out on the 


Sometimes 
silent and 
sea or sky 


ith mournful eyes that seemed to have 


SAPPHO. 









wept themselves dry ot tears 
ot he 
] 


dress she 


ants, on 
the 


account extreme 


pallor and 


white ilways wore, called her 


La donna bianca, and as thev passed the cot 


tage all bowed reverently, for they had a 
sort of superstitious awe of the lovely stran 
ger. A year before, she had come to the 
island so weak and ill that she was unablk 
to walk, and had been carried in a chair 
from the marina by two stout met Witt 


her came a rumor that she was a famous 


Russian singer who had lost her 


a fever brought on by the 


sudden death of 


her mother in the San Carlo on the night 
she had received an ovation from the pub 

This romantic story was enough to excite 
the sympathy and interest of the kine 


hearted peasants, who treated her with the 
greatest reverence, often bringing her otter 
ings of the fruits and flowers that grow so 

But the only 


one who had sueceeded in pe netrating het 


abundantly on the island. 


seclusion was a young Italian officer named 
Roberto, in command of the regiment ¢ 
tered at He 
geutle youth, with the soft dark eyes al a 
fine features of the south of Italy, in wh 
the Greek type so largely predominates, He 


uar- 


the certosa. was a handsome, 


ich 
en 


had become interested in the lovely recluse 


by his occasional glimpses of her as he 
passed the little cottage day by day on his 
way to the village. At last fortune favored 
him with an opportunity of rendering her a 
slight service, when one day she had wan- 
dered down to the shore alone, and had lost 
her path among the 


standing far above him on a point that pre- 


rocks. Seeing he 


sented no possible footing to enable her to 
her route, he climbed 
and taking her by the hand, led her satel) 
to a path that had not been visible to her, 
and in this terminated her difficulty 
This little adventure ended in a friendship 
between them, which, with Roberto, 
ripened into a passionate love that he 
never dared to express to the obje et of his 
adoration, for her deep sorrow chilled his 
ardor, and kept it within the bounds of a 
sort of brotherly affection. 

One evening they 


continue up to her 


way 


soon 


had 


sat together on the 


loggia. They were alone, the servant hav- 
ing gone into the town, and both were 
lent. 
bugle-call that floated up from the certosa on 
the shore far while her 
fixed on the distant sea painted with gold- 
en tints flung from the rays of the setting 
sun, and overshot by the silver light of the 


sl- 
Sappho seemed to be listening to the 
he low, 


eyes were 


rising moon that just lifted her white shield 
horizon. A nightin 
gale in the orange-trees poured out a clear 


above the edge of the 
liquid strain of song, and Sappho covered 
her face and sighed heavily. 

“Why do you 
iously. 
“Happy bird! it 


sigh ?’ 


’ asked Roberto, anx 


can sil 
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‘And you will one day sing again.” 
“Never, There is no more music in my 


soul How, then, can it find utterance 
through my lips ?” 
1] 


‘When you are well and strong your 


voice will return You are young, and so 
ovely Why will you despair?” 

** Because hope is dead, and I can not sur 
Vive its Loss. 

‘Tell me, my friend, why hope should be 
dead to one who has youth, beauty, and 
renius. What terrible calamity has blight- 


? 


ed your life Surely it is a greater grief 
] 
i 


than the loss of your mother, than your own 
illness.” 


“Yes, 


greater sorrow 


Roberto, you are right. It is 


than those. One outlives 
the loss of friends, one recovers from phys- 
ical malady, but who survives the death of 
the heart ? What will cure the sickness of 
the soul? My friend, I will tell you the se- 
cret of my sorrow.” And turning her eyes 
iway from the troubled face of her compan 
ion, She told him of her love, its birth, its 
death. “For three years I worshiped him. 
I lived but for him; I was ambitious but 
for him He raised 
me from the depth of poverty and despair ; 
; and my heart and 
is nothing to give him in return. 
He was my world, and when I lost him I 
lost all. Now there 


Ah! he was so good! 


he saved me from misery 
lite were 


remains nothing but 


death.” 
“He is unworthy your regrets; he de- 
serted you cruelly. Why mourn for him ?” 
“Do not say he was unworthy. He did 


all a noble soul could do. For three long 
years he cared for us both, my poor mother 


ind me. He gave us every comfort. I owe 


all lam to him, and I may be ungrateful if 
I say he deserted me. It is true he told me 
he loved me, and that I was to live for him; 
but he never spoke of marriage. Ah me! 
how could I expect him to ally himself to 
beneath him? But IT had my 
dreams, my hopes, and I loved him. Now 


all is over: 


one so tar 


he loves another, and there is 
no future for me.” 

live for fame.” 
‘Alas, Roberto, I shall never sing again. 


‘Live for ambition 
Some chord is broken within me that can 
never be united.” 

‘But if he should return and love you as 
he fore ?”? 

“Tf he should return!” A new light came 
into her eyes, and a hot flush burned on her 
‘Ah, if he should return, I should 


cheek 
] Roberto, I sometimes feel that 


ive avgaln. 
is sucha hope deep down in my heart 
and I sometimes 
in the folly of thinking that per- 
haps even now he is not married; that there 
that he still loves 
me, and will return again.” 


that keeps life within me; 


induloe 
has been some mistake; 
Count 


But there can be no mistake. 


Montalani surely knew when he told you.” 
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“Yes, he was his friend; he 
told him of hisintention. Ah!” 
spairing sigh—“ there is no hope, 

‘Still you cling to bis me mory 
does not love you, and disregard ot} 
worship you. Oh, if you would bh 
eried the 
by her confidence. “TI love you 
you. It is true, I have neither ra 
wealth to ofte1 you, but I have a tr 
that would live and die for you.” 

“Oh, Roberto! my friend, my brot 
pray that you will not speak of lo 
to me. It is cruel; it is useless. D 
believe that your affection ean call n 
heart from its grave? I tell you 
no resurrection for a dead heart.” 

‘Pardon me if I have distressed 
will speak no more of this. Only 
remain your friend, that I may ser 
when you need me.” 

“Ah! there is little that any on 
for me. 


to me!” young tian, en 


Only God can cure with dea 
sick soul that is weary of life.” 

‘But is there nothing Lcan do? Ar 
quite sure there is nothing you need 
asked, anxiously. “I am not rich, b 
have something. 
with you.” 


Let me share what I 


* Ah, Roberto, you are good and 
ous. I thank you with all my heart, | 
need nothing that money can give meé 
wants are few, and I have enough. D 
the time that he made me independent | 
saved a little sum, and, besides, tl 
agers insisted upon my accepting 
receipts of that night—that night w 
was to have been but the beginning ot 
musical career, the first step to fortune 
fame. It promised wonderful things 
how sadly it has all ended for me! 0 
if you only knew how I long for the 
hour! how 
patience ! 


weary I am of waiting! B 
Some still morning or some |] 
night God will have pity on me and 
me to rest and peace ; and then it will be 
though I had never existed, for there y 
be no one ever to remember me.” 

“You will forgotten by mi: 
You will live in my heart until it ceases t 
beat,” said Roberto, as he turned away sac 
ly and tearfully, leaving Sappho alone 
the shadow of the clustering roses. For 
long time she sat there in deep thought, r 
viewing, as she too often did, the brief but | 
blissful moments that she had passed wit ' 
Cosmo. 


never be 


On the marina, far below her, s! 


heard gay voices, laughter, and singing. | 

a neighboring villa some one was playing 
on a piano a dreamy nocturne, and the soft 
sweet notes blended harmoniously with th: 
night bird’s song. Ona distant loggia a pat 

ty of peasants were dancing the Tarantella 
and the click of the castanets and whir ot 
the tambourine mingled with the drowsy 
monotone of the fisherman, as he floated his 
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se under the shadow of the cliffs. | ness t e] d depths hundreds of feet 
was at her full, and flooding the | benea Alone and tar bove huma 
ls with he pensive light. Sap-/| ity, a strange exaltation filled her soul, and 
ed away toward the heights where | found utterance through het trembling lips 
ce and repose, and an irresistible | Almost uncor ‘ she sang to the night, 
et above the world and its weary-| the wind, and the sea the last passionate 


ir seized her In the vallev were 


above on the hills, 


life, and JOY 


ie ruins of a glory long past, in the 





‘* ALMOST UNOONSOLOUSLY 8 


dow of death and deeay, brooded silence 
id peace, and perhaps oblivion to all sor 
Even at that late hour and alone she 

an unaccountable attraction toward the 
tary heights. Passing swiftly through 
e gate of her little garden, she hurried 
mg the olive-bordered path that leads to 

ie Villa Jovis; on and on she hastened, the 
vorld always below her and heaven and 
rest nearer and nearer. At last she reached 
the highest point of the mountain, and stood 
the Salto, looking with strange wistful- 


words of Violetta to Alfredo 


HE SANG TO THE NIGHT. 


Before her sweet tremulous notes had died 
on the night air a man sprang from the 
shadow of the ruins, and stood before her, 
pale and trembling, like one smitten with 


y? he ‘ ried, 


palsy. “My God! it is she in 
tones of mingled rage and pain. * I should 


hear and know her voice if my ears wert 
dull in death.” 


In an instant she | 


recognized him, and 
with a ery of delight sprang toward him, het 
face radiant with joy, her eager hands out- 


stretched to clasp his. 
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Hot ~ 
ete ; But he drew coldly back, saying, in a se-| spasm of pain, but only for an insta 
| Hie & verely restrained voice, “ Sappho, why are | she regained her calmness and com 
is @ you here at this lonely hour ?” felt that all her future life, and deat 
Fite; The tone of his voice and the severity of | hung on her words. In a few si 
Ay his manner alarmed and bewildered her;| with no proof but her innocent s 
eit | she could not reply to his question; her} must convince him of the wrong he h: 
a is trembling limbs gave way beneath her, and | her, and restore his trust and faith. 
73 half fainting, she sank on the ground at his| en to me,” she said, “and listen we 
a feet God hears me, I have never deceiver 
be iat Raising her with a strong, passionate} thought or deed. I made you a 
ie iad clasp, he held her in his arms for a moment, | promise when we parted, and I kept 
ty io nd then put her away resolutely, saying,|credly. For three years I lived for 
ia # ‘This is too much. What evil genius sent | ligion, my love, and my art. I stu 
( ou here ?” |}and night to win your praise, an 
i Oh, Cosmo,” she moaned, “is it evil that | alone. The world was nothing to m 
ag : we meet again ?” | that through it I could reach you. | 
’ ro me, yes. I hoped never to see your| quered every difficulty with pati: 
face again on earth.” | courage, and at last came my hour 
F ‘My God! what have I done that you, | umph and exultation, and it was wh: 
; who loved me once, should hate me now ?” | smiled on me again. In all the vast 
i Cosmo stood before her in the clear moon-| faces turned toward me I saw but 
light, calm and stern, with folded arms and} and all the mighty applause that 
severe face. “What have you done? Yes,| me blended in but one voice, and that 
; vhat have you done? You know too well.| yours. I never doubted you. I kne 
\h! what eruelty to one who loved and| would be there. Isang for you. I felt 
trusted you so. But you have suffered as| presence even before my eyes saw you, 
j well as I. Your face shows that you at | Heaven had no greater happiness to git 
least have felt some remorse and sorrow for| Then came the terrible catastroph¢ 
ruining my life, my trust, my faith in every | ended for me so suddenly. Alone b 
thing.” | dead mother I waited for you. I ne 
“Oh, Cosmo, I do not understand you. | you then, and I was as sure of your sy! 
Speak plainly, lentreat you. What have I| thy in my sorrow as in my joy. Ah,I ti 
done? Of what do you accuse me? As God | ed you until the last, until the moment y 
hears me, 1 know not what you mean.” And| your friend Count Montalani told m« 
is she spoke, she clasped her hands and look- | in the first hour of my bereavement you 
ed imploringly into the stern, rigid face. | left Naples without a word to me. I | 
“Ah! you have beauty and talent, you} waited for three years. You had come, ti 
ire a famous singer and a clever actress, but | to your promise; you had listened to 
you can not deceive me again. I believed | voice that sang only for you; you had sm 
you once. In the goodness of my heart I} on me from your box; you had joined in t 
trusted you, and you were basely false,” he | applause of the multitude; you had se: 
replied, bitterly and proudly. | me fall senseless by the side of my «i 
‘Ah! T understand at last,” she said, pit- | mother, and yet you left me alone in 
eously; “you no longer love me, and you | sorrow.” 
would accuse me of falsehood. It is not I “Great God!” 
who have deceived you, but you who have “Hush! do notinterrupt me. Ihave | 
deceived me, or there is some terrible mis- | a few more words, and my brief history 
take, some terrible wrong.” finished. When Count Montalani told 
A sudden doubt, a strange suspicion, flash- | that you had gone to England to marry you 
ed for a moment through Cosmo’s troubled | cousin, my reason gave way, and for weeks 
heart as he looked at her standing before | I lay near to death; but I recovered, and 
him in the clear light of the moon outlined | was brought here for change of air, and her 
igainst the blue-black sky, her white dress | I have lived for a year alone with my sor 
falling in pure folds around her, her-pale,| row. That is all I have to tell you. How 
passionless face lifted to his, her serene, | then, have I deceived you ?” 
mournful eyes looking into his soul, her thin | “Oh, Sappho! oh, my poor wronged love! 
: hands clasped over her heart in patient res-|I believe you. Your simple words can 
i ignation. Ah,she looked more a saint than | conviction with them. We have both been 
? sinner, and the young man’s voice softened | cruelly deceived, and IT by my friend, the 
Bick: & is he said, “I wish to God I eould believe | man whom I trusted as a brother. My God! 
La you as innocent as you appear to be. But) it is too dreadful.” For a moment Cosmo’s 
there can be no mistake, no wrong, only to| reason seemed to waver; he pressed his 
wis w me; your own weak, false heart ruined us| hands to his forehead and groaned like one 
: 4 both.” inmortal pain. “Ah! [remember all now— 
i For an instant her clasped hands tighten- | weak, credulous fool that I was—I remem- 








ed their grasp, and her lips qnivered with a| ber his pallor, his agitation, his surprise, 








SAPI 


came so unexpectedly into his box 
night. But oul 
ves shall be avenged, How conti- 
trusting, how happy, I returned 
ind he with one word ruined the 
icture I had built, 
m after 
box. 


left 


he shall sutter; 


I was eager to 
act; I arose to 
We were alone, his friends 
‘Wait 
gentle, pitiful 
tell 
s you had better hear it before you 
er’ Then, with lying lips, he told 
that for 
vou had been the mistress of a for- 
nd of his and 
ring that time you had refused the 
[ had placed at your disposal, and 
ecept no further aid from me. And 
fool! I him. 
ed with my pain and disappoint- 
I did not wait to see you, but rushed 
the fell 
ss on the stage had 
heart rage 
you and all the world. Iloved you 
nd,O my God! I love you still.” 


the se ond 


us together. 
he in 
I have something to 


one mo 


said, 


Cosmo,’ 


you, and 


you had been false to me; 


a rich young noble ; 


‘ credulous believed 


it moment when you 


In hour I 


bursting with 


very 
an 
Naples, my 


Thank 
i tii 


cried 
o, springing forward and clasping his 
oh, thank Heaven, it is not too late! 


ieve 


Heaven for these words!” 


me, you trust me agaln, you are 

ed, you will cure my sick heart, and 

1 yet be well. I not 
se 


how ¢ 


Dear God! am 


oor Sappho! poor child!” said Cosmo, 
oosened her clinging hands from his 
with infinite pity and tenderness. “ It 
can not beshappy. It is too 
I must leave you now, and leave you 


ylate; we 
er. 
low wail, like the ery of a wounded 
.Tang out on the night air. 
Itistrue. Iam married, although when 
ft Naples I had not thought of such a 
ssibility; I went to England, and in my 
ppointment and despair I united myself 
y cousin. She loved me, and we had 
destined by our parents for each other 
our childhood. On of my 
ther’s delicate health, her physicians or- 
ed her to the south of Italy, and we came 
only to-day. Ah! how little I thought 
here! In his last letter that 
se villain told me that you had gone to 
issia with your lover. Inever thought to 
youagain. Oh, Sappho, Lloved you once, 
d, God forgive me, I love you still! Iam 
't one of those who take away what they 
e once given. But I must leave you now 
A cruel destiny parts us. Wetnst 
Farewell until we meet in eternity !” 
At that moment sounds of advancing foot- 
steps and a murmur of conversation broke 
the silence around them. 
“Cosmo! Cosmo! where are you?” cried 
happy young English voice. 


account 


meet you 


rever, 


bey, 


HO 


“hi 
me I ke a tew 
foot of the hill. I can 
Omy God! help us both. Sappho, farewell! 
and with | 


is my wife rhey are for 


the 


them now 


ov 
+ 
{ 


tt t} } } 
It them momen ag a 


not meet 


one long, last embrace 


he tore 
himself from her clinging arms, and rushing 


away, in an instant was lost ght amony 


to si 
the shadows of the rui 
Close to the 


ice of riberius 
brink of the frightful preci 
pice Sappho stood for a moment, her hands 
and eyes raised to heaven, het lips parted in 


ied pa 


a low, despairing wail, then there was a flut 
ter of white drapery, a gleam of golden hair 
against the blue sky, and then, far, far be- 
low, there was a sound of parting water, a 
splash, a shiver in the air, and then an aw- 
ful silence. 

Roberto, walking peacefully from the vil- 
lage near midnight, passed Sappho’s cot- 
tage, wrapped in slumber and shadow, and 
instead of following the way she had taken 
toward the heights, he continued the wind- 
ing route that led to the shore. The night 
was beautiful, and he felt no desire to sleep ; 
so he seated himself on a rock where the in- 
coming waves murmured softly at his feet, 
and fell to thinking of Sappho. A woman’s 
voice, sweet and mournful, on the hills above 
him, sang a strain from La Traviata: 

‘ Alfredo, 


Serbato al 


nostro amor! 


And he, taking up the refrain, replied: 


' 
| cor mio! 


“Oh, m 
Diletto dk 


ro, oh, palpito 


Again and again he listened, but no sound 
of the 


singel broke 
around him. ong he 


song or sweet siience 
How long 
the enchanted night he never knew; 
last 


low 


sat dreaming in 
but at 
he was startled from his reverie by a 
wail that the air 
him, piereing his heart with a sudden pain 


He looked around wildly, but 


seemed to fill above 


seeing noth 
ing, he thought it was the plaintive ery of 
a night bird. Ina 
and continued his route to the certosa. 
the the 
beams did not penetrate, a gleam of white 


moments he arose 
Ti 


moon’s 


few 


shadow of a rock, where 
caught his eye, and leaning forward, he saw 
the form of a woman softly cradled on the 
gently undulating wave, her golden haiti 
falling away from a brow of exquisite puri- 
ty. her hands clasped over het 
smile of peace and sweetness on her parted 


the 


breast, and a 


lips. Borne toward bim on bosom of 
the next the moonlight fell het 
dead face, and with of horror he ree- 
ognized the woman he loved so dearly, 
“Sappho! the 
friendly water gave herto his arms. “ In lift 
thou wouldst not come to my embrace, but 


wave, on 


a cry 
moaned, as 


Sappho!” he 


in death thou art more kind.” 
At 


along 


some fishermen 
found the 
kneeling on the sand, drenched, 


early dawn 


the 


cree ping 


shore young officer 


pallid, and 


wild-eved, muttering unintelligible sen- 
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tences to the deaf ear 
held closely 

In the ¢ ampo Santo, on the highest point 
of the under the shadow of the 
old fortress, one can see 
ble cross covered with convolvulus and myr- 


+ 


tle, and inscribed with the name of 


of the dead girl he 
pressed to his heart. 


( astiglions 


to-day a small mar- 


“ SAPPHO.” 

Phere was aterrible excitement one morn- 
ing in Naples. 
serted space at the foot of Vesuvius found 
the dead body of a 
through the 
that lay near 


Sorte pe asants crossing a de- 


young man pierced 
from a dagget 
stittened 


hand he held tightly grasped another weap- 


heart by a blow 


him, while in his 


mn exactly like the one that had done its 
There had evidently been 
asecret and most fatal duel—for the 


combatants must have come alone and on 


murderous work. 


a duel 


foot to the spot, as there was not the slight- 
st sign of carriage wheels in the soft soil 
iround them, though foot 
plainly from the 


there were none to be discovered 


their own 
traced 


and 
tracks could be 
i vhway, 
if either seconds or surgeons. Profound 
nystery enveloped the tragedy, and no clew 
ould be found to the terrible opponent even 
ifter the body was recognized as that of 
Count Montalani, one of the wealthiest and 
most elegant of the young Neapolitan no- 
In the mind of the public there was 
not the 


] 
bies, 


slightest connection between the 
tragic death of Sappho on the island of Capri 
and the tragic death of Montalani in the de- 
serted plain at the base of Vesuvius; for so 
fickle a mistress is the world that the very 
existence of the young singer had been for- 

itten months before. But 
membered her, mourned for her, and avenged 
her, 


MIKE 


\ IKE lived in Flynn’s Court. There | 
I are plenty of just such courts in every 


large city, running away from wider streets 
as if afraid, narrow by nature first, and ren- 
lered more so by heaps of unexplored de- 
posit afterward. Mike lived in a house with 
ninety-seven other souls, all packed uncom- 
fortably close together, of many national- 
ities and scolding tongues. He was nine 
years old, and not a very good boy for his 
age. In the summer he wore a pair of trou- 
sers that were always too long—though by 
pulling them up to his armpits he did his 
best for them—and a jacket that made up 
ior their excess by a corresponding deticien- 
cy. He wore no hat most of the time when 
he sat in the court hurling his whole vo- 
cabulary of slang and impertinence at boys 
up in the windows opposite, but there were 
days when he submitted to the convention- 
ality of a straw ruin, whose brim hung low 


on his slim young shoulders. He was not 


one heart re- | 


a handsome boy at all, with the s¢ 
tion of his thick-curling hair, w 
never been short within the memor 
one during the six years that he | 
well known in his neighborhood, H 
turned up, and was sprinkled ov: 
freckles on a foundation of tan: his 
seemed loosely formed, as if not yet 
on its shape for life; and his ey 
blue and wide apart, winked, glance 
ed, leered, and stared in ever and 
ing rapidity. He used to stand an 
a clog by himself, the brim of his h 
ping with leap, his bare dirt 
moving quickly to the whistling of t 
decided mouth, hands in pockets, eyes 
ing, trousers fluttering about his an} 
alone with the rubbish heaps and the 
mud, the sun, the dingy houses, one } 
and his own idle, ill-regulated thoug 
Mike had a father, who worked 
pickaxe on city jobs during the da 
went to meetings of Fenian Brothe: 
Wolf Tone Circles, and the like, at 
He was interested in the freedom of 
land, theoretically speaking, and his 
little of him. Perhaps, illiterate 
though he was, he differed not greatly 
those who go to clubs of a better sort 


each 


saw 


projects more refined, who would neve 
ognize any thing in themselves akin t« 
O'Toole blindly, impracti: 
that Irish chimera, that will-o’-the-wis 
her uneducated sons. Mike’s mothei 

in washing when she could get it, and 4 
out by the day when she could not. Co 
| of skin, luxuriant and unkempt of hair, 
tidy of dress, she worked hard when she 
| work, but it hardly sufticed for her ma 
children and allowance 
liquor, her only recreation. Do not call 
“as bad as a thief or a criminal:” we ha 
finer tastes than hers, thanks to educati: 
| and can not easily put ourselves in her plac 


following 


her occasional 


| 


Mike’s older brothers and sisters idled, or 
| worked by the day in different employment 

generally coming home at night, and Mik« 
| like them at his age, ran wild. He went t 

school, but his teacher sent him home eye 

day to have his clothes mended and his ha 
| brushed; but as he never could find t! 
|comb, he did not go back that day. Final 
| ly he went back no more; and at twelves in 
the multiplication table, while still vagu 

about the map of South America, and wan 
dering in the mazes of articles and pronouns, 
Mike’s education stopped. 

He was not particularly popular, but his 
social instincts were so strong that he would 
rather be with a cat or a dog or a very small 
boy than be alone. 


L 


He sometimes played 


for one morning with some little boy with 
broad collar and bright buttons and clean 
hands; but Mike noticed that he never could 
get the same one twice: he had had orders 
not to cross the street next time. 
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i little girl with curls and long rib- | and then the nice little boy ran as if Mike 
n her hat asked him to come and play | were the small-pox Constant receptions 
her steps. Mike was not diffident, | of this kind made him lose some of his na 


nt readily. 


tive independe nee with nice children. He 


it makes you have your hair so short | grew to dread servants, to expect snubs, to 


t?” asked Mike, after sitting down | accept coolness as his due, to be left alone, 


bly. to be passed with no “hallo” of recognition 


because,” she replied, pleasantly. 
» it yourself?” was the next ques- 


So he used to hang on the outskirts of a 
] 


society of little ladies and gentlemen who 


’ replied the little girl. 


your comb always round ?” 


th) 


drew aside their dress as they passed him 
Ww ith the ( ool Stare ol experience He chase d 


Mamma combs my hair,” she answered; |cats in the court sometimes; he hung on 


vours ? passing buggies till whipped off, climbed 


No,” replied Mike, slowly; “nobody does.” | upon ice teams, took an interest in hacks 





Don’t your mamma brush yours when 
ple dine with you ?” 

Wot’s dine?” 

Why, eat, of course.” 

No, you don’t,” exclaimed Mike; “that 
nt go down. Don’t you try that on me.” 
Just here a strong hand lifted Mike by 

jacket collar, and hurled him into the 

street like a kitten. “Get out of here, you 
rty little wretch, yon!” from the servant’s 
sgusted lungs, came after him. Then Mike 
turned and screamed out his whole list of 
nprecations, slang, and abuse at the door 
slammed in his undesirable face. 
Once he taught a nice boy his entire stock 
of street slang, with its newest additions, 
ud he never saw that boy again but once, 


standing for weddings or funerals, threw 
rotten fruit at the guardians of the peace 
and dodged, snow-balled every body, and 
smoked the ends of cigars. He never had 
any skates in winter nor ball in summer. 
He fished off the wharf sometimes, but sel- 
dom caught any thing. He grew accom- 
plished in whistling tunes of the “ Mulligan 
Guards” type. 

Some one put him into a mission Sunday- 
school once, but he had to sit still and think, 
and he was not used to it, so did not go 
again. He was always ragged, and often 
hungry, and he mostly ate his bread and 
molasses inthe street, when it was not too 
cold, for the sake of company. He did not 
have much of what we call character; he 
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was not original; he did not have indefati- 
gable perseverance, or any thing of the kind; 
but then he was only nine years old. 

He used to look into the windows of the 
periodical stores, and read the titles of the | 
dime novels with delight; he reveled in the 
wWood-prints ot One Eye, the Scourge, and stood 
long before the fascinating pictures descrip- 
tive of Snarle you, the Dog- Fiend. And so look- } 
ug and dreaming in his own way, he decid- 
ed that a trapper’s life was the life for him. 
He had small conceptions of distance, and 
thought some hunting grounds might be 
found near the terminus of the horse-rail- 
way; so he made preparations for the work. 
One five-cent loaf, a jackknife with two 
blades, one piece of clothes-line, five feet 
ong, for capturing deer, buffalo, or any 
thing of that sort, and six cents, comprised 
his outfit. He knew trappers had a tent 
usually, and a slouched bat and black mus- 
tache; but not being able to manage either, 
reluctantly left them out. One chilly, gray 
lay, late in November, he wrapped up his 
possessions, confided his secret to the latest 
nice boy he knew, who recoiled with hor- 
ror, and then, his father and mother being 
out, and his elder brothers and sisters scat- 
tered or quarreling, Mike set out on his trav- | 


} 


‘ls. He took a car, and, by dextrous jump- 


ing off and on, managed to save his fare; 
ind when the horses were unloosed at the 
end of the route, he ran. There were too 
nanuy houses about there, but he saw trees 
in the distance, and went toward them. 
rhe street was long, but at last, by climbing 
up high on the rocks above the road, he 
found the trees. A rough country it was, 
Mike thought, and it was growing cold, but 
he walked on. It was lonesome too, and 
Mike wished he had brought his next youn- 
ger brother, but it was too late now. It be- 
gan to snow, and soon snowed hard. Mike 
looked round him, a little frightened. He 
fell, too, once or twice, for the rocks were 
steep and slippery. “I wonder where the 
deer are?” thought he. He had heard that 
a whistle would call them, so tried “ Cap- 
tain Jinks” and the “ Mulligan Guards,” but | 





both failed of their object, and it 
ing rapidly dark. Just then a « 
wildered and evidently hurt, bh 
to him, then tlew alittle. Mike 
Loaf under his arm, rope in hai 


| 


| farther and farther. The bird, thy 


dently weak, went faster than he. 
dark. He lost sight of it, saw it jus 
dashed forward, and fell. 

They did not find him for sever 
The snow had fallen very thick ft 
time of the year, and it was bitte: 
On the fourth day a party of gent 
walking out after dinner from thi 
house on whose grounds Mike h 


| hunfing, with cigars and light tall 


suddenly upon something half burie: 
snow, amid bushes and stones, wit 
bare shrubs and trees above it—somet 
lying so still that, though they hushe« 
tones, the loudest laugh would not 
The gentlemen lifted the childish fig 
the ragged jacket and long trousers « 
ed at the foot of the steep rock, and th 
canary near him. Such an unfinishe: 
life to end so soon! Such an ignorant « 
to have gone so far on the long journe 

His parents mourned and buried hin 
their fashion; and that was all, except t 
one of the gentlemen, who was an : 
being struck with something pictures: ; 
the circumstances, painted the pictur: 
saw it, and people praised it, as an « 
sion of a phase of human life, very 
Finally a lady bought it, and it is se 
those who know mostly of lives lik 
through art, and they feel its pathos; oft 
their voices tremble as they turn away 

The picture shows them a high rough rock 
and leafless shrubs, and at their base, halt 
hidden under a large stone which has falle 
upon him, a little boy with long heavy hair 
lies stretched, the rope and bread close ly 
side him, and near by a dead canary. Th 
artist calls his picture “ Death.” 

There may be shown to Mike some grand 
meaning in his little worthless life her 
when he has grown to be a man, and looks 
back upon it from the great far country 
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$s ORERK NEAR THE 


hot 
Arkansas, 


iITON HOUSER. 
fENUE now famous 
Springs of 


most of those of any value on 


ontinent, were known and 
by the Indians for centuries 
re the European advent. It was their 


the wonderful rejuvenating and 
powers of 
ey poetically called them, which, reach- 
x the ears of the still valiant though aged 
overer, Ponce de Leon, Marquis of Cadiz, 


s of 


these “ waters of life,” 


fter his removal from the governorship of 
Rico, led him 
earch for these springs, which resulted in 
e discovery, on that memorable Easter- 


on his unsuccessful 


rto 


Sunday, of the fair land of Florida. Thirty 
ears later, in 1542, the noble Adelantado 
Ferdinand de Soto, while on his last, ill- 


ted expedition in search of that jack-o’ 
uitern of Spanish and Portuguese explor- 
rs, a new El Dorado, passed by the springs, 
nd wintered on the banks of the neighbor- 
ig Ouachita River. 

These hot waters spring from the western 
slope of one of the foot-hills of the great 
Ozark Mountain range, and are situated in 
Garland County, about fifty miles to the 
southwest of Little Rock, the State capital. 

Whether the would-be visitor to the hot 
springs arrives from the north, south, east, 


or west, he must, in the ordinary course of 
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travel, pass through Malvern. As upto this 
point the general conditions of railroad trav- 
elas observable throughout the country have 
been kept up, and as, after leaving it, every 
thing will be found to bear a nearer rela- 
tion to the hot springs, a description of the 
springs properly begins with the journey 
Malvern, a n the St. Lonis, 
Mountain, and Great Southern Rail- 

From Malvern the Hot Springs Nar- 
Railroad to the springs, 


five miles distant But a few vears 


from station 
Iron 
road. 
row runs 
twenty 
ago the journey 
from Little Rock, fifty 
stage-coach. The railway was then extend- 
ed through to Texas, and the hot 
brought thirty miles nearer to civilization, 
the stage-coach then running from Malvern 
to the springs over a rocky, hilly 

The narrow-gauge road from Malvern to 
the built by Colonel Joseph 
Reynolds, of Chicago, otherwise familiarly 


is “ Diamond Joe, 


- gauge 


made to the 
miles distant, by 


was springs 


five 


springs 


road, 


was 


springs 
known ¢ * who, having him- 
self on an invalid journey suffered in the 
that others 
had done. 


much-jolting coach, resolved 


should not suffer as he 
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The diminutive little train pulls itself 
together, and away we go, dashing around 
a curve along the well-built road-bed, now 
up a steep grade and down another, now on 
the level, puffing through thick forests and 
long stretches of country covered with the 
growth of the majestic Southern pines, form- 
ing a canopy over the sweet, clean nature 
carpet spread by their fallen needles over 
the swelling land. At one point the track 
runs for a little way along the banks of the 
beautiful Ouachita River, seen just at sun- 


THE ‘* AVENUE,” FROM NORTH MOUNTAIN, 


rise. Running away from the stream, the 
Cove Creek station is passed, and a glimpse 
is had of the, among scientists, world-re- 
nowned Magnet Cove region, rich in its min- 


eralogical treasures. Lawrence, the station 


the traveller reaches his stopping-) 
hotel ’bus, carriage, or by the de: 
street cars. 

At the foot of the mountain, 1 
feet below tide-water at the Gulf, « 
sides the springs gush forth, lies t 
of Hot Springs, following the win 
the narrow rocky valley of the Hot § 
Creek. It consists of one long, 
street called Valley Street, whic] 
and recrosses the little stream. ‘T| 
iey of the latter runs almost due non 


|south, the Hot Springs Mountain ris 





jare supposed to derive their high tempera 
|ture directly from the interior heat of thi 


| heated rock formations, or by thorough pei 


| ing far below from the molten subterrene 


near the sulphur springs, is the next stop- | 


ping-place. The road now runs north to 
the Hot Springs dépét, about five minutes’ 
drive from the town. 
of unparalleled confusion. 


Here the scene is one 
Having success- 
fully passed through the perspiring, shout- 
ing, excited crowds of hotel, boarding-house, 
and doctors’ runners, hackmen, and porters, 


}of the water until it is brought into use. 


| Hot Springs Creek, and all rising withi: 
| space of 1200 feet long by 200 wide. 


| tributed along the base, while others 1 


| surface through a formation of milk-whit 
novaculite rock, on top of which they have 


the east, and more thickly wooded |} 
the north and west. At one part { 


| turesque little valley is so narrow t] 
| street takes up most of the level, the 
|}on one side being built over the cre: 


almost into the mountain-side, wh 


|many places has been eut into and b 


away to make room for the buildings 


| Other improvements. The town broa 


out considerably on the more level co 
at the south, toward the Ouachita R 


| and at the other end the houses are sea 
| ed for some little distance up the valley 
| the two streams, which, joining at the n 
fern end of the town, together with thi 


ters from the mountain-side, form thi 
Springs Creek. This stream, after pa 
over its rocky bed in the valley, flows ¢ 
south for some six miles to where it 
the historic Ouachita. 

There are some fifty-six springs it 
said by some to be one spring with 
number of outlets, ranging in temperat 
from 93° to as high as 148°, and situated 
at different elevations on the Hot Spi 
Mountain, and in the valley of the creek ly 
low, the highest issuing 120 feet above the 


The majority of the springs are situated 
well up on the mountain-side, a few are dis 


on the banks of the creek, and one springs 
from the bottom. The hot waters rise to the 


deposited a layer of calcareous tufa, in some 
places of very considerable thickness. They 


earth, either by passing over and through 
meation with heated gases and vapors, ris 


The springs rising on the mountain ar 
those used for bathing purposes, and ar 
mostly covered over to prevent any pollu 
tion at the fountain-head, as well as to pre 
serve as much as possible all the properties 


The waters are carried by a system of wood 
en pipes to the tanks above the different 
bath-houses. They are still so hot on reach- 
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ithing-tubs that cold water has to | the Ouachita River A second three weeks’ 


logether these springs discharge | course is t 


ons per minute, or nearly 500.000 | a 


taken, tollowed again by an 





bstinence of some days from bathing. The 


f hot water daily, having an aver- | duration of the treatment depends, of course, 


iture of 136° Fahrenheit—cer- | upon the nature of the complaint and its 
ful and hot enough for any | degree of severity The usual stay at the 
valids. springs is from one to three months, but 

r rises continually from the lim- | many invalids sta i vear and longer, and, 
vhile carbonie acid gas bubbles | in fact, some settle there A large number ot 
rface In the colder months the | the permanent inhabitants, pursuing various 
oming visible, rises in such clouds | avocations, came originally to the springs for 


oks like a fog hanging over the | t 


reatment, and, being benetited, concluded 


side. Day by day the springs are | to se¢ ttle. 


the tufa, which forms incrusted 


r the clear sparkling waters. This} tle creek are those used for drinkit 


found as a coating on the pipes anc 


rhe springs rising on the banks of the lit 






pul 





poses, and a group of visitors generally sur 


1 the receiving tanks, and, in faet, | rounds each spring, drinking the water out 


er the waters pass. At the base of | of 


their tin cups or filling the equally in 


ntain the ridge formed by the tufa | evitable tin coffee pot. Every patient owns 


er the hot waters of the creek. 
diseases notably benefited, and in 


ises cured, by the use of the waters 


a cup and pot, 


it 
you walk along Va 


nd at your first advent, as 
1 
1] 


ley Street, you, not know 


Ing their uses, are dazed by the hundreds 


Arkansas Bethesda are those of the | of coffee-pots, with tin cups hanging on to 


d blood, nervous affections, rheuma 
nd kindred diseases, and the various 
es of women. 

use of acute 
flammatory 

ses, ¢ Spe cial 
ose of the 
lungs, and 
the use of 
iters is inju 
ind in many 
ery danger- 


treatment is 
drinking and 
gin the wa 
nd in their 
producing 
h case a pro- 
perspiration, 
is an active 
in the elim- 
1 of the dis- 
by natural 
els. Thead 
of a physician 
has well stud- 
the effect of the TINS 
ers on the sys- SS 
Is necessary 
ng their use, 
they, if rashly 
d, are as pow- 
| in breaking LU 
1 the constitu- 
is they are in 
ding it up. In many cases the system 
to be prepared for the treatment by a 
rse of medicine. 
The hot baths are usually taken once a 
for three weeks, when a rest is neces- 
, the patient probably spending a week 


it the neighboring sulphur springs, near 





them, which, glinting in the sunshine, catch 


the eye at every turn. 





hot water can be drunk al 


Curiously, t 
most boilit is it comes from the earth, 


without any feeling of nausea affecting the 
drinker It is tasteless and odorless, and 
certainly drinking hot water would hardly 
seem to be a pleasure. Strange as if may 


seem, there is, however, a sort of fascination 
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about it, and you find yourself, even if not 


under treatment, drinking two or three cup- 
fuls in succession. 

According to Dr. David Dale Owen, the 
late eminent scientist, formerly State Geolo- 
ist, the medical virtues of the waters are 
to be attributed mainly to their high tem- 
perature. 

The waters of the different hot springs 
vive, on qualitative analysis, about the same 


list of constituents, though, when quanti- 
] 


tively examined, the proportions vary in 


each particular case. 


manganese, chlorides of potassium and so- | 


dium, various silicates, and it is thought 
They leave a 
solid residue on evaporation of from 0.15 to 
1000 grams of water. The 


waters also possess electric properties in a 


lithia, iodine, and bromine. 
0.2 gram per 


high degree, which may be a very important 
agent in their success, as, during treatment, 





VALLEY STREET. 


the system takes up a good deal of the elec- 
trie fluid. 
The following analyses were made Dy 


Professor J.C. Wardlaw in 1577: 


Biy Iron Spring. One aallon of water. 
148° Fahrenheit. 


Lime ‘ , aa 28.81 
Magnesia Ferry ; : 0.75 
Alumina ‘a ‘ chee 5.14 
Oxide of iron.. ye ‘ ‘ 1.16 
a .s ne - 23.87 
Carbonic acid case fiscaeene Re 
Sulphuric acid ... aceha wees. seh esse 4.43 
Soda ise é visbeepebenees 1.49 
De <n 1 Roche ch doves wbsabaes 2.05 
Chlorine ' Pere pe eT ee 
i MEDAL x cbsss.vcbariddnksckenee 8.46 
CG MN. Soca cee semeee Veep eben 1.68 

TOA 6060 100.00 


They hold in solu- } 
tion salts of lime, alumina, magnesia, iron, | 


}eral at the hot springs has 


Temperature, | 


“ Arsenic” Spring. One gallon of water. 7 
134° Fuhrenhkeit. 
Lime 
Magnesia . 
Soda 


Potash ae 
Sulphuric acid 
Silleie acid.. 
Chlorine 
Carbonic acid 
Organic matter 


Loss, ete. 


Total 


Both showed minute traces of bron 
iodine. 

The favorite di 
springs, the latter being in great 
among the fair sex, who fancy that 
There 
ever, ho arsenic in the waters of this s 
thoug 
other contains a very appreciable a 
of iron. 


The 


above are the 


proves their complexions. 


as was seen by the analysis 


treatment in gen- 





|a very rejuvenating effect, and the faded 
beauty blooms again after a 
ldence. Though the springs are visited )) 
| many roués, both young and old, who con 
ito them to get rid of the effects of thei 
wild course of life, they become very quiet 
members of society while doing penance at 
| the hot springs. 
The modern authenticated history of tl 
| Hot Springs settlement is rather unintet 
| esting: a gradual, uneventful growth, a pas 
| sage, when the place became of some littl 
importance, from the days when justice was 
| claimed at the muzzle of a six-shooter and 
\the point of a bowie-knife, and when the 
various claimants varied their resorts to 


short resi 
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iw to prove their claims over each other 
th resort to short and long arms for the 
same purpose, to those when, as now, a more 
quiet, orderly, and better- governed little 
place can hardly be found. Of course it has 
its peculiarities, but the visitor soon accus- 
toms himself to them, and they pass almost 
unnoticed. 


Sema So 
¥ | 


em ry es 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF HOT SPRINGS. 


There is record of a settlement at the 
springs as early as 1825, but not until 1839 
was the first permanent structure, the pres 
ent “ Whittington House,” built. The land 
had been claimed by three parties—one by 
squattel rights, anothe1 by pre-emption, and 
the third by a‘ New Madrid” claim. A long 
series of litigations ensued between these 
parties, who each held, vi et armis, a certain 
amount of land, varied, as before observed, 
by “personal encounters,” and finally be- 
tween all three in possession and the gov 
ernment, which latter, after much litigation, 
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GRAND OENTRAL HOTEL. 


resulted in the Court of Claims at Washing- 
ton deciding that, under the law of 1820, 
which provided that all mineral springs 
should be reserved to the government, the 
title to the springs and surrounding prop- 
erty was vested in the United States. 

—of Hot 
Springs is chiefly built of wood, and in a 
rather unsubstantial manner, due to the 
fact of the titles having been so long in dis- 
pute. The suits having resulted in a man- 
ner very fortunately for the best interests 
of the place, a more substantial class of 
structures will be erected as soon as the 


The town—now “city,” by law 


commissioners appointed by the govern- 
ment have done their work, a government 
hospital be established, it is to be hoped, 
and means taken to beautify a spot whose 
natural advantages are un- 
surpassed, 

A great change took place 
in Hot Springs some four 
years ago, when it was in- 
A mn- 
nicipal government was or- 


corporated as a city. 


ganized by the election of a 
mayor and council, and or- 
der now reigns supreme. 
There is a steam fire de- 
partment, and an efficient 
force of police. The lock- 
up or county jail of Garland 
County,of which Hot Springs 
is the capital, shown in our 
illustration, is a very crude, 
rather uncivilized, and cruel, 
but very efficacious place of 
incarceration. The unfortu- 
nate who for drunk and dis- 
orderly or more heinous of- 
fenses has been sentenced 
to confinement in this prim- 
itive jail, is taken up the 
steps to the door, situated 
some twelve feet above the 


EN 


os “i 
en ee —_ 





ground. B 
of a ladder 
Is lowered 
tloor lush 
prisoner is 1 
descend to t] 
of mcarce 
The ladder 
taken up, tl 
is bolted, 
prisone ris as 
ually dead t: 
kind as if 
deepest du 
under the lal 
Chillon. A 
pallet and a | 
are the sole 
ture, and his t 
handed in at 
larhours, Ofc 
only the lowest class of offenders, mali 
female, are doomed to this place of co 
ment, but it still is a barbarous method 
savors more of medieval cruelty thai 
humanitarianism of the present day. 
The present Mayor, Dr. T. E. Lind 
spoken of very highly by all, and is a 
efficient city official. A couple of very ¢ 
anecdotes are told of him. Not so very 
ago he was entertaining at his rooms a 
ty of visitors to the springs, and before 


evening Was over, the whole assemblav« 
came decidedly hilarious, so much so that t 
following morning the Mayor issued wat 
rants for the arrest of the whole party, hin 
self included. Previous to this the fine for 
a “ plain drunk” was three dollars and costs 
His Honor, however, on the ease being call- 


aaa 


GARLAND OOUNTY JAIL. 











THE 


ik the ground that when respectable 
ike the Mayor of the city of Hot 
nd his friends got drunk, they 

iv for their whistle. He then ce 


fine to be ten dollars and costs in 


cery-man was brought before him 


the charge of depositing filth ti tix 


ects. The defend- 
led “Not guilty.” 
ng amusing col- 

] 


place be- 
the 
1e8s tor the prose- 


en took 


his Honor and 


Officer,” asked the May- 
hat did the defend- 
ew rotten eggs 1n 

reet, Sir. 

llow many eggs did he 
i the street ?” 

lwo,” answered the offi- 


[fhe hadhad two dozen, 
dhe have thrown them 
e street ?” 
[ think he would, your 
shows the intent 
the 


ars and costs.” 


olate ordinance, 


Very amusing scenes 


the 
if Is 


occur in 


and 
h frequented by visit- 


times 


rs court, 


Hot 


Springs is well provided with excel- 
hotels, and any number of boarding- 
ises of all prices, restaurants, and saloons. 
tables are usually very well supplied, 
me of all kinds being abundant, and splen- 
fish being brought from the neighboring 
ichita. 
Stores of all kinds are abundant. Among 
great institutions of the place are the 
th-houses, which of all degrees of 
ifort, from the “ Big Iron Bath-house,” 
th its fine bath and waiting rooms sup- 


On 
are 


ed with all the modern conveniences, in- 
dit 
ciators, down to the rude board inclosure 
round the * Pool of Siloam” on the mount- 
side. One of the principal occupations 
of the visitors, the great majority of whom 
re of course invalids, is the taking of baths. 
Bathing at the Springs is a curious opera- 
Shouldering his blanket, coffee-pot 
ind cup in hand, the patient saunters down 
Street to of the bath-houses, 
hich, with their long array of numbered 
(loors, lie under the shadow of the mount 
in. With the help of the negro bath-man 
in a hot bath, whose 
carefully graded, is from 90 
A diminutive sand-glass, which the bath- 


\ 1 
yauley one 


ne 1s soon tempera- 


ture, 


HOT SPRING 





ig speaking-tubes and electrical an- | 


to 95°. 
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bath-tub 
the 


three minutes 


man has placed on of the 


+] 
Line 


the edue 


before lea ne 


half-boiled bathe1 
or 


room, s¢ 
that 
On le 


on Warns 


his 
less 


are aving the 


according to the course prescribed, either 


gets into a box filled with the dense 


V aupor 
the 
blank- 


which rises from the waters, or sits on 


top of the vapor box, wrapped in a 


BIG LRON BATH-HOUSE, 
et, allowing the vapor to play all over the 
body. If in the box, he stays there three 
minutes, his head being outside, the lids 
closing down around his neck. If the va 


por-bath is to be taken in a milder form, 
the bather mounts to the top ol the Vapor 
box, placing himself on the closed lids, over 
the head-opening, and allowing the steam 
which from this to circulate 
the folds of the blanket. Whether 
bath, the box, or the blanket, the 
from the nozzle of his 
drinking the hot water, thus having at the 
same time internal as well as external ap- 


inside 
in the 
bather, 


Issues 


cottee pot, 1S also 


plication. The w hole operation having last- 
ed some eight to ten minutes, the state of 
perspiration induced can be easily imagined. 
The sluggish secretions are aroused, circu- 
lation is accelerated. and disease is thrown 
off. With the 
the bather, on finishing his day’s bath, is 
well rubbed down and thoroughly 
After dressing 
with his dry blanket to avoid taking 


assistance of the bath-man, 


dried. 
, and being well covered up 
cold, 
the invalid, looking in his striped blank- 
et 


as briskly as his ailments allow to his quar 
y : 


like a half-civilized Indian chief, walks 


ters. The pores being open and the bath 


quite exhausting, a slight rest is needed, 











; 
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and care must be taken to 
avoid catching cold. The 
bather therefore, on reach- 
ing his room, lies down for 
half an hour or longer, still 
keeping well covered up, 
until the body has some- 
what recovered its normal 
temperature. Naturally a 
feeling of sleepiness man- 
ifests itself, but this must 
not be given way to, as it is 
considered dangerous. 

The drinking of the hot 
waters produces in a modi- 
fied degree an effect simi- 
lar to that produced by the 
baths, and is indulged in to 
a great extent by the visit- 
ors 

On the Hot Springs 
Mountain there are several 
mud baths and pools of hot 
water, in which the poorer 
classes of patients, who are 
supported by the charity ef 
the more wealthy invalids, 
bathe. These poor people 


formerly bathed in the open air, but a vis- | 


itor to the springs a few years ago caused a 
building to be erected over one of the lar- 
ger of the bathing pools. Around this is 
clustered during the milder season a little 
camp of rude tents and huts of boards and 
stone, where the bathers live, forming a lit- 
tle community drawn together by one com- 
mon brotherhood of infirmity. The “corn 
hole” near by expresses its use by its title. 





*“OORN HOLE.” 





POOL OF SILOAM.’ 


These “Pools of Siloam” were evident 
those used before advancing civilization « 
manded bath-houses. When bath-ho 
were built, and the vapor treatment ca 
in, it Was necessary to have water of a hig] 


er temperature, and connection was ma 


with other springs, leaving these as the 
heritance of the lowly bathers. 
So many extraordinary cures have hee 


|effected by a course of bathing in thes 


pools, without the aid of 
medicine or a physician 
that it has been pertinent 
ly suggested that what 
strikes every non-invalid 
visitor is trne, namely, that 
the doctors give too mucl 
medicine in conjunction 
with treatment by the wa 
ters. The drug stores doa 
extremely thriving trad 
and the amount of medi 
cine seen in the rooms of 
your invalid friends 
enough to sicken a wi 
man. 

The Hot Springs Com- 
mission haye decided to r 
move the rather unsavor 
invalid settlement from it 
too conspicuous position o1 
the mountain-side to th 
neighboring “ Happy Val 
ley”—a narrow little gulch 
running between Hot 
Springs Mountain and the 
one lying north of it. This 
is now the chiefiseat of the 
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VIEW WESTWARD FROM THE OBSERVATORY. 


rro population, whose main industry is 
ishin’.”. While the women are engaged 
this, the “ men-folks” are employed in 
rious capacities throughout the town, or, 
re agreeably to their instincts, hunt the 
ngenial “’possum,” or entrap the delight 

centipedes and tarantulas, which are 
mewhat common, for sale among such of 


visitors as desire to carry away such | 


emembrancers of their trip to the springs. 
\s the aristocrats of Happy Valley have, so 
far, rather looked down upon the inhabit- 
ants of the city on the mount, a mild “ wat 
of races” may be expected. The commis 





sion have issued a very 
sensible order, giving to 
women exclusive use of 
the “corn hole” during certain 
hours of the day. 

There is hardly what might be 
called a season at the hot springs, 
for with the exception of one or two wintel 
months, the waters are used the year round. 
The temperature of the different seasons of 
the year has hardly a perceptible effect upon 
that of the springs. In the early spring and 
fall the visitors are probably the most numer- 
ous. The climate is delightful throughout 
the greater part of the year, and from Feb- 
ruary to November the grass is green and 
Phough the ther- 
mometer in midsummer at mid-day stands 


the trees are in foliage. 


well along i 


the nineties, a breeze springs 
up in the afternoon, and the nights are cool, 
a blanket being very comfortable. Sunset 
in the narrow valley comes early, and dawn 
breaks over the mountains as late. 

That part of the mountain where the 
springs rise, and over which the V flow, is 
barren, with the exception of a few hardy 
trees, shrubs, and lichens. There are a few 
dwarf iron-wood trees, and one solitary red 
maple. On the tufa deposited by the wa- 
ters grow liverworts, mosses, and a variety 
of the beautiful maiden-hair fern. The 
growth is most abundant close to the waters. 
The plants grow so near that their roots are 








aoe: 


’ 





ee ee 


K~Y? 


in the hot water, and they seem to thrive 
best under these peculiar conditions. 

From the observatory on the top of the 
Hot Springs Mountain a magnificent view 
can be had of the picturesque country sur 
rounding the watering-place. The mount- 
iin itself, about a mile and a half in length 
ind half a mile in width, runs from east to 
west, trending down on all sides away from 
To the east, one long line of bluff and 
crags, ranging three to seven hundred feet 
n height, while below runs the Gulpha 
Creek along its rocky bed, and on its way 
south to join the Ouachita. 


east are many cold springs. 


Down to the 
To the south, 
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ARRIVAL OF THE MAIL. 


the partly wooded, rolling conntry opens | ural scavengers of the place. 
out toward the Ouachita, with mountains | crutches, and other invalids looking « 
Below, to the west, tremely healthy, are taking their const 
on the mountain-side, are the springs; fur- tutional, while a walking party of ladies 
ther down in the valley, the town, following | and gentlesnen have just stepped from t] 
piazza of one of the hotels. 
| from the balconies, more delicate invalids 
, | are enjoying the cool breeze which has just 
| sprung up, and watching the curious scene 
| below. 


along the horizon line. 


the windings of the creek. In front, rising 
and trending away, the well-wooded mount- 
ain which rises to the west of the springs 
until it joins on the northwest the towering 
Hogsback; and finally, to the north, a broad- 


ening valley lined with mountains, those to 








ment making its fieree way around 
phitheatre of hills, now blazing fe 
the wind, then smouldering up an 
undergrowth, to catch and make 
ou the hill-top of some grand old pi 
Onanautumnafternoon thelong sty 
street of the town presents a curious | 
On both sides of the thoroughfare, w 
half street and half country road, t 
with the variegated population, are ) 
a heterogeneous collection of hotels, « 


ottices. stores, saloons, ete., while the 


houses stretch in long rows on the oth: 
of the creek, Here and there are thi 

try wagons, drawn by gaunt mules ors 
oxen, passing throug 
village, halted and b 

ing with the hotel on 
keepers for the sale of 
load of cotton or pr 


—_—— 


or making desperate et 
to get out of the wa 
the coming horse-car: \ 
youthful hunter has 
ridden in from the coi 
to sell the result of 
morning’s shooting. S 
over the back of his ] 
isa fine buck, while as p 
ants hang in front on « 
side a couple of wild t 
keys. On his saddk 
lies his rifle, and while fi 
under his broad sombrero 
glances curiously at a ¢ 
ple of Eastern dandies, | 
dog, trotting by his 
sniffs at the head and 
lers of the deer. Near |} 
an emigrant wagon t1 
have halted; and eve 
where the hogs, in every 
body’s way and under « 
ery body’s feet—the nat 
Invalids on 


Above them, 


A doctor passes up the street, snilf 


| ing nose in air as he encounters the patients 
the northeast with bold cliffs of novaculite 


rock. 


lof a rival, while a curious crowd gathers 
| around a young darky who has killed a ta 
rantula. 

The waters of the Hot Springs Creek, which 
derives much of its volume from the over 
with the thick, even growth of pines, give | flow of the springs, and is the common sew 
beautiful effects as the lights and shades |er of the town, carrying off refuse of all 
from the sky play over them. When, as| kinds, are quite hot, and, like those of the 
often happens in the fall of the year, the | springs, perfeetly limpid. In the creek ther 
woods get on fire, the view from the obsery- | are many species of fish, one of which, from 
atory at night is a grand one, the fiery ele- | its scales of red, white, and blue, is dubbed 


The Gulpha tlows through a perfect 
wilderness of hog-backed hills, all dovetail- 
ing into each other, the general trend being 


to the south. The mountain-sides, covered 




















THE HO! 


IlOT SPRINGS WOTEL, 


battle-fish.” Whether the tempera- 
of the waters has any thing to do with 


s singular coloring, is not known: but at 
rate, like the invalids, the fish seem to 
ve by being half boiled. Above the 

hi-houses, from the balconies of one of 


hotels, which overhang the creek, and 
other points, the visitors do a good 
of desultory fishing for 
trout and sunfish. 

\long the creek many picturesque bits of 


a species of 


ero genre like those shown in some of the 
The chief industry 
the place is washing, or at least the cas- 
observer would judge so. 
here are several churches in the town 
scopal, Methodist, Roman Catholic, and 
te and black Baptist chapels. The grave- 
| of the town lies not far from the Epis 
il chapel, at the southern end of the vil- 
e, and is a drear, unprepossessing spot, 
ited on a slope, and sheltered from the 
Un- 
i few years ago the grave-yard had no 
e, but by means of “ mite” societies held 
ig the visitors, sufficient money 
sed. to inclose it. Rather a grim idea, 
incing at a mite society and paying to- 


wing cuts are seen. 


’s rays by gloomy cedars and pines. 
was 


id inclosing what might be your own last 
resting-place. “Dancing a fence around a 
grave-yard” is decidedly Southwestern in 
style. 


Revivals are very popular among the col- 
ored “ breddern” and “ sistern” at the dark 


japtist church, and on the long summer 


ifternoons their church melodies are borne 
up the valley on the breeze. 
favorite songs which we have heard we re- 
member the following : 


SPRINGS OF 


Among their 


ARKANSAS, 





**Sonl shall shine like 


Soul shall shine Ke @ Star in de mort 


little soul's 


Oh, my 


Oh, my little soul's a-gwine to rise an’ s 
*Tll meet my modder at de new buryil r 
Waitin’ to honah de Lord 


As I pass by de gate 
I'll bid ole 
Holy, holy, | 
Holy, ble 


Satan a long farwe 


holy, 


Physicians of all kinds abound at the 
Springs, from able practitioners to the veri- 
As a 


agent 


est quacks. safe rule, never employ 


one whose has approached you, or 
handed 


There is an 


whose circular has been you on 


nearing the springs. 
field for quackery, and it is worked to its 
fullest extent. 


IMMINe SE 


The post office is an object of greater in- 
terest at the Springs than at most other 
places, and long before the arrival of the 


mails a large crowd gathers on the platform 


in front of it and in the vicinity. The open- 
ing of the mail is an event of the day, for 
the letters and papers from home are very 


welcome. 

Though formerly at the Springs there was 
seen a the rough 
drinking, life so 


border States, at present the town is as qui- 


good deal of gambling, 


shooting common in 


and 
et and orderly as any watering-place in the 
East. In nothing else, however, does it re- 
semble an ordinary watering-place. There 
is very little dressing done by the ladies, and 
the gentleme nh lounge about dressed solely 
regard to comfort. The 
fair boarding-houses plentiful. 


with hotels are 


good, and 














ators 


sone 
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NEGRO SILANTIES, 


1 he surrounding country is very picturesqne, 
and there are many interesting spots to vis- 
it, either on foot, or by carriage, or on horse- 
back. Good shooting for quail, wild turkeys, 
ducks, and partridges is to be had, and deer 
are abundant within a few miles of the vil- 
lave. In the Ouachita the angler will find 
black bass, trout, a species of shad, cat-fish, 
ete. The diamond-backed turtles, of which 
the river is full, are excellent eating, and 
chasing them at night in boats by the light 
of torches, and with iron-pointed gig poles, 
is an interesting and exciting sport. Final- 
ly, a bear-hunt can occasionally be had by 
the adventurous. 

The artist will find many picturesque bits 


in the mountain region and along the Oua- | 


chita River. In the woods which thickly 
cover the mountains and valleys of the sur- 
rounding country are found oaks, button- 
woods, cedars, hickories, ash and iron-wood 
trees, but the great picturesque Southern 
pines, rising to a vast height with bare 
boles, and then sending forth their gaunt 





HAPPY 


limbs tufted with the dark green pi: 
dies, are the trees of the country. 

tracts stretching for miles over h 

dale are but pine-barrens ever the 
evenly cylindrical columns, supportii 
canopy of brush-like foliage, with the g 
neatly carpeted with the light brown 1 
of dead fallen needles. 

The marble-like novaculite country 
juts out at many points in the tow: 
over the face of the country. It is as 
in color as Italian marble, has a finer ¢ 
and is quarried and worked up in 
quantities in the vicinity of the springs 

| commerce, under the name of the Arka 
whetstone or Ouachita oil-stone, it has 
most eclipsed its Turkish rival. The q 
ries, picturesquely situated on the brow 


a mountain two miles to the north of t 
|town, are well worth the walk and cl 
At the whetstone mill, some three 1 
from the village, where the blocks are 1% 
ly cut and shaped, is a beautiful littl 
formed by the damming of a mountain 1 


HOLLOW. 
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‘* INDUSTRY.’ 


road to it leads over the side 












Phe 
Hogback Mountain, which rises to 


rthwest of the hot springs. 
ire several cold mineral springs 
The sit 
which lies 


visitor 











near the Hot Springs Valley, some 


rs 
‘ 


Te 
¢ close to the hot springs. 
of the Big Chalybeate 
niles out, just at the side of the 
hat winds to the north from the 
s very picturesque, and the iron 
ra pleasant drink after the walk. 
to the northwest of Hot 
Green’s Lockett Springs. 
ire several cold springs, known as 
al 
walking along the road is often startled by 
a fine buek bounding across his path, or at 
f a covey of partridges. Along 
not far off, and on the 
many wild-duck, the 
imbedded 


The largest is the 


miles 
soda, the potash, the iron, the sul- 
the whir 
riv 
found 


are 
r, ete., according to their most prom- 
h carbonic acid gas, and on the surface of | other game are so plentifal that 
I 


mthwest, on the railroad and on the road | the banks of the Gulpha Creek, which emp- 
ties into the 

river itself, are 

beautiful plumage of the blue teal being 

Monntains, the 

Its bot- 


beautiful river runs over its quartzose bed, 


it 
1, Whose waters are highly charged 


Clear as the crystals which lie 
Ozark 


often seen. 
neighboring 
breaking at every half mile or so over rocky 


constituent. 
accumulates and floats an oil, which 

the 

dams and fords, forming a picturesque series 


} 


i strong cathartic. 
in 


rhe sulphur springs, eight miles to the 


rhe hotel, near by which are a few cottages, 
famed for its cuisine, the game being shot 
Deer* and 


the town of Rockport, and a mile from 
most at the door, and the fish fresh caught 


of falls and rapids for many miles, 


beautiful Onachita River, are a favorite 
sort of the visitors to the hot springs. 


1 the neighboring Ouachita. 


* A merchant at Hot Springs has bonght as high as 
300 deer-skins a year, all killed within fifteen miles 





the village. 
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tom where it. runs through this mountain- 
ous region is covered with huge bowlders 
of novaculite rock, which, as you paddle 
across, carefully steering through them, now 
rise to within an inch of the surface, then 
sink gradually from view, only to rise when 


least expec ted and put you upon your met- 
Looking down | 
through the clear water as you paddle swift- | 


tle to prevent a capsize. 


ly and softly over, down to the depth of 
twenty, thirty, nay, even forty feet, we see 
clearly the fishes tranquilly gliding or at rest, 
almost too well fed to heed a hook. Here a 
long, slimy, alligator-like gar, there a black 
bass, nearer us a shad, while further away a 
huge diamond-backed turtle stalks majes- 
tically along, accompanied by an army of 
minnows. A fish rises lazily to the surface ; 
a sudden splash, a gurgle, and that sleepy- 
looking white heron which we had noticed 
on the bank yonder has swallowed its prey. 
As we with one swift stroke run the boat’s 
nose into the bank, and, disembarking, fast- 
en the chain to one of the trees which fling 
their branches over the water, we find that 
we have disturbed a company of blue teal 
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av 


| ducks floating under the grateful shade of 


the trees. 
now. Before you have time to scramble up 
the slippery bank by aid of the swinging 
vines, the tantalizing “quaack! quaack! 
is heard far up the windings of the creek 
opposite. 

On the side of the river to which we have 
just crossed there is a hunting lodge be 
longing to a physician at the hot springs, a 
pack of deer-hounds are kept, and many a 
fine hunt is had by his guests. The sports 
men are placed by the keepers on stands 


It is useless to raise your gm 


|near the favorite runs, the dogs are laid 


on a scent, and rousing the deer from the 
thicket, drive him past the stands. “Still 
hunting” is indulged in to some extent, but 
the more exciting drive is to be preferred. 

In the streams which flow from the north 
and south into the Ouachita are found larg: 
colonies of otters and beavers, and in the 
almost virgin woods to the south of thi 
river are bears, panthers, wolves, raccoons, 
wild-cats, ete. 

The country round about is very thinly 
settled—here and there log-cabins, two or 











a 








iles apart, and surrounded by small 
s. On the south side of the river 
point it is for twenty or thirty miles 
\ n forest, one vast tract of pine- 
hill and dale. 
scenes along the Ouachita are very 
ful. pine-elad hills lining the shore, 
re and there bold elitts of rock, huge 


rs of fantastic shape lining the wa- 
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forming almost vertical joints, they look as 
if standing on edge Under these are dark 
slates, which crop out at different points 
At places near the springs, and more partic 

ularly at the Crystal Mountain and other 
parts ol the adjoining county of Mor 






ery, this same millstone grit, havin: 
subjected, though in a modified degree, to 


the same metamorphism by means of per- 


ON HOT SPRINGS OREEK, 


r; here smooth sanded beaches and an un 
‘led surface, and there a turbulence of 
ters dashing over a rocky dam; and over 

it the time I saw it, the golden seal of 
Indian summer. 

The country about the hot springs is to 
geologist and mineralogist exceeding- 
nteresting. The Hot Springs Mountain 

tself and the surrounding elevations aré 
formed of the novaculite rock, less translu 
ent but like in lustre and fineness of strue- 
ure to chaleedony, which is a metamor- 
phosed sandstone belonging to the age of 
the millstone grit. The strata are tilted 
somewhat out of their horizontal position, 
and having fissures of cleavage in them 





meation by heated alkaline siliceous wa 
ters as the country rock at the hot springs, 
has in its crevices along the joints and lines 
of stratification, where the permeation has 
naturally been more thorough, large quan- 
tities of the pure, beautiful, crystallized 
quartz. 

On the hill-sides near the hot springs 
beautiful clear quartz crystals are found ly- 
ing among the grass blades, and a fine qual- 
ity of serpentine is taken from the slate lay 
ers in the valley of the Hot Springs Creek. 
The famed “ Crystal Mountain” above spok- 
en of is some thirty miles from the springs, 
but at different localities in the vicinity of 
the town fine masses of pure white translu- 
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cent quartz crystals can be found incrust- 
ing fissures in the rocks. 
Mountain other 
the springs the * 


and crystal mines nearer 


erystal-hunters,” as they 
are called, bring in wagon-loads of magnifi- 


cent Some of the blocks, glit- 


tering with thousands of various-sized point- 


specimens, 


ed hexagonal prisms, are as large as two or 
three feet square. ‘These crystal masses of 
all sizes and single crystals are kept on sale 
at the stores in the town, and nearly every 
visitor buys or mines for himself some spee- 
imens of these Arkansas diamonds. 


Magnet 
and some ten miles in a direct line from the 


Cove, beyond Sulphur Springs, 
hot springs, is one of the most interesting 
localities to the mineralogist in the United 
States. Here are found, strewn over the sur- 
face of the valley, rare crystalline forms of 
titanium, agates, red and black garnets, and 
a large quantity of magnetie iron ore. In 
the rocks which crop out on the mountain- 
the and many 
rare minerals, and the amateur min- 
eralogist, cold-chisel and hammer in hand, 
can spend his time profitably in searching 
for them. 


side and in are these 


other 


cove 


The list of minerals found in a 
circumscribed area of less than two miles in- 
cludes, according to the late Dr. David Dale 
Owen, crystallized black garnets; green, 
yellow, and red mica, crystallized; schorl- 
ite and quartz, crystallized; lydian stone, 
agate, pyroxene, and hornblende, crystal- 
lized; iron pyrites, crystallized and amor- 
phous; strontianite (?); arkansite, crystal- 
lized and amorphous; elolite, actinolite, 





FALLS OF THE OUAOUITA, 
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|epidote, aragonite, crystallized; 1 


From the Crystal | 


magnetic iron ore. Among the pr 


rocks are novaculite, quartzite, sie 


}ite, milky quartz, chert, bulir-ston 


schiefer, hornblende rock, porp! 
slate, and schorlite rock, 

This cove is one of the points whe 
“granitic axis” of the State crops or 
deposit of magnetic iron ore is quite 

The rare crystals of titanium are 


| tiful in the cove that they lie as t 





pebbles by the road-side, and when ¢ 
ed, as many more are unearthed 
fresh rain. The higher ridges bound 
cove are of the novaculite rock. Th 
out on the Ouachita at Rockport, si 
the cove, in a very picturesque n 
forming a pair of natural bridge abut 
Among the objects of the greatest i 
to the visitors from the East are the 
of the country round about and the 
tations. To many the rough log-hon 
which the gaunt, long-haired, sallow 


backwoodsmen live, are 


great curi 
In a great many cases there is onl 
room, in which the family, often numerous, 


eat, live,and sleep. At one end of thi 

an open fire-place, at the other three or 
beds, and in the middle a table and a fi 
chairs. On the log walls are rifles, s 
guns, saddles, coats, pants, and wor 
and from the rafters hang « 
herbs, strings of onions and other 

The ord 
nary diet, year in and year out, o 
poorer 


dresses ; 


tables, deer hams, bacon, ete. 


classes is bacon, cornu-bread, o 
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ve son, and frequently bad whis 
e result is a saturnine, bilious race 
look upon. rhe houses of the 


1 more thrifty class are built with 
} 


re of hewn logs. They have from 
mur rooms, divided in the middle by 
illwayv. extending the whole width 
ding A gallery runs the length 
ise on one or both sides, and the 


inder one root, Phi walls are 


istered, being OnLy chinked with 

the rafters form the ceiling The 

Lise tobacco, cotton, grain, ete., but 
prising as a Class. 

erent places in the neighborhood 
springs are found Indian relies 

s kinds. These are chietly imple 


arfare, the chase, and the house 





ORYSTAI 


made of the novaculite rock. As this 
material of its kind hardly to be sur- 
sed for the manufacture of arrowheads, 
hets, mallets, grinding-stones, ete., it is 
able that the villages on the Ouachita 
| nearer the springs were inhabited chief. 
vy the arrow and other implement makers. 
Rockport, on the Ouachita, where the 





as before stated, crops out in huge 
sses at the water’s edge on both sides of 
river, the arrowheads, hatchets, ete., are 
indant, and the ground in some places is 
rfectly covered with chips of novaculite. 
judge by these evidences, this region 
st have supplied with arrowheads most 
the tribes of the Southwest. Little arti 
ally rounded flat stones are found, which 
used in some of the Indian games. As 


novaculite rock, though snow-white in 
the finest quality, is found in many colors, 
Vou. LVI.—No. 332.—14 











vh even rose, to ck, so 
ot he relics f d are exceeding ham 
some 
Phe i s is they are called, are 
quite we vn characters at the he 
springs heir various claims, their we 
known host { to each other, and each 
new expression of it, form a staple subject 
of conversation ig the visitors First 
there is “ ex-Governor R .’ Governor of 
the State at the time of the war, who made 


the well-known profane concise te egraphic 


reply In response to President Lineoln’s ea 
for troops; then comes old Major G 
th evy of daughters; las mit 





1, who rejoices in the honor of 


L 
Z 


having been shot seventeen times in pel 





PEDDLER, 


sonal encounters,” as they are delicately 
termed in Arkansas, 

The title to the hot springs and imme- 
diately adjoining property having been de 
cided in favor of the government, a bill was 
introduced in Congress by Senator Dorsey, 
of Arkansas, which became a law on March 
3, 1877, and the signing of which was the 
last official act of President Grant, which 
provided for the laying out of the Hot 
Springs Reservation in squares, lots, and 
streets: the adj idication of the claims of 
persons who claim tracts of land by reason 
of Luprovemel ts made thereon ; and the 
determination of the rights of the present 
occupants to purchase the land they have 

Ine. The 


act of Congress also provides that the po! 


squatted on at an appraised va 


tion of land embracing all the hot springs, 


i. e., the Hot Springs Mountain and a por 
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A * BLAZE” OF "38, 


| the Hot Springs Narrow-gauge Railroad. 


tion of the-valley, is to remain govern- | 
property. This tract will be placed 
under the charge of a superintendent hold- 
ing his position under the Secretary of the 
Interior. The superintendent will fix a 
special tax on water taken from the springs, 
sufficient to pay for the proper protection 
and necessary improvement of the springs. 


ment 


The commissioners appointed under the 
act, who curiously are to hold office but for 
one year, and without any provision being 
made for the continuance of their work or 
that of the survey under them, are ex-Sen- | 
ator Andrew H. Cragin, of New Hampshire, | 
ex-Governor M, L. Stearns, of Florida, and | 
ex-Congressman John Coburn, of Indiana. | 
The corps of engineers ana surveyors is in | 
charge of Major Frederick A. Clark. | 

The reached the of 
their labors last spring, and issued notices 
that all having land claims should put in| 
their papers within six months. They met 
again on the Ist of last October to adjudi- | 
cate on the claims presented, and attend to 
other matters in connection with their du- 
The work of surveying the property, 


commission scene 


| 


ties. 
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laying out streets, ete., has been o 
orously on since last spring. The 
tion shows one of the features of t] 
a “ bearing” been blockes 
at in the spring 
How the large amount of work lair 


tree has 


a “blaze” made 
be done under the superintendence: 
commission is to be finished in ons 
It is said that the old 
ants” hope to ” 


hard to see. 
squash” the matter j 
proposing that the gove 
take the Hot Springs Mountain Res 

with the waters, they the 
land. 


gress by 


and rest 

If the work of the commission is 1 
ished by the time appointed, Congress 
make suitable provision for its conti 
until fully and efticiently completed, s 
the place, not hampered as it is now by 
berless petty restrictions, can becom 
year more and more a boon to the ati 
of the world. 

As soon as the work of the commiss 
finished, it is to be hoped that measure 
taken hos 
erected and placed under the charg 
competent physicians. The superinte: 
of the springs should, it would seem, a 


be to have a government 


a medical man, and not a local politic 

The journey to Hot Springs a tew 
ago was quite a serious undertaking fo1 
invalid, involving it did the long st 
ride from Little Rock. Now, howeve1 
visitor arriving at Little Rock by raili 
from St. Louis or Memphis, or by ste 
boat up the Arkansas River, takes the St 
Louis, ron Mountain, and Southern R 
way, and changing cars at Malvern Ju 
tion, reaches the hot springs in the ears ot 


as 


i 
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ON THE WELSH BORDER 
davs which reach back to the do ful juve nile strueture sixty vears old we 
| if fable, and which so mingle his- | pass out of Wales into old England Phere 
poetry that it is hard to separate | is nothing in the aspect of things to tell the 
ed but respectable truth from de-| story. But the stones on one side the rivet 


disreputable falsehood, there | were in the old davs sac red in the eves of 
the island which is now Victoria’s | the patriotic Cymry, while for those on thi 
a giant of the race of Ham. He! other side their scorn was measureless 


n of Neptune Mareoticus, and a 
His 


s Albion, and this island was named 


rant, and Hereules slew him. 


Subsequently Brutus, the grand 


named Britain 


Eneas, it atter his 
e, and Britain it was called until 


ie sixth century, Cambria being : 


t. In 585 the Saxons named Cam 


The border barons of Norman blood. who 





THF 


WYE BRIDGER 
Wales, and the boundaries thereof re- 
ed throughout the 
thousand years, mostly devoted to 
d fighting. The river Wye, from its 
th at the town of Chepstow to the little 
ive of Redbrook, fourteen miles straight 
h, forms this ancient boundary line be- 
een the Welsh domains and the English. 
im reaching Redbrook the river turns its 
on Gloucestershire and the English, 
goes winding into Herefordshire and 
e Welsh heart again, across the green and 
volden plains, and over the far-off hills up 
its souree among the crags of Plinlim 
mon. By driving the iron bridge 
Which at Chepstow spans the Wye—a 


undisturbed suc- 


} 
eK 


over 


grace 





took possession of this region forcibly when 
William the Conqueror became King of En 
rland, were compelled to hem in the Welsh 
people by a chain of tremendous military 
castles. The Saxons were under a like 1 
cessity in their day, but the fortresses they 
erected to protect themselves from the 
AT OHUEVSTOW. 
Welsh were not very strong They were 


usually of timber, with banks and palisades 
for further strength about the ot 
fices, and a with no other 
} 


ils 


yeing 


domestic 
moat around all, 
wall than the mound thrown up in ¢ 
it. 
the Norman lords marchers; 1 


These struetures were not enough for 


hh some Cases 


they used the site of the Saxon fortress to 


build their stone castles on, but the site 
was all that had value to them. In ordet 
to keep what they had forcibly seized, 


they must intrench themselves in strong 


holds capable of defying the most terrific 
sieges, and which furthermore must be large 
enough to hold their families and retainers, 


as well as their warriors in enormous niin 
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bers Hence the prodigious strength and 
extent of the border castles, whose ruins 
now make the country picturesque, and 
which provoked from Dr. Johnson the re- 
mark that the eourt-yard of a castle in 
Wales is capable of containing all the cas- 
Hence the extensive ruins 
of “huge Caerphilly” (described in a forme 
papel 


tles in Scotland. 


,of Raglan, of Chepstow, and of many 
others which dot the landscape at intervals 
so frequent as to tell 

an eloquent story. 
It is difficult to com- 
prehend, in 
days of equality be 
fore the law, the 
state of society 
which existed in me 
dizeval times, when 


these 


an absolute mon- 
archy was set up 
here in every little 
district, with a ba 
ronial castle for a 
centre; but one is 
amazingly helped to- 
ward such compre- 
hension by roaming 
about from one ruin 
to another, and dis- 
covering that it is 
vetually possible to 
visit several within 
the limits of a single 
day. Itis the state 
ment of a romantic 
historical fact to say 
that the border bris- 
tled with these feu- 
dal vultures’ nests; 
but it makes the 

matter practical to a degree that is positive- 
ly sensational—like a realistic stage ettect 
to set out on a tramp over this storied land 
of the border barons, and find that your first 
tive miles brings you to Caldecot Castle, your 
second to Chepstow Castle, your third to 
Tintern Abbey (eloquent of the same tale 


the castles tell, though in a different way), | 
whence nine miles carry you to Monmouth, | 
and seven more to Ragian, and that you 
have passed en route, and without pausing 
to look at them, the ruins of Penhow, Pen- 
coed, Magor, Llanvair, Dinham, Striguil, St. | 
Briavels, and nameless others. In the small 
border county of Monmouthshire, which is 
not so large as Oneida County in New York 
(a centre of the Welsh in America), there 
are no fewer than twenty-five ruined cas 
tles, besides many priories and abbeys, each 
with its tale of battles, sieges, fortunes, dur- 
ing the centuries that stretch between the 
Norman Conquest and the 
Cromwell. 


days of Oliver 
Of the least of these ruins many 


interesting pages may be written. Magor 


and Pencoed stand within two miles of each | 
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|spaces of ground, with great 


other. Any where else but in W 
would be a tourist’s lion, which ent 
travellers would journey far to se: 
From these numerous castles 

pleasant wont of the Norman lor 
ers to sally with their steel-clad 
into the interior of Wales, and w} 
could catch the Welshmen—which 
always, for these wary people had 
perating trick of fleeing into mount 
nesses, and 
ing in mars! 
which the » 
knights dai 
attempt to ¢1 
use them in 
ferocious, an 
sort. Old writ: 
how the Ni 
tore the qu 
flesh from the 
mies with ir 
ons; how thi 
ed them, chop) 
their heads, cut 
bodies into 
pieces, and 
ted other ati 
which may 1 
deseribed. In 
for these att: 
the Welsh mac 
roads into tl 
der districts 
gland, where 
burned 


towns 
slew people, 
whence they 
home into Wales 
loads of 
Throughout 1 
generations an almost perpetual Wi 
was waged, and small was the mercy shi 
on either side in the hour of vietory. 

But the Norman border barons, except 
when they sallied forth in armies accoutre: 
for fighting, kept themselves pretty clos: 
shut up within the walls they had erected 
to quit them, save in force, was to 
pounced upon by their watchful, restless 
skillful, and ruthless foes, Their | 
would have been but little worth the 
ing, so dull and quiet must have been 
routine thereof, had not they inclosed vast 
halls 
courts, kitchens, parlors, chapels, stall: 
out-houses and lawns, wherein to mak 
merry with wine and wassail in the inte: 
vals between fights. 

Near Caldecot stand two interesting \ 
lages, one on either hand—Caerwent, a « 
cayed Roman city, whose story is similat 
that of Caerleon; and Portskewitt, wh« 
Harold before he was king had a palace, 
which he entertained Edward the Contes 
or with great splendor, 
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remains than those of Harold’s pal- 
those of 


Olde 
re discernible at Portskewitt 


Roman camp, on the top of the clitt look 
9 the Severn. It was erected here for 
protection of the vessels lying in the 
under it. On the very brink of this 

in old ruin called Sudbrook Chapel, 
picturesque to see, and which will 
ibly not be seen much longer, for the 
istone of the cliff is here very soft, and 
water year by year washes it away. 
the day when the chapel was built it 


wd far from the edge of the cliff; but the 
th of time gnaws never so greedily as 
en it moistens its repast with water, and 
d near when the 
The structure 

s originally the chapel of a Norman man- 
nn whose stones were thus swallowed up 


ay must be ruin will 


ple over into the Severn. 


the river encroached on the land. 
Portskewitt is near to that crossing of 
e Severn which bears the name of the New 
a memorable point in the history 
{the Welsh border. In 1645 the unfortu- 
ite King Charles I. was pursued by his 
es hither, and was ferried over the river, 
Hot 
his heels came Cromwell’s Puritans to 
he number of sixty, and forced the ferry- 
nen to take them over too. The mariners 
omplied sorely against their will, but in- 
stead of conveying the soldiers to the En- 
glish shore, left them on a reef of rocks, 
alled the “English Stones,” which 
high and dry, it being low tide. But before 


hich is here two or three miles wide. 


stood 


the soldiers could vet from the rocks to the 


main-land, they were surrounded by the 
Ing tide, the 
here really 
broad roe ky beach, 


ris 


so-called river Severn being 


1, With a 


up and down which the 


an estuary of the ocea 


tide « reeps for many rods, at its ebb leaving 
dry land where at its flood rolls a deep sea 


The soldiers were all drowned, and Crom 


well abolished the ferry, which remained 
unused for nearly a hundred years there 
after. A large black rock which is seet 


here is asserted to be the precise spot w here 


Julius Frontinus landed with his Romans 


in the reign of Vespasian, on his expedition 
against the fierce Silures. 


Chepstow enjoys the special distinetion, 


in a land where mere historical honors are 
easy, of sharing alone with Caerphilly in 
the poetic glory of “The Norman Horse 
shoe.” Sir Walter Scott’s rendering of an 


ancient war-song of the men of Glamorgan, 
“Cadlef Gwyr Morganwg.” 








‘From Chepstow’'s walls at dawn of morn 
Was heard afar the buyle-horn, 

And forth in banded pomp and pride 

Stout Clare and fi Ne ri 

They swore thei inners broad sho gleam 
In crimson light on I mney’s stream: 
They vowed Caerp s 8 feel 

The Norman charger'’s s| 

Chepstow’s brides 1 1e toil 

That armed s ( for Cambrian broil: 
Their orphans long art may rue 

That for Nevill’s w rse forged the shoe 


The Clares held Chepstow through sev- 
eral generations. The special Clare referred 


to in the song was that lord marcher who 
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was otherwise called Gilbert de Strongbow. 
The Clares first became owners of these es- 
: tates after the death of Roger de Britolio, 
who seems to have been an exceedingly 
The king having 
thrown him into prison for disloyalty, this 
obstreperous Roger let lis tongne wag in a 


high-tempered knight. 


most offensive man- 
ner, and refused to 
eat humble pie of 
any man’s baking. 
It pleased the king 
at Easter, however, 
to send the impris 
oned Roger his roy 


al robes, “as was 
usual.” This 


doubt a 


then 
was ho 
vreat condescension 
on the king’s part, 
but Roger was not 
mollified by it; on 


a 


t ie @ the contrary, he ‘so 
MF disdained the favor 
eit) # that he forthwith 
Ti if caused a great fire 

uti , to be made, and the 

f ; ; mantle, the inner 
: hy PY sureoat of silk, and 


the upper garment, 
lined with precious 
iq furs, to be suddenly 
burned, which be- 
ing made known to 
the king, he was not 
a little displeased ;” 


aa 


me 


PETE Bi Seki BC eee 3 


cg 





Pee 








and by way of expressing his a 
observed, “Certainly he is a vey 
man who has thus abused me, b 
brightness of God, he shall me 
, out of prison as long as I live.” 
never did, but died there. 
The tirst object we notice on ay 
ing Chepstow is a goodly ye 
the old town wall, a long « 
away from the castle. The 
the feudal fortress stand on 
perpendicular limestone pr 
whose base is washed by the 
of the Wye. The castle was s 
on the edge of this cliff that t} 
derous walls of the ruin seem t 
with the rock on which th 
A peculiarity of many of thes: 
mous Welsh castles is that, y 
from one point, they appear to s 
out with great spaces bet wee 
various towers and halls, whil 
another they seem to be one solid » 
From across the river, Che 
Castle displays long reaches of green 
walls, which seem almost on alevel w 
ground, they are so hidden underneath t 
wealth of verdure ; but seen from the In 
which spans the Wye just below, the 1 
wheel together in a solid and imposing 1 
|The approach to the castle is on this s 
up a gentle hill covered with velvety gr 
i sward. 
| two lofty towers, with a massive iron-) 
door of curious and beautiful workmai 
the plate half fallen off now, through 
lerumblinge of the oak beneath it—oal 


masonry. 


The grand entrance is guard 





AROUED CHAMBER UNDER THE OASTLE. 











ON 


s old as the castle itself, which was 
after the Norman co quest 

» the four-pound cannon-b vhich 
a chain, serves sa knocker 

y t it with a racket which wakes 
s Ke the knoe kin Yy you may have 
Booth’s Theatre in the play of 
nut-trees are growing within 

und beneath the deep shade of 
eading branches stand rustic ta 


settees. 
s on every 
so richly 
eply hung 

iat they 
eat banks of 
ves against 


Purn 
lit. 


SKY 


the rig we 
hroughseveral 

rooms once 
for domestic 


oses, and by the 


} tt) 
OL Ulit 


warden’s 
ot 


I hen c 


ce in one 
vers. 
vo down a long, 
flight of stone 
rs to a chamber 
h is hallowed 
i terrible story 
ood, 
It was in the last 
rs of the eastle’s 
ry, two hundred 
thirty years ago. 
vell in person 
ome to besic ve 
stronghold, but was repulsed by a gal 
knight, Sir Nicholas Kemeys by name, 
held the castle with a handful of men. 
well retired, but left one of his officers 
mmand of the besieging army, with in 
ctions to starve the royalists out. The 
ttle garrison fought stubbornly for many 
s, but at last their provisions were ex- 
sted. 
f they would surrender; but they had 
wat lying in the river, just under this 
which in the dead of night 
Ove of Cromwell's 


They were now promised quar 


mnber, by 

ey intended to escape. 
diers, taking a knife between his teeth, 
swam across the river, and cut the rope by 
hich the boat was fastened, and took it 
Still the proud Sir Nicholas refused 
So the 
half-starved garrison, forced the castle, 
ud slew the knight and forty men, who 
ought to the last. In this chamber the 
st fierce struggle took place, and here the 
The 


is overarched with rafters of ce- 


ay. 


to surrender. besiegers assaulted 


stubborn Sir Nicholas was cut down. 
chamber 
mented stones to support the rocky roof, 
but it was evidently hewn out of the face 


of the limestone prec ipice. The only doo 
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Sat { (ual stairway 
Wwe ¢ ' dt e i » other « ; 
wT the v) h } ks dir } 
l nh upon t ! The huge : 
to which the be is fastened is st there 
in the stone tloon 

Across the court stands the ruined keep 
known in these days by the name of “Mat 
ten’s Tower,” because here was confined th 
famous regicide Henry Marten, and here | 
died in 16"0, after twenty vears ris 





MARTEN'S TOWF 


ment. Marten was one of Cromwell's stanch 
est supporters, and signed the death-war 
rant of Charles I. On the restoration of 
monarehy he was condemned to death; but 


as he was one of the nineteen regicides who 
surrendered LI.’s 


tion of mercy, the sturdy Roundhead plead 


under Charles proclama- 


ed that he had never obeyed any proclama 
tion before this, aud hoped he should not 
be hanged for taking the king’s word now. 
So he was let out of his cell in the Tower 
of London, and sent here under sentence of 
imprisonment for life. We climb about in 
the solemn old tower by the stone stairs 
which wind up in one corner, and pause on 
the various landings to look down into the 
great hollow shell. The floors have all tum 
bled down long ago, so that the iew is 
unobstructed from cellar to battlements. 
Ridges in the wall show where the floors 
hung. Birds twitter and fly about the emp 
| ty space, and the rich luxuriance of ivy from 


without flows in at the deep windows like 
rhere are fire-places 
ls, and in that one up yon 


a snow-bank. 


green 
visible in the wal 
the doves are 


fire 


billing and cooing 
1] 


der wher 


once burved thie which warmed the 














see 


nihil tt Retail 1 


‘eg iaictaditenins 





me 


Puritan’s chamber. Southey, standing here | 


in sentimental mood, wrote of Marten thus: 
** Often have these walls 

Echoed his footstep is With even tread 

He paced around his prison. Not to him 

Did Nature’s fair varieties exist; 

He never saw the sun’s delightful beams, 





Save when through yon high bars he poured a sa 
And broken splendor.” 

Better authority than the poet, however, 
tells us that the old regicide was not shut 
up in a cell, nor left lonely, but had his wife 
and daughters with him, and not only the 
range of the whole castle, but freedom to 
visitin the neighborhood. No doubt Marten 
led a happier and 
pleasanter lite dur- 
ing his twenty years’ 
residence at Chep 
stow than he did in 
his earlier and freer 
days. 

The view from the = 
castle walls on this 
side shows the rive 
Wye where it winds 
to the broad bosom of 
the Severn, through 
a fair hedge-rowed 
land. The serpentine 
course of this river 
has been supposed to 
be the origin of its 
name; but wye is a 
Welsh termination 
constantly employed 
in naming the rivers 
of Wales, as Towy, 
the spreading river; 
Llugwy, the dusky 


river; Elwy, the so- 
norous river, etc. 


Like all the rivers 
which empty into 
this estuary, it shares 


for some distance THE RIVERS WYE 
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from its n 
restless he 

the sea, 1 

falling, wit 
tion of hit 

feet, undey 

ence of the 
tides, 

From the t 
Marten we 
through a 
doorway in t] 
story, or wl 
once the third 
on to the top 
castle wall, 
has a sunke 
way below the 
tlements, now 
grown with iy 
with grass. 

Carved in the stone of the thresho 
observe the letters D. B., which are the. 
gram of his grace Henry Charles |} 
Somerset, Duke of Beaufort, Knight 
Garter, Lord of Raglan, Chepstow, and ( 


ler. This worthy knight is the owne 


|} ruins enough to break the heart of a 


| man, for ruins, however grand and pict 


| that, they must be kept in order in 





esque, are utterly unprofitable; and not « 


days of reverence for antiquities, o1 

proprietor will not receive popular app 
tion. The Duke of Beaufort not only o 
Chepstow, but he owns Usk (already 


AND SEVERN, FROM OHEPSTOW CASTLE WALLS. 
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917 
d Raglan and Oystermouth and! by a wor e girl And standing 
nd I know not how many eas n the yrave d of St. Arven’s th 

ad Tintern Abbey besides All | perfection of beautiful « vated and hedge 
props and mends constant so | rowed fields a bout vou, voncder in the d 
shall fall to no further decay, dur- | tance looms before vou a scene se grand 
it least. eur is almost worthy to be mentioned in the 
sa pleasant old town, once a} same breath with the Yosemite Valley li 
rable place than now. Phe | deed, as I look upon I « lmost believe 


TILE 


ets are quaint and hilly, and wind abont 
range fashion. There is an old church 
h was founded in the reign of King Ste- 
n, and was a cell to the abbey of Cor- 
le,in Normandy. The ashes of Marten 
regicide lie under a stone in one of the 
The old Roundhead was buried in 
chancel originally, but a bigoted vicar, 
name was Chest, caused the remains 
© removed further off. On this person- 
in epitaph was written by his son-in- 
in these somewhat irreverent words: 


ose 


‘Here lies at rest, I do protest, 
One Chest within another; 
The chest of wood was very good— 
Who says so of the other?” 
on the stone which covers Marten’s grave 
in inseription, in the shape of an acrostic, 
tten by the regicide himself, which some 
e criticised as not being poetry of a high 
rder. But then I never heard that Marten 
iid claim to be considered a poet at all. 
Two miles from Chepstow yon pass the 
quaint old church of St. Arven’s, where you 


nay rest, if you are tired, at a cozy road-side | did ruins w 


nn, kept, to all outward appearance, solely 





WYND LIFF. 


myself standing once more on that rngged 
precipice which overlooks the mighty valley 
in the Sierras at whose bottom winds the sil 


ver stream of the Merced. It is the Wynd 


Cliff! “What aecathedral is among chureh 
es,” wrote the antiquary Fosbroke, many 
years ago, “the Wynd Cliff is among pros- 


pects.” But the cathedral will still possess 
the stronger charm for the lover of antiqui 
ty, thongh its hoary walls are youthful in 
comparison with the everlasting hills. 

The region round about the Wynd Cliff is 
thick with the haunts of legend. There is 
a story for almost every rock in the whole 
five miles that lie between Chepstow and 
Tintern Abbey. f these of the 
battles which have been fonght along this 
border, as the legend of Wyntour’s Leap 
a precipice on which was fonght one oft the 


some ¢ are 


fiercest strnggles of the civil war, and over 
which SirJohn Wyntour was forced on horse- 
back into the river below. But the prepon- 
derance of local story shows plainly the 
influence of the grandold abbey whose splen- 
are approaching—Tintern 

robed Cistercian monks 


the white 


where 
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] 


bore the cross of life throughout four cen 


bout halt 
Cliff and Tintern the 
hung branches of the yew, 
the Devil’s Pulpit. 


used in othe 


turies. way between the Wynd 
re is a jutting crag ovel 
by vloomy called 
His Satanic eminence 
and wickedet days to preac hh 


itrocious morals, or immorals, to the white- 
taken no 
him 


would 


robed brethren (who must have 


so far to hear 
The 


not be creditable to the monks if it stopped 


little trouble to com 


from this rocky pulpit. story 


here, so of course it continues. 


One day the } 
P | 


| 





devil grew bold, and taking his tail under | 


his arm in an easy and deqgagée manner, hob- | 


nobbed familiar 


iy proposed, just for a lark, that 


preach them a nice red-hot sermon from the | 


rood-loft of the abbey. To this the monks 
agreed, and the devil came to church in high 





glee. But fancy his profane perturbation 
Thad nearly written holy horror) when the 


ly with the monks, and final- | 
he should | 


treac herous ¢ istercians proceeded to showel | 


him with holy water. 
his tail between his legs and scampered off 
howling, and never stopped till he got to 
Llandogo, where he leaped across the river 
into England, leaving the prints of his tal- 


ons on a stone; and if you doubt the story, 


there is Llandogo on the map before you to | 


prove it. 

Phe Cistercian monks arose in 1098, but 
were not introduced in Britain until thirty 
years later. One of the wealthiest editices 
occupied by them was Tintern Abbey, which 
the Norman family of Clares, living in Chep- 


stow 


Castle, founded on the spot where the 





TINTERN, FROM TUE HILL. 


The deyil clapped | 





Welsh Theodorice ot 


slain by pagan Saxons in 600, wl 


Glamor 


king 


} 


ing for the Cross. This king had 


hard by. ] 


There was also a tem) 





CISTEROLIAN MONK, 


spot in the Druidical days. At first the | 
tercians were ascetics of the sternest 
vowed to poverty, humility, toil, priva 
and life in solitudes far from the hau 
men. But as time went on they grew 
and with riches came luxury, good li 
and bad practices. The community at |] 














ON THE 


s only 150 years old when they built 


magnificent abbey whose ruins now 


in lonely splendor here on the Welsh 
of the Wye. 


neely style, dispensing the 


In this abbey they lived 
most sump 
s hospitalities, and more than once en 
kings at their table. Their glo- 
evan to decline in the fifteenth century, 
hen the Reformation came, and Henry 


no 
ne 


Il. dissolved the monasteries throughout 


Vi 


Britain, there were but thirteen of 
rrotherhood remaining in Tintern. The 
3 are now the property of the much- 


ring Duke of Beaufort, and being his, 
ept in the tidiest possible trim by a 

odian who lives most comfortably in 
of the corners of the old pile. 

The first sight of Tintern Abbey from the 
on the Chepstow road almost warrants 
claim which has been made for this ruin 

it is the most picturesque in Britain. 

Yet the claim is made less on account of the 
terior than of the interior. It stands in 
secluded and romantic valley, 

iks of the Wye, surrounded by cultivated 





close to the 


s and embowering trees. 


iver you find that its immediate inflosure 
i level, grassy lawn surrounded by stone 


lls, and with a wooden gate opening oft 


al 


s western fagade. Here at a glance 
able to comprehend the ruin in its en 
ty; nothing is hidden, nothing 


) or left unexplored. 


mre golden light. 


Isilon, 





WELSH 





On drawing 


smooth highway which runs in front of 
we 


covered 
The bright free sun- 
ie bathes the ruin in one broad lake of 
No trees intercept the 
There were trees in the grounds 
near the road a short time ago, but they so 
shut off the view that they have been cut 
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ROM THE ROAD. 


down. The facade nearest us is the main 
entrance to the church, which is the part 
of the abbey now most complete, or rathet 


least destrove d On the other side are the 


ruins of the cloisters, parlors, dining-hall, 
kitchen, chapter-house, ete., much fallen to 
decay. The limb of the cross which juts 
out with its tall peak on our right is the 
south trans pt. The great window which 


occupies so large a part of the principal fa 
cade is an exquisite specimen of rich Gothi« 


ornamentation, 


It is not, however, until we have passed 
into the church that the really sublime ef 
fect of this grand ruin bursts upon us. The 
gaze sweeps down the entire length of the 


vast nave to the marvelously light and ele 


gant window which lifts its graceful stone 
mullion at the opposite end of the church 
Along the sides of the 
range of 
completely to the 
bled to their base. 


is the high blue sky. 


perspec tive stands a 


fine Gothic pillars, some. rising 
arches, others quite crum 
Overhead the only 


Along the 


vealth of ivy, ane 


root 
Sunimnit of 
the ruined walls we see a 
paths where people 


. Visitors like ourselves, 


, , 
about. 


hit, 
Which trom without is 


11: : 
are walking secure 


the ri ve stand in the south 


Passing to 


aisle, the entrance 


to 
now walled up, The view here is hardly 
less impressive and majestic than the othe 
a vista of crowding arches, walls, and win 
ich the ivy riots luxuriantly. 


dow s,among W hic 


Here within a railed space is a collection 
of encaustic tiles, relics of former elegance, 


various designs, as flowers, animals, 
Half 


south 


bearing 


and the arms of the abbey donors. 


this aisle we come to the 


wav down 


transept, where stands the mutilated statue 
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of Roger de Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, who 
built the chureh—a strange, ghastly, bro- 
ken figure, of gigantic proportions, with its 
head and members lopped off, as if it had 
been put through some hitherto undream- 
ed-of refinement of inquisitorial torture, in 
which it had been literally broken all to 
pieces. It came to this lamentable state, 
however, through the freak of a drunken 
Welsh sailor, who, passing this way in the 
course of a spree he was occupied In con- 


ducting, mistook the effigy for a person on | 


pugilistie purposes intent, and so proceeded 
to knock its head off its shoulders. It is 
needless to say this was a great many years 
ago, When the ruin was open to the incur- 
sions of any vagabond strolling by. The 
eftigy is now propped up in a grim sort of 
fashion against the branches of a giant ivy. 
It is, perhaps, the most interesting relic in 
the abbey. It represents the doughty De 
Bigod in his chain-armor, with short sword 
and shield; and the probability is, it would 
have gone hard with his drunken assailant 
if the knight had been as much alive as the 
mariner took him to be. 





Pintern Abbey 
been a favorite 
place with artist 
as with poets. W« 
was a frequent Visit 
neighborhood, to 
was coustantly ret 
his poems when yp 
from returning in t 
and many other po 
made Tintern thei 
It is sufficiently remot 
any railway station t 
the common fate in « 
of certain abbeys m 
cessible to London. 0 
overrun by the ex 
izing rabble: and « 
striking beauty fails t 
to it the cockney 
taste, time, and mo 
all three somewhat | 
So the soft note of the 
water bottle is not 
within its hoary walls 
the smell of the vulg 
convenient sandwicl 
lutes not the purity 
hallowed atmosphere 

To visit the well-presi 
ruins of one such cast 
Raglan is to realize 
plainest manner, and a 
be realized nowhere, 
haps, out of Wales, the 
form and manner of the 
led by the barons of me 
val times. 

Ruined Raglan stands 
a hill called by the We 
Twyn y Ciros, by the English the Che: 
Tump. Its outward walls were surrour 
by an exterior moat, now filled up and oy 
grown with grass. Of the draw-bridg¢ 
which it was crossed there remains no si 
nor of the gate of entrance there. ‘| 
second gate is the present entrance to t 
grounds. Two ivy-overgrown square toy 
ers stand sentinel at this great gate, an 
tree is growing on the top of one of the: 
behind the beautiful open-work parapet. 

The great stone bay-window which juts 
out into the court near by is probably on 
of thé finest specimens of its kind to be se 
any where in Wales. It is so massive in 
proportions that the effect of its heavy sto. 
frame-work is light and elegant, and w 
its rich festooning of ivy it is a beautit 
picture. Opposite to this great windo 
within the banqueting hall it lighted, 1 
baron’s table stood; over his head the ar 
of his house sculptured on the wall. 1 
carved escutcheon is still plainly visibl 
though its motto is nearly obliterated, f 
the hall is roofless now and open to a 
weathers. A beautiful geometrical roof 0! 
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once covered it, with a cupola In 
tre, rich with stained glass; and you 
up there the stone corbel heads, 
carved faces, on which it rested 
enty years after the castle surrende1 
Cromwell. Where once hung the gal 
the musicians, now yawns, high up 
vall, the doorway through which 
ro they all passed into the shades, 
e the grand. staircase, whose 
entrance invites me (and whose like 


of inno other Welsh castle), I qui k 





the open air at the top of the ivy 
wall. From this height we look 
| upon a lovely landscape reaching 
X } 





s\\"2 Whitechur 


away to the mountains beyond Abergaven 


ny, and including villages, fields, forests 





churehes, repeated again and again ove 
miles of fair distance 

A moat with water in it is not a thing t« 
be passed lightly by. I descend from the 
top of the donjon keep, cross the modern 
rustic bridge which spans the moat, and 
seating myself on a stone against the ivied 
wall there, linger long in reflection in this 
weird, romantic, beautiful spot Nobody 
comes here to disturb my reveries: the si 
lence remains utterly unbroken; the met 
ry-makers of the féte are gathered on the 
green far from here, and not a sound of its 





brass-band is able to penetrate to me through 








\ =< Cha pelhil ba 
q TINT! the half dozen or more solid walls whos 
ABI = - 14 , 
on ¥ i accumulated feet make a barrier that would 
e 

“\P mufile the noise of the Boston Jubilee were 
ee Peo “h Af it next door Iam really in the moat now, 

‘ ins y ~ , 
/ a = jf though the waters of the moat le tar below 

~ Piercefield e 


{ ‘ | me in a still deeper foss A broad sunken 


Ventmood CHEPSTOW Six y walk runs almost completely around the 
ay 









Shire Newton’ Soot if, donjon ke ( p- be hind me, yt rh ips a doze n 
a & feet above my head, rises a stone wall 
' Crick % ve) ‘ j thickly overgrown with ivy. At the top of 
“o the wall is the level lawn of the terrace in 
I M front of the grand porta Below me sleep 
ae the waters of the moat, with great lily 
; leaves afloat on their bosom. A thieht of 
t a= } stone stairs (broken in places, and protect 
_ LE eo \ ed with a stout wooden hand-ra eads out 
hat > of the moat up into the pitehed stone court 
4 x we first entered. At its foot is a dark arch 
4 ee . way leading to a range of vaults undet the 
J mr) gate towers To my left runs the sunken 
promenade in which I am sitt ng, Shadowed 
: by its high w i; and at frequent terval 
v I observe deep niches in this wall, ten feet 
high, which are empty and moss-grown 
4 now, but n the days of the ecastle’s glo 

\ 


they were occupied by the effigies of Roman 





emperors that stared stonily down Upow ti 


THE VALLEY OF THE WYE. vater throughout many centuries. 
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Richard Strongbow, in the twelfth centu 
ry, gave the domain and eastle of Raglan to 
Sir Walter Bloet, in consideration of sol- 
diers, money, and arms furnished by Bloet 
for Strongbow’s expedition into Treland, 
The story of most of Raglan’s lords is a sto 
ry of bloodshed and death by violence. Si 
William ap Thomas, who owned the castle 
in Henry V.’s time, had two lusty sons, one 
of whom was that gigantic knight, Sir Will 





IN THE MOAT, 


iam Herbert, whose monument we have seen 
in Abergavenny Chureh, and who did such 
prodigious slaughter with his poleaxe at 
Banbury battle. The other son, who dwelt 
here under Henry VI, also espoused the 
cause of Edward IV., and also lost his heac 
at Banbury. The next inheritor of Raglan 
was made justice of South Wales by Richard 
Iil.: and the next, who got Raglan through 
marriage, Was beheaded at Hexham. And 


so these old knights went on fighting, mar- 


rying, and being beheaded, with tiresome 
frequency, until the day of the Earl Ed- 
ward, Master of the Horse under King James 
lL, who “died rich, and in pea eful old age 
a fate that befell not many of the rest; 
for they expired like lights blown out, not 
commendably extinguished, but with the 
snult very offensive to the standers-by.” 
Then came the reign in Raglan of the 
noble Marquis of Worcester, which period 
surpasses in interest all the preceding cen- 
turies of this stronghold’s history rolled to- 


LAGLAN OASTLE, 





gether; for not only is it the rv 
long and hard fighting threng} 
Cromwellian wars, but it includes ¢ 
of the invention of the ste all-eny 
son of Raglan’s lord, 

The fame of the water-works of 
in the seventeenth century Was 
throughout the kingdom. Not o1 
there wondrous great fountains « 


bowling-green and in the fountain 


where stood a statue of a white horse a 
other figures, from which spurted fantast 
streams of water, but in the moat thei 
were amazing engines which threw a glit 
tering spray clear to the top of the gr 
donjon keep. At all fétes within the castl 
walls these water-works were set in m 
tion, to the delight and wonder of th 
knights and ladies, who looked on them as 
the vision of some fairy tale. ‘ 
It is night when we enter Monmouth, 
town renowned in history, but more re 
nowned on account of its historian, Geotire 
of Monmouth, perhaps the most delighttu 
old liar who ever wove historical lore out 





of his jnner consciousness. Henry V. was 
also born in this town, but Henry of Mon 
mouth, by that name, is less famed over thy 
world than Geofirey of Monmouth. 

That quaint old chronicler, Speed, in 1610, 
in his Historie of the Kingdom, wrote thus ot 
Monmouth Castle: “ But as all things tind 
their fatall periods, neither may any mort 
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ON 


losse of glorie then Monmouth’s 

ch Captive like doth yeeld to 
Lime Her downe-cast stones 
lotty furretts doe shew what 
t bare, standing 

nd In compasse, 


er Wwalles another 
ereon a Towre of 
id strength IS 


1 was the 


birth 
conquering Hen 
triumpher ove 
now decayed, and 


ly Castle, is be- 


etter then a regard- 
ve,” 
ire no vestiges of this 
remaining. Itwas 
vn by Cromwell’s 
One Sunday, when 
je were at church, 
iths after the place 
taken by the Round- 
startled by 
the 
had fallen, aftei 
undermining. The stones were carried 
soon after to mend the But 
en cradle in which the hero of Agin- 


a baby is still 


ey were 
se of a erash in 
vrounds: the towe1 
roads, 
is rocked when in ex- 
e, Care fully preserve d by descendants 
rsonage who held the responsible of- 
ocker to the prince. It 
the 
the bottom for 


is wider at 


d than at other, and there are 


cordage to pass 
,on which was supported the royal 
bed—a mattress of rushes, the best 
d afforded. 

Castle, of which the ruins are 
ing by comparison with those of 
Raglan, formed of the 
fortresses erected by William the 


after the 


outh 


vy and one 


{ 


1 immediately 


Conque st, 





FOUND AT MONMOUT 


is held through five centuries by va 

8s Norman lords of the border. 
I should not have lacked for 
Monmonth had I 


aAmnsement 


arrived in 


the town 
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hundred years ¢ r. Not only had they 
theatres ‘ st century, but they had 
other ¢ ‘ ‘ } il S 

ete The i ul t 





ing, bull-baiting, and eock-fiehtir 


and while 





alists con 


the severer mot 
“the baiting of the bear and eock-fightin 


as “no meet recreations,” they held that 


“the baiting of the bull 
therefore it 
thority.” 


hath its use, 
is commended by the civil au 
They had still other 
which put to shame that lonely, solemn bill 


iard-table. They 


recreations, 


vathered every evening to 


] 


pl LV at quoit 3. fives, tennis, bowls, and arch 


When Lord 
of 1202, the 


not go to bed at ten: on the contrary, he 


Nelson was here in the 
Tratalgat 


ery. 


summet hero of 


met a merry party at the bowling-green, 
till a late hour in 


and passed the evening 
reat jollity. 
Among the ancient relics of Monmouth 


there is one whieh was supposed to be the 


font at which the illustrious Harry 

christened. It is a stoup which was dug 
up in a garden on that side of the casth 
nearest the church, and its surface is deco 


rated with shields, which would seem to in 


dicate that it was a vessel of some dignity 
But the wisest untiquaries think it was the 
mortar used in the castle kitchen to pound 


up the mustard. Salt beef and bacon were 


the common food of the medizval m 


and mustard the universal condiment eat 
en therewith Phe stoup weighs fifty-six 
pounds, and is of a common gritstone pecul 


same which 
castle, I 
that it is 


Forest of Dean, the 


is used for corner-stones in the 


ar to the 


am perfectly ' it to coneede 


not the baptismal font of the royal Harry, 
t undi 


mortar 


so long as I eft in the sturbed be 
lief of his 


cook: but I am determined to set my face 


that it is the mustard 


as a flint ag nst this modern crop of sl iTp 
nosed wiseacre ho, with cold, glitter vy 
remorseless spectacles, peel into the sweet 
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heart of every pleasant belief, and tear that 
heart deliberately out, under pretense that 
they are the truth. A murrain 
on the truth, when it dares to tell an unhap- 
py world there was no William Tell, that 
Joan of Are died in her bed an old womat 


vetting at 


1, 
that Charlotte Corday was not handsome 


nor pure, and that Benedict Arnold led a 


7a) 


. to 


——— 


nyson’s time. It was Geoffrey 
immortal the Arthurian romances « 
in the old Breton lays suug by tl 
century harpers, and who wrote t 
the Welsh prophet Merlin. 

The country surrounding Monm 
than the te 
author of the “ Elegy in a Country ¢ 


less rich in interest 


SZ, 
Mita) 


rn 


as 


GEOFFREY 


omfortable and contented life in a foreign 
land after he had betrayed his own! 

The feature of all others most interesting 
in Monmouth is the window which lights 
the room in which that delightful old Geof- 
frey spun his fairy web of history made won- 
derful. Itis a great stone hanging window 
of quaint and curious aspect, and dark with 
the grime of centuries, and it is renowned 
throughout the land as Geoffrey’s Window. 
Geoftrey was a Benedictine monk, whose 
surname was Ap Arthur, and who was arch- 
deacon of Monmouth in 1151. It is a mo- 
mentous reflection, as you look up at this 
window, that you here stand at the head 
waters of that glorious stream of historical 
fiction which has rolled its musical tide 
down the centuries, telling over and over 
with perennial delight the tales of Arthur 
and of Merlin. Had not Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth written, there would have been no 
*Tdyls of the King,” the life of King Arthur 
would have come down to us barren of that 
wealth of story which now makes it peer- 
less in the realm of romantie tradition. It 
was this Welsh priest who seized upon the 
faint records of an age which was ancient 
even to him, but to which he was nearer by 
three centuries than Caxton, who printed 
the Morte Darthw some 350 years before Ten- 





*Ss WINDOW. 


yard” was here in 1770, and writing of 
Wye, said: “Monmouth, a town I 

heard mentioned, lies on the same rivei 
vale that is the delight of my eyes, an 


very seat of pleasure.” The town stands 


a lovely valley surrounded by mont 
whose very summits are cultivated 
parks. On one of these heights there is 


Roman camp within the spacious grou 
surrounding the mansion of a private gi 
tleman. From this camp halfa dozen othe 
military posts are visible, some near by, an 
others at distances of twenty miles off. A 
cording to traditions which we eagerly cred 
and which the coldest judgment finds gx 
reason to approve, the heroic Caractacus of 
en occupied this camp during his nine yea 
struggle against the Roman invaders; : 
from its summit he could see the trees s 
rounding his elay-built home- 
and a palace 





at once al 
in old Caerleon. The lo 


height afforded him a secure retreat, w 


his half-naked and poorly weaponed w 
, when the mail-clad and well-arm 
Romans pressed them too hard; and it 
no doubt owing to the opportunities for 1 
cuperation afforded by these mountain fas 
nesses that the sturdy Cambrian king wa 


r1ors, 


so long able to make war against an enen 
so vastly his superior in numbers, 


rae 
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OLD MAN GRAM. 


In little Gram Court lives old man Gram, 


) 
| 


The patriarch of the pl 
Where often you'll see his tace 


Eager and greedy, peering about, 


ace, 


As he goes bustling in and out 

At a wriggling, rickety pact 

Brisk octogenarian’s pace. 
He rattles his stick at my heels, and brags, 
As he comes shuffling alone the flags 
Brags of his riches and brags of his rags, 


Much work and little play. 


* You see where I am,” says old man Gram 


“You see where I am to-day. 
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‘I came to town at twelve years old, 

With a shilling in this ’ere pocket” 
You should see him chuckle and knock it! 
“The town to me was a big stout chest, 
With fortunes locked 


ked in the till: but I 
A silver key would unlock it 
My little key would unlock it. 


arts ssed 


I found in a rag-shop kept by a Jew 

A piace to sleep and a job to do, 

And managed to make my shilling two; 
And that’s always been my way. 

Now see where I am,” cries old man Gram 
‘Now see where I am to-day !” 


In his den atop of the butcher's shop 
He lies in his lair of husks, 
And sups on gruels and rusks, 
And a bone now and then to pick and gnaw, 
With hardly a tooth in his tough old jaw, 
But a couple of curious tusks 
Ah, picturesque, terrible tusks! 
Though half Gram Court he ealls his own, 
Here, hoarding his rents, he has lived alone, 
Until, like a hungry wolf, he has grown 
Gaunt and shaggy and gray. 
‘You see where I am,” growled old man Gram, 


As I looked in to-day. 


‘I might have a wife to make my broth, 
Which would be convenient—rather ! 
And younkers to call me father. 

But a wife would be after my chink, you see; 

And bantlings for them that like!” 


snarls he; 
‘IT never would have the bother 
They’re an awful expense and bother! 
I went to propose at fifty-four, 
But stopped as I raised my hand to the door: 
‘To think of a dozen brats or more! 
Says I, and I turned away. 
Now see where I am,” brags old man Gram— 
‘Only see where I am to-day! 


“T had once a niece, who came to town 
As poor as any chureh mouse: 
She wanted to keep my house. 

Tut! I have no house to keep: go back.’ 
I gave her a dollar, and told her to pack; 
At which she made such a4 touse 
You never did see such a touse! 


Whole rows of houses were mine, she said; 
I had more bank shares than hairs in my head, 
And gold like so much iron or lead— 

All which I couldn’t gainsay. 














OLD MAN GRAM 


Men see where I am,” grins old man G 


“They see where I am to- 


“But if there is any thing I detest, 
And for which I have no occasion 
Sir, it’s a poor relation. 
They’re always plenty and always in need 
Take one, and soon you will have to fe 
Just about half the nation 
They ll swarm from all over the nation! 
And I have a rule, though it’s nothing new 
Tis one that I learned from my friend the Jew: 
Whatever I fancy, whatever I do, 
I always ask, Will it pay? 


ee eS . 
Now see where I am,’ boasts old man Gram 


Per) 


“ Just see where I am to-day! 
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“1 GAVE HER A DOLLAR, AND TOLD HER TO PAOK, 


The little boys dread his coming tread, 
They are pale as he passes by, 
And the sauciest curs are shy, 
His stick is so thick and he looks so grim; 
Not even a beggar will beg of him: 
You should hear him mention why! 
There’s a very good reason why. 
The poor he hates, and he hasn’t a friend, 
And none but a fool will give or lend; 
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For, only begin, there'll be no end 
That’s what I always say. 
Now see where I am,” crows old man Gram— 


* Just see where I am to-day!” 


His miserly gain is the harvest grain; 
All the rest is chaff and stubble; 
And the life beyond is a bubble. 
We are as the beasts; and he thinks, on the whole, 
Tis quite as well that he has no soul, 
For that might give him trouble 
Might give him a deal of trouble. 
The lone and short of the old man’s creed 
Is to live for himself and to feed his ereed. 
The world is a very good world indeed, 
If only a chap might stay: 
‘Only stay where [ am,” whines old man Gram— 


9 


“Stay just where I am to-day! 


LITTLE BOYS DREAD HIS COMING TREAD....AND THE SAUCLIEST OURS ARE suy.” 
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IFE on Broadway is pretty nearly every | the inside of an orange is by eutting it 
j ne It is the broadest farce, the through the middle: and if, in sort of veo 
st tragedy, and the most delicate com- | graphical vivisection, a Scalpel should be 
s tender, severe, sad, and joyous drawn down the middle of New York, it 
ible text for the satirist, the moral- | would fall into the channel formed by Broad 
humorist, the preacher, and the man | way. The efiluence is at the southern ex 


vorld. No ambition, passion, or creed | tremity of the city, and the affluence is o 
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SOENK ON UPPER BROADWAY. 


may not be studied in its magnificent pa-| the borders of Central Park, the street cours 

rade, which puts together things that by ing almost due north and south for a litth 

nature are widely apart, and effects a grand | less than four miles. 

ensemble of vividly dramatic contrasts. On account of its centrality and direct 
Topographically, as well as by the selec- | ness, it is touched by nearly every moving 

tion of traffic, the street is the main artery inhabitant of the city in his daily walks 

of the city. The best way of finding out if he is going from north to south, he pre- 
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fers it to the other avenues, because it is straight and its pavement is good; 


8 golng from at quarter east to any quarter west, he must intersect it at some 
gaining his destination. The country visitor coming from the Jersey and Lo 
ferries feels secure when he reaches Broadway, and while he keeps to it he ea 


very far astray, no matter what his destination is. Itis not only a channel of e 


trattic. but a favorite promenade of the idler and pleasure-se¢ ker, and though the 
e ofa man ma be few, a walk up or down Broadway Is Sure to contront 


somebody that he knows. 


omereas The crowd is not distinetive ly fashionabl 
well-dre ssed people preponderate 5 workme! 
| tian and poverty-stricken work-girls appe 
stream, besides threadbare adventurers and 1 
| ject devotees of the gutter. It is a crowd 
| in numbers and steadier in its tlow than at 
| London can show in Fleet Street or the Stra 
|} it mixes up the most dissimilar elements of 
ality and condition. ‘The night is never so « 
} so stormy that the footfall of pedestrians 
| rumbling of vehicles are altogether hushe« 
occupants of the front-rooms of the hotels, 
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LOWER BROADWAY. 
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nuit the 
The proces 


‘ nade Ss. 


ety Is 
Broadway 


,and look 


iwhits vis 

eenthe two 

Ke SUrigs 

Ss, we still 

Iie pedes 

plodding 

on various 

s of erime, 

trv, pleasure, 
ty. 

ce come 

vhither go 

asks Car- 

s German pro- 

from his 

uttower. It 

pparently the 

crowd from 

to day and 

n year to year; 


faces are the 
ne, and so are 
ie passions shad- 
ed in those 
es, Individu- 
ility is subverted. If we stood under the 
portico of one of the hotels yesterday and 
itched the procession, we may stand there 
-day and see it over again without de- 
ting any great difference, its recurrence 
minding us of the band on the wheel of 
whine. But the individuality subvert 

n externals is strong enough in the 
nds of the crowd. When we apprehend 
the least intellectual and the least 
portant of the human beings who are 
passing before us has his own pet scheme 


t life, his own secrets, his own theories 
that he is a veritable microcosm in himself 
how profoundly significant the procession 
becomes! 

Our point of view is not introspective, 
however, for it would be vain and aside 
from our purpose to attempt an unravel- 
inent of the psychological complexities un- 
derlying the faces of the throng. What we 
are after is the surface glow of the picture 

the superficial episodes, the exhilarations 
of the traftice—the light and shade and the 
dramatic spirit of the thing. There is cheeri- 
ess, Impetuosity, vehemence, and brilliancy 





a Broadway crow 


itself can hardly surpass if. 


ant, and almost rhythmie, 


hundreds of wheels oofs on a resona 
of a heroic symphony. 
people from the country can! 
is bewildering, pai 
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tre s straight for nearly two miles, when | when all the patriotic bunting 
rns slightly to the northwest, the slen the view is more brilliant and rag 
der gi spire of Grace Church marking |ever; but what engages us me 
the turning-point. Its name is unjustified | crowd—that uneasy mass of b 
by fact: the breadth is inconsiderable, be Which resemble the pen-and-nk 
ng farther reduced apparently by the great an amorous correspondent Hast 
lu f most of the buildings, and the sur- | ever noticed a swarm of flies buzz 


{ mi T S 
Pr 
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INTERLOK OF A BROADWAY STAGE 


face is depressed as far as Canal Street, where 
a gentle ascent begins. The variety of ar- 
chitecture is extraordinary. Every materi 
al has been used in every style—brick, iron, 
glass, marble, granite, brown stone, yellow 
stone, wood, and stucco. Small, modest 
dwellings of a much earlier period, with 
old-fashioned dormer-windows projecting 
from the upper story, and modern plate- 
glass show windows inserted in the lower 
story, are threatened with suffocation by 
ildings twice or three times their height. 
The Sierras are not more serrated than 
the cornice lines of Broadway, and the effect 
is not at all satisfactory to an artistic eye. 


Sign-boards hang out and ftlag-stafis rise 


from nearly every building. Ona gala day, 


outside of a grocer’s window? That is a 


other resemblance which the crowd h 
The black dots seem to eddy, to rise an 
fall in constant commotion. There are hun 
dreds of them, and whatever their actu 
dress may be, they appear from a great alt 
tude to be black, which, excepting Sunda 
school festivals, is the case with all Ame1 
can and English crowds. 

The steady progress made by each show: 
that the confusion is not quite hopeless, aud 
if we fix our attention on a particular one 
our interest is immediately enlisted, and we 
follow its course with the patient, eagerness 


of an astronomer who devotes himself i 
constancy to one only of the alluring heay 
enly bodies. We can form no idea out of 
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ivied possibilities as to what manner 





the speck upon which we have set 
raze 1s, hor as to the errand upon which 
es, nor as to the thoughts that occupy 
It may be an exquisite with a lordly, 
rely strut, or a shabby clerk with bent 
ders and a family of six to support on 
uy dollars a week, or an observant lit 
man with eyes wide open to sugges 
, or a pickpocket with no less strong 
ers of observation in another direction, 
commercial drummer with samples in 
It elides slowly along, in and out 
¢ the other specks, and after a while it 
t. and we seek for it again in vain. 
Mankind will not bear looking at from an 
tion. The thin partitions of social 
fications melt in the distance ; sumptu 
ess of dress and grandeur of person are 
account; the millionaire and the beg- 
ive indistinguishable. A communist 
gaze happily on the world from 
ty steeple; for while all others would 
reduced to a common level of insignifi 
e, he himself would be above them all, 
that is communism of the practical 


\s we come down to the street again, the 
ies burst into the strong melody of a 
nn, and ring out the promise of the Eter- 
Rock in tones that the uproar of the 
fic can not drown. The grand old chureh 
ere, amid the busiest turmoil of commerce, 
bodying centuries of suffering and victo- 
es in its Gothic architecture, is an appeal 
» veneration which few can resist; and as 
e music of the chimes breaks upon the 
n, the most abstracted of the passers-by 
ince up at the historic sanctuary. How 
terly absorbed most of the faces that we 


see are! Money-making isa strong passion, 


id money-making in this neighborhood is 
i game of chance. A few doors from Broad 


way, on Wall Street, is the Stock Exchange, 
where scores of men are striving for wealth 





BROADWAY 


with the fierceness of maniacs. Other men 
flit by us on the street whose eyes are fixed 
with feverish intensity as they ponder ove 
their schemes In times of panic the tevel 
reveais itself in wilder taces and more lu 





ried steps, and the student who complains 
of the intellectual drain that is put upon 
him, might find consolation in the over 
wrought and exhausted condition of the 
men whos brains are occupied in the ap 
parently easy problems of the markets 
Bank messengers with actual bags of gold 
and packages of paper conve rtible into gold; 


} 


office-boys with saucy faces and no less sau 
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ey manners; shire 


d detectives with quiet, 
unobtrusive ways, altogether unsuspicious ; 
telegraph boys in neat uniforms, carrying 
yellow envelopes that contain words penned 
ten minutes previously in California; rail 


t 


iV magnates more important than many 
LINLS, spruce clerks and laborious porters 
are included in the throng which passes 


} | , 
before us in an almost solid body. 


All is not toil and trouble with the mer 


chants, however. Across the way is the white 
marble facade of a celebrated restaurant, 
where, after a successful stroke of business, 
a lucky handling of wheat or Erie, the mas- 


ters of the situation make merry over the 
costly vintages of Champagne and Burgun 
y, sometimes prolonging their revels to an 
hour when all the adjacent streets are dark 
and vacant, and Trinity spire points solemn- 


ly to the deep blue night sky. 

Soon after six o'clock the high pressure 
of the trattic down town abates, the oftices 
are closed, a single lamp being left burning 
in each to reveal the interiors to the police- 
man, and the tired-out workers seek their 
homes. By nine o’clock the street is quiet. 





ANIMATED SANDWLOLES, 


\ few pedestrians pass to and from the 
Brooklyn ferries at Whitehall. 
midnight and four o’clock the telegraph and 


Between 


newspaper offices send out their wearied op- 
eratives. The street is never quite empty, 
but the rapid change that takes place at 
night-fall, previous to which every stone 
and tlag has seemed to have a voice, sug- 


gests a visitation of palsy. 
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A short distance north of Trin 
Row slants off from Broadway, be 
rated from the latter thoroughtar 
new Post-oftice and City Hall Park 
are burning over there all night 
smirched with ink and pale with 
coming and going constantly. Tho 
buildings are the offices of the gr 
the Herald, the 7 
Tribune, the Sun, and the World. The 
stories, in which the editorial and cor 


ing hewspapers 


rooms are situated, blaze with light, 
the ground-floor a paler beam shows t] 
vertising-rooms, where a few sleepy « 
await the last advertisements. The 
ination can not encompass the nervous} 
and power of the influence which 
steadily burning lamps symbolize. S$ 
under the trees of the Park, which 
agreeable break in the high-walled st 
we are passed from time to time by rey. 
hurrying to their oftices with rolls of * « 
bearing on every current topie—lectur 
evolution, sermons, theatres, fires, mur 
receptions, funerals, and weddings. An | 
or so later the same slaves of the lamp ; 
us again as they go home; later the edit 
writers are seen, and later still the proot 
readers and compositors. The editor 
chief drives home in a coupé. The law; 
ers and law-makers—people in thems¢ 
mighty, but not as mighty as he—have w 
ed upon him in humility, and accept 
moment’s audience as a boon. He is 
incomparable planet of American civil 
tion, although the lustre of the satel S 
sometimes outshines the planet itself, 
as he composes himself in the corner of his 
modest carriage, his brain reflects in « 
ome the history of the world for a day. © 
a calm evening we can hear the roar of t 
presses on our bench in the Park, and in tl 
roar we fancy that we can make out the 
ticulation of the power which the myria 
white sheets are to have in the morning. 
While the lower part of Broadway is fille: 
during the day with urgent business met 
and is deserted at night, the upper part is 


chosen for purchases and promenade by 
much more brilliant throng, and is busy bo 
night and day. 

About two miles from the foot of th 
street the northward-bound traveller finds 
himself emerging from the close quarters 
of the street into one of those verdurous 
squares which lend a great charm to thi 
city. In the mornings and afternoons tly 
benches and the asphalt walks of this bit 
of country in town are crowded with whit 
capped nurse-maids attending prettily dress 
ed children; more or less disagreeable idlers 
varying in distinction from the tramp to th 
slightly overcome tippler; and the pedes 
trians, who are glad enough to vary the mo 
notony of the flag-stone sidewalk with a 
glimpse of the smooth grass-plats and the 
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In the evenings lovers 


re trees, 


take the places of the bonnes. and 
in does not wholly despise the 
for meditation atitorded by the 
venches, which are inclosed by 
foliage, and near the tranquiliz 
of the fountain The lamps 

¢ the foliage, and the square is 
gh buildings; the bells of the 
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fanys, 
Lords and ‘I ors, are concentrated w 
these limits or in the immediate ne | 
hood, and Ol il 1her most elegant attire 
appears In quest of new additions to her al 
ready volur 1S Apparel 

Woman out of the house is alwavs m 


nificent, and she 1s never so elaborate in het 


toilet as when, with the plea of nakedness o} 





SOENE IN UNION SQUARE, 


cars and the rattle of other vehicles 

ialf subdued, and the trees give one a 

se of sequestration, although a few strides 

ld bring us back to the street again. 

Looking out from Union Square, as this 

isis in the desert of buildings is called, we 

in idea of how interminable a Broadway 
wal is. 


About a quarter of a mile farther north 


Madison Square relieves the confinement of 


» street with fountains, grass, shrubs, and 
ces, and between the two such a parade 
iy be seen on fine afternoons, especially 
iturdays, as no other city in America, and 
v other cities in the world, can show. The 


“reat retail houses of the Stewarts, the Tif 


her lips, she sallies out on a shopping expe 

dition. On such oceasious she surrounds he 

self with an atmosplhere—or we had bette 

say incense—through which she looms in pro 
} 


portions not altogether her own: a spirit of 


imperativeness and supremacy vests her, 


and the men among whom she mingles drop 
into a sort of nebulous inferiority. A mas 
culine spectator Is quite apt to overlook the 
presence of men; the men are there inevita 
bly, but they wriggle helplessly and insig 
nificantly in the feminine sea of furbelows. 

So much in the way of generalization; and 
now to be more specific. It is the writer's 
unbiased opinion, well fortified by the com 


ments of others, that more pretty faces and 
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MADISON SQUARE, 


exquisite costumes are to be discovered | which women buy. The dry-goods st 
between Twenty-third Street and Union | preponderate, and after these are the 
Square 


m a tine afternoon than a month’s | stores, where plaster arms display the 
investigation will reveal in any other city. | strous absurdity of twenty-two-buttor 
rhis is not to be interpreted as praise of | the stationers’, where the last fashion 
any particular type of American beauty. | note-papers and cards are revealed 
All types are aggregated in that fluttering | faney stores, whose windows are filled 
stream of feathers and petticoats. The | miracles of tortoise-shell and ivory cat 
looker-on passes through a confliction of | and expensive ornaments for the hous« 
ecstasies in the contemplation of all the va-| the person; the photographers’, where » 
rieties. Constaney becomes an impossibil- | tures are sold of the last idoi of the | 
ity when all that is dark and sensuously and the confectioners’, whose sweetmeats 
melting in woman flits by in a compact} put up in the daintiest and most extra 
brunette, to be succeeded by all that is fair | gant packages. Even the hawkers seen 
and heavenly in a spirituelle blonde—when | understand the sex from which they ar 
Perfection seduces us one moment in the | expect patronage, and adapt their wan 
petite, and the next moment embodies her-| accordingly. An effectual appeal is ma 
self in a voluptuous amplitude of rosy flesh. | to woman’s softness by the sleepy Spit 
Though all the women we see are not} pups which are temptingly held out in 1 
pretty, an entrancing proportion are, and a| palms of a fancier’s hands, where they 1% 
still larger proportion are attired with a dis- | semble balls of wool; and a stronger appea 
criminating liberality of taste which em-| yet is made by the one-armed soldier, who 
ploys vivid color without a suggestion of | barrel-organ has a hard time in making 
gaudiness. Another characteristic is the | self heard above the noise of the vehicles 
vivacity of manner, and the abundant use| Other vendors offer pressed ferns, toy 
of flowers, both natural and artificial, as a| plants, and photograph-holders. It may bx 
decoration. In the time of violets and roses | imagined from the presence of the sidewa 
the air of this overheated city street is as | merchant that the crowd is not par excelle) 
fragrant asa garden. Nearly every woman fashionable, and it is not; but it is prospe1 
wears a bouquet in her breast, and a perfect | ous, gay, and animated. 
legion of sidewalk peddlers add to the sweet-| When the business of her brief hour i 
ness with small bunches held out for sale in | partly over or finished, the outer womai 


baskets and on trays. | having been provided for, the inner woma: 


Most of the commodities visible are those | refreshes after her own fashion and in het 
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wunts No man with a grain of prope rooms Which are situated between Tweutv- 
him can be at ease in Pureell’s| third Street and Thirty-fourth Street 

y yomen’s shopping hours It is The lights are so numerous and brig 
ind unaccountably unpleasant to that we have no difficulty in making out 


full of women eating, no matter! the faces and dresses of the nocturnal pron 


the food may be At Maillard’s | enaders;: e doors of all the public resorts 
fusion ot the male element makes | are thrown wide open to us, and if we are not 
more endurable, and there we may | disposed to moralize too much, we can enjoy 
it a stickler for the minor elegan- | the excitement of the b irds, or the solace 
of cottee and cigars in a snug little alcove 


window, which is like the private box of a 
theatre,and from which the Vanity Fair out- 
side is like a grand performance prepared 
for our own particular amusement 


Carriages go by in which we discover 


opera and ball dresses ; the men Oh The side 


walk move along saunteringly, nearly evy- 
ery one with a cigar in his mouth, and the 
crimson tips of the weeds glow in the air 
like so many setting suns. The entrances to 


the hotels are filled with loungers and gos- 


sips. These are the men who, in their own 
estimation, make the world he men who 
act in it, and talk about it, and take pleasure 


out of it. 

The night-birds hover about the scene 
until the day-laborers begin to appear again, 
and the lights i ome of the p ices of en 
tertainment are not put out until sunrise. 


What we have aimed at, and all that we 





have been able to obtain, i oul superficial 

glance, has been a few of the more salient 

phases of the street. All the episodes of a 

walk on Broadway could not possibly be de 

scribed in the space to which our article Is 

limited. 

rhere are the show windows, which make 

a complete nternational exposition ot in 
rz 1 dustries: and it would be difticult indeed 

to think of a thing that could not be 

fe my lady is. The plate, the linen, | bought on Broadway If in some way the 
stal-ware, are all flawless. The menu | rest of the city should be demolished, Broad 
itin paper in gold and delicate tints, | way could supply the rvivors with every 


eht into suggestions of cherubs and | necessary and luxury of life, from dinners 

ise. at Delmonico’s to marmoset monkeys, from 
A tenet exists in the unwritten constitu- | Cashmere shawls to household furniture 4 
of the polit world 

prescribes an early 

ifter which women ‘ 

not be seen unescort t 

Broadway, but they 
in beyond it and un 
e iron shutters of the 
goods stores are drawn 
n, and the commercial 
1 appear on their way 
ne or to their elubs. 
reaching darkness is 
ist effectual in driving 
m home—they can not 
sist the terrors of that; 
nd when night is come, 
other phase of “life” is 
covered by the glare of 
many hotels, billiard 





lls, saloons, and Supper- THE TOY-WOMAN. 
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la Eastlake, 


Stor kings, and from cigarettes to retined lard. 


from colossal bronzes to silk 

Taking the curious exhibits only, what a 
variety Here is a little oyster 
saloon with two windows. 
filled dark 
which a stock of live frogs have flattened 


there are! 
One window is 
with moist green moss, upon 
themselves underneath the sign of “ fried 
frogs’ legs,” and just inside the shop a glow- 
ing range and frying-pan are ready to finish 
In the other 
window several groups of lobsters have been 


the business for the captives. 


made by a few touches of paint to resemble 
card and dinner parties with such verisimili- 
tude that 


available a disguise is not 


we wonder why so simple and 
used oftener in 
this lying world. Around another window a 
crowd are watching a bulbous-headed child 
who is demonstrating the action ofa patent 
swing called the “ Baby Walker,” which has 
a diabolical tendency to produce some brain 








SLOW W 


disease in any infant sacrificed to it. Next 
door an athletic salesman is exhibiting an 
adjustable chair, which is susceptible of so 
many complicated twists and turns that its 
possessor must be constantly in danger of 
involving his limbs in its machinery; and a | 
little lower down the street the attraction 
is a hive of uncomfortable-looking bees, 
which are sailing in and out among the | 
crowd, and making honey for a summer | 
drink, dispensed by their owners at five | 
Here a toy-shop window has | 
been converted into a miniature lake, upon 
which tiny steamboats are puffing about, 
and there a pretty girl is fingering a piano- 
like machine which obviates the use of a 
pen in writing. The dramas which repro- | 
duce Broadway scenes are always successful, | 
however destitute they may be of intrinsic 
merit, the exhilaration of the reality diffus- | 
ing itself into the pasteboard mimicry. 

But the crowd and the show windows are 
not the only diversions. Besides these there 


cents a glass. 


| 


| ing a dozen faces spell-bound, the artist com 


| to say nothing of the brighter light in th 


|had no gift or love for his oceupation, wh) 
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are the street vendors, who often oft 
esting studies, The eloquence oft} 
bond whose commodity is small ta 
of his twin In 
humbug, the man with the dentifric: 
a laugh into the most serious face. 


grease-erasers, and 


bor to these is an ambiguous fore 

Turkish eap, with odorous Tonka-l« 
and the next peddler is a philo 
who is apparently quite oblivious of 


sale; 


thing except the patent threader wit] 
he threads and rethreads a needle \ 
mumbles the advantages of his invent 
A tew 
attracted large 
on the sidewalk. 


years ago a precor 1OUS youl () 
audiences by his dra 
His materials wer 

bits of chalk hoarded in a torn trouse) 
et, and with these he rapidly drew po 
and legendary characters on the flag-stones 
No policeman being near, he fell earn 

to his work on his knees, and a lift 


INDOW. 


figure soon appeared in plethorie blotches 
of red, blue, and yellow. An amused crowd 
gathered and silently watched the swift n 
tions of the little vagabond’s hand. Wh 
portrait would it be? In the earlier stages 
of its progress every body thought he cou 
detect Captain Kidd, but an unforeseen tou 
quickly dissipated that notion ; then it seen 
ed to be bold Ben Butler, and then the late 
Mr. Eddy as Ingomar the Barbarian. Thus 
exciting the curiosity of his crities, and hold 


pleted his subject, working several mor 
blotches of yellow into the legs, and mixing 
a little brown with white over the face. Ii 
was only “a Turk,” indisputably erude ; but 
was there no zeal and cunning in its execu 
tion? We fancied that we could see both 


none-too-clean face of the artist as he rubbed 
the colors on the flags. Besides, if this lad 


did he choose it? His father was a cartman, 
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THE FIRESIDE. 





mother sold apples at a corner; his 
ind sisters were shoe-blacks and 
dors. Why did he not follow their 
? We might ask a string of ques 
we do not like the interrogative 
tting things. It is simpler to 
Phe lad was allured to his o¢ 
bv his love for it, his love for it 
of his sympathy with it, and his 
vith it was inborn and co-exist 
ibility to master it Chat is ou 
ted in the manner of the “ Hous 
< Built,” moditied. 
y two new-comers apy ared among 
t exhibitors in old man and a lit 
ho illustrated and offered for sale 
stem of lightning arithmetic Phe 
ul a pale, intelligent, studious face, 


i threadbare suit of black. The 


s about fifteen or sixteen, spoke 


lest but business-like manner, and 
ssed in a tasteful suit of gray in 
ve, womanly little body, who won 
irts of all spectators. The father 
a small blackboard and an easel, 
en the inexorable pol ceman was out 
iv, a convenient street corner was 
| for an exhibition. 
Broadway police belong to a special 
and are noted for their intelligence, 
ess, and military bearing. It is a 
to see one of these Apollos in but 


orting a timid lady through a maze 
les, or earrving a school-child aeross 
eet in his arms, and sometimes the 
is heroic. 

odd characters drift in the erowd: 1 
sing handbills without number are 

upon us; our ears are assailed by the | when the pedestria 
ig tramp of feet and the crash of | the sidewalk and 


eels; misery and merriment, pomp | smooth moisture; 


verty, ip various shapes, file before us. | when the fleeey wl] 
i matchless pageantry it is! appearances. But to 


there are days when the whole aspect phases of Broadway 


street is changed, as in a rain-storm, | magazine article is, 


THE FIRESIDE 


Wirn what a live intelligence the flame 


Glows and leaps up in spires of flickering red, 


And turns the coal, just now so dull and 
To a companion ! Not like those who cam 
To weary me with iteration tame 

Of idle talk in shallow fancies bred. 


From doleful moods the cheerful fire has led 
My thoughts, which now their manlier stren; 
And like some frozen thing that feels the su 


Through solitudes of winter penetrate, 
The frolic currents through my pulses run; 

While fluttering whispers soft and intima 

Out of the ruddy fire-light of the grate 
Make talk, love, music, poetry in one. 
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HOW BARRY BECAME A HERO 


r the unripe age of tuirteen, Barry Mun 
A son and Tom Finch were fast friends. 
Social differences did not trouble them. 
Their interest in base-ball was equally in- 
tense, and their antipathy for algebra was 
equally deep-rooted. Tom worked out Bar- 
ry’s mathematical problems, and Barry wrote 
fom’s compositions, and either would have 
made any reasonable sacrifice to secure for 
the other admission to a circus. 

When Barry Munson’s sister Louise said 
that Tom Finch was not “a proper associ 
ate,” her brother defended his friend stoutly. 
‘I guess he knows more’n you do, or that 
gvle-eyed Maynard either.” 
This was a doubly eruel thrust. Miss 
Louise Munson had finished her education 

had any one doubted it, she might have 
produced her diploma from the Raritan Sem- 
inary—and, moreover, Miss Louise Munson 
was an ardent admirer of Mr. Frederick May- 
nard. This latter gentleman, whom the in- 
Barry 


corrigible persisted in designating 


“ vorole-eyed,” was the son of a respectable 


tanner, who had amassed a fortune by in- 
dustry and hides. I presume he began life 
without adollar. That appears to be a nec- 
essary condition at the outset of every rich 
However, Josiah Maynard 


had been for twenty years a prominent man 


man’s career. 


in Barborough, and a new generation did 
not stop to question how he obtained his 
money. His son Frederick knew nothing 
of hides, and even less of the struggles which 
This 
lueky myope looked upon the world through 
Brazilian pebbles, and found it fair. He 
grew into manhood with a decided predilee- 


his father had undergone years ago. 


tion for gold-rimmed eyeglasses and gor- 
geous cravats. To these, somewhat later, 
was added a profound admiration for Miss 
Louise Munson. 

When Barry 
Finch to a higher plane than that occupied 


presumed to elevate Tom 


by Fred Maynard, his sister became proper- 
ly indignant. Tom Finch was the son of a 
mechanic, who was permitted to live chiefly 
through the gracious indulgence of Barry’s 
father. Had there been no Barborough 
Iron-works, it was reasonable to suppose 
that the Finch family could not have exist- 
ed; and certainly there would have been no 
a Munson. 
rhe Finches, therefore, owed the Munsons a 
debt of gratitude which they could hope to 
pay only negatively, that is, by preventing 
their Tom from associating with Barry. 

That is the way in which Miss Louise 
Munson looked at the matter when she pro- 
tested against her brother’s intimacy with 
Pom Finch. 

Now Barry himself, at the unripe age of 


Barborough Iron-works without 


was a mechanic. Tom himself wa 
rate fellow. He could play short 
ter than any boy in Barborough. 
make kites that would soar heave 
the limit of two balls of twine. H 
pecially good at leap-frog, and wit 
algebra would have remained forevy« 
It mattered very 
those days whether Tom wore pa 
Atter he thrashed 
Roper, because big John snatched 


known quantity. 
his coat or not. 


from Bessie Charlock’s desk in seho 
came at once a hero in Barry’s eye 
at thirteen heroes are worshiped 1 
voutly than in riper age. At twe 
worship is apt to turn to heroines 

As boys, then, Tom and Barry 
best of friends. They had but one « 
that is, of a serious nature, and t] 
caused indirectly by Bessie Charlo 
his thirteenth birthday Barry gave a 
to which, in spite of many protestatio 
Miss Louise, Tom Finch was invited. 
it came to supper-time, Barry offered 
cort Bessie Charlock to the dining 
Bessie refused to go; she “had com) 
Barry was at first astonished and afte 
indignant. Not, however, at Bessie. | 
perfectly right that she should kee 
word, and go with the somebody else 
had promised. Barry’s indignation ti 
upon that somebody else, who proved 
Tom Finch. 

‘I wanted to take Bessie Charlo 
supper,” said he, later in the evening 

“Why didn’t you ask her, then ?” rej 
Tom. 

‘’Cause you got ahead of me!” 

“Well, if she would rather go with 1 
s’pose it’s all right, isn’t it ?” 

This was more than Barry could stat 

“She wouldn’t rather go with you 
said, feeling the blood mount to his | 
“She went because she knew nobody « 
would go with you.” 

“Oh, wouldn't demande 
Tom, indignantly. “I guess any girl w 
have gone if Vdasked her; and if she hat 
I wouldn’t go blubbering ‘round to the 
low who got the best of me.” 

‘You just wait till to-morrow!” said B 
ry, as he moved away from the corner wl 
this unpleasant dialogue had been held 

Now Barry Munson hated girls in genera 
and eared very little about Bessie Charlock 
in particular. Basing his opinion chiefly 
what he knew of his sister Louise, it 
peared to him that girls were nuisances, a 
that their mission in life, if they had a 
was to interfere with their brothers’ pla 
Could Barry have had his own way about 
he would have invited only boys to his bit 
day party. 
were less objectionable than others; Bessi« 


they, now ?” 


thirteen, stubbornly refused to give up Tom’s | Charlock, perhaps, the least so of all. It it 


And yet he felt that some girls 





companionship merely because Tom’s father | became necessary to take a dose of medicin« 
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- 
~ th 
s preference was decides for sugar- | vic res of hie eral = 
S ad if he pres . 7 - es , 
yv he « the « SS 
y desired that vhich hi so in his extrav 
rine quat want ty hic 
l id othing oO He PSs tter were 
He é 3 elue 3, W e | 
ind her upidity Ss simp ma g1 I l hose 
Barry, who, upon Bessie’s unexpected | cha ‘ sec je ee 
vas forced to offer his company to! the stage 7 se. of Juliet 
felt that he had taker i! i lopatl ( Haidee the M of Athe were ) 
castor-oil And this may have a on the wv s: ¥ ‘ ‘ rne tw 
d for his tiff with Tom For three | a blond red ope 
fter the party the boys were open en eyed ballet-dance1 Ss a pleture of Joaals 
Then Barry relented. Charloeck 
\\ it’s tl use ot getting n id bout It > re t t ¢ ad efte 
vid he And tl itory ove! t ¢ metamorphosis Ba Mi 
ture effected a perfect lo [his sat ; et 
became closer friend in evel vre I ‘ Q | ( 
\ this, remember, at the unt pe age of He had 1 ‘ her girlish ticure 
nes of I i ‘ Vv, Croy ] 
At seventeen Barry went to « ege l th a riant bro ! I 
€1 to wor] Then it \ s that the deepener ( eC of e] a 
mutually to appreciate the dissim and freshened r with the vigor of perfe 
of their lots in life When Barry | health SI was ama rett Bari 
at the end of his Freshmat said, * Deu \ harming ie met el 
he treated Tom kine but th a ot ma ' ifter his ret o Barbo) 
pati 1@ air, whicl s more of- | ough ( let party I} were an 
( the young mecha than sult wonis val ut the best of friend 
ect The lusty friendship of ft r boy-| betwee ts 
d was in end. They met no longer I hoped ) ‘ d « ‘ py ‘to Con 
hat plane of pl isant equality where | mencement with Le e and Fred.” sa he 
and base-ball made them peers wirling his mallet ove1 f e] s hi 
had become thoroughly conscious | alma n | t rl a cane 
he was the son of Abner Munson, the “T should have « ed it, [ am sure 
er of the Barborough Iron-works, and | answered Bessic “Your orat [ suppost 
| had been made to feel the difference is the best of them ; What was 
yeen a patched eoat and broadcloth ibo y? 
At the end of another year Barry’s college “The effect of Platonic philosophy upor 
g began to make itself conspicuous- | modern thought,” replied Ba with ar 





His sister Louise, now Mrs. | unmistakable consciousness of the depth of 


Frederick Maynard, had no need to caution | his subject. 











against the impropriety of associating ‘Gracious me!” ¢ aimed Bessie, raisil 
th Tom Finch. Along with his 4schy- | her curved eyebrows “H nterested J 
s and caleulus, he had learned some other | should have been in that! Can’t you re- 
igs not laid down in the college curricu- | peat some of it now, M 
In spite of himself, Barry felt his cheel 
rom Finch is a good fellow, but fresh grow hot. This girl of nineteen knew noth 
t j fresh.” ing about Platonk philosophy, of course 
This was the opinion which Mr. Barry | Yet her ridicule made the self-satisfied bach 
Munson expressed concerning his former }elor of arts wv e not tle 
con panion. The hero of his s« hoo] days “You we d find it deuced! stup d, Mis 
ppeared to his finer and more refined vis- | Bessie,” said he at last. 
m very common clay, and he worshiped “Oh no, I shouldn’t! How could any 
nu no more than he did Robinson Crusoe | thing be stupid that comes from your pen 
or Gulliver. And then Plato—how niece c st be t 
} In good time Barry came home to Bar-| tell the world a out his philosopl 
orough with the aroma of the freshly! Let me see. Was he the one who love 
fledged alumnus about him. It was sweet | good things to eat? No, of course not! 
to the nostrils of his sister Louise, but it | That was Ep—Ep—” 
was not agreeable to people in general. “Epicurus,” suggested Barry 
He wore evyeglasse 8S how, which he removed “Te How ynorant in me not to know! 
whar 


vhen he wanted to see, and put on when! Why didn’t you write about the effect 
1¢ wished to be seen. He sprinkled his | whic] 8 pl ilosophy has. had on moder 
onversation with slang, and emphasized it | thought? I am sure you are qualified to 
with a frequent “denced.” The most ob-| treat that subject, Mr. Munson.” 

Vor. LVI.—No. 332.—16 
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Before Barry could interpret this remark 


l 
iy W il iit ther end of the t 


“No, it 


would not surprise me ve 
o hear ; 


you say so; but I sl 











( gy an obti e “rover” out of | your words.” 
he w ‘Suppose you were convinced « 
I , ( ‘ sincerity, might I hope that you 
o Mr. Baa \i ) cept the love I offer? Might I Lop 
é ‘ iy vou would promis to become WIV i 
aye el ym t “No, Barry; 1 do not love you well 
Yeloe h ‘ for that. When I promise a man to 
O1 | ( his wife, [must feel for him a deeper x 
cl \ i s thal ] do I 1 you.” 
\ ( l over his arm anda She turned her wondrously truthfu 
‘ ner ‘ ou ind, came p the | toward him, and kept them fixed upon 
tree It ect r him to pass | lace. The steady gaze brought the ot 
i iere Helen Boughton’s friends his cheek. 
er gaged at croquet “What have I ever done to forft 
\ here | PF’ 4 laimed Bessie. | respect ?” he asked, after a painful p 
(And raightway she ran toward the treet * Nothing. And you have done m 0 
illet ind to gain it. You have brains, edueatio 
Odd so1 fv Bessie is, isn’t she portunities—every thing to fit you fe 
ybser Barry to Miss Helen Boughton noble life. You ought to win a name among 
[ho she won’t in e him in to pla men. Instead of making the ettort 
¢ t oung linc filled ith hox choose to do nothing to spe nd the u 
rat the possibility of such an event Which somebody else has earned, and 
‘J Lom lL one of Bessie’s admirers waste the time which might be put to g 
1 Barry, carelessly account. Your mind seems to be occu; 
Perhap e could answer that question | chiefly with thoughts of your persona 
etter t 1 I,” replied Miss Boughton. pearance. You never did an hour’s work 
Acting upon this hi Barry put the) your life. Barry, you have not grown 
juestion bluntly to Bessie herself when she | the manhood you ought. You have ho pul 
iad returned from her conference with Tom. | pose, no aim, no ambition. I hate a ma 
As blun Bessie auswered it. without ambition.” 
[ think he is,” said she. Bessie Charlock uttered these words rap 
fhe people of Barborough began to sus-| idly, and with a touch of defiance in 


] 


he autumn had crimsoned the 
leaves, that Barry Munson was in love with 


harlock. Chat same SUSPICLOn as- 


ued the form of 
Albeit she 


umd wounded his vanity, and even caused 


conviction in Barry’s 


1 mind. vexed him at times, 


iim to bite his lips with irritation, he was 
still forced to admit that Bessie Charlock 
was a most charming girl. Never, perhaps, 


had he been more deeply impressed with 


lis truth than on a certain October 


noon, When they 


overarching elms that gave andeur to the 





juiet Barborough street. The mellow, au- 
umnal sunlight falling upon her brown 


hair turned it to shimmering gold. From 


under the shadow of her broad-brimmed hat 


he bine eyes looked out dazzlingly bright. 
, the dainty curve of the 


nose 


iostril, the ripe lips a trifle parted, the deli- 
and throat—all 

And so Barry, walking 
by her side, drank in her beauty and found 
} ha burden. He had taken off his eye- 


speech 


i 
cately turned chin about 


her seemed perfect. 


vlasses that his vision might be clearer; 
ud now, after a somewhat protracted si- 
ence, he said, beating the red leaves with 
his cane, 


would it surprise you very much 
if I told you that I loved you ?” 


She did not answer at once; but when she 


* Bessie, 


did, her voice was clear and unshaken. 


after- | 


ilked Love ther under the | 


tone. Perhaps she fancied that her lis 
er would take offense at her spee h, and 
was determined to finish what she had 
say While the opportunity presented itself 
Whatever Barry’s thoughts may have been, 
he showed no signs ot inger. Stooping to 
pick up a yellow leaf, he said: 

“What is a fellow to do, Bessie? The 
there any chance to be 
And I don’t know 


that there is any work for me to do, unless 


War 1S Over; isn’t 


come a hero nowadays. 


I go into the law, which I detest cordially 

You wouldn’t have me 

like Tom Finch, would you ?” 
“T would have you become any thing,” 


become a machinist 


answered she, “ to show yourself a man.” 

In the glory of the autumnal sunset Bar- 
ry Munson made his way homeward with 
those words ringing in his ear. What, in 
sooth, had he ever done to show himself a 
man? Won the Rexford Prize in oratory, 
and declaimed upon the effect of Plato’s 
philosophy on modern thought.. Somehow 
these performances did not appear to him 
as remarkable as they had six weeks before 
He began to wonder whether his life was 
really without an aim; whether he himself 
was really without ambition. Possibly he 
would have become despondent had not 
vanity helped him over the slough. Bessie, 
at least, did not love another; he felt as- 
sured of that. She would love him when he 











HOW BARRY B 


ved hu 


nself worthy of her 


s life should not be without a pu 
He would become a famous lawyer, 
ild write a book, or he would go 
ress He would do sor l ty i 
ents, to astonish the world \ h 
the people ol Barborough ud 
¢ respect of Bessie Charlock In 
vould show himself a man. 
| of 1873 brought with it disaste1 
Barborough Lron-works. First came 
ure of Gaylord and Co., by which 
funson lost sixty thousand dollars 


lowed the sudden decline of Raritan 
] ot 


stocks, 
DUSLUESS 


and the closing t] 


Mills; tl 


up 


ien depression in 


out the country, and distrust and 
Abner Munson bore up bravely, and 
1dversiby single-handed. Half the 
he iron-works were discharged. The 


ot those Who Ie mained were reduced 


stil 


cent. | there was no demand 


pel 


n Wheels and boilers, the 





piston- 


beams. These things are the con- 
s of lustry was 


industry, and ine 
One morning the clocks of Bar- 
i struck seven, but the whistle of the 


did Li 


machinery 


igh Iron-works ot echo the 
The 
s in the furnaces were ou 


Men 


, anxious-eyed and moody. 


whir of was hushed, 


t, the works 
the smoky 


No fault 


it was labor that 


closed. stood about 
irs made them idle; 
sought, and found not. 

\nd while Barry Munson was still dream- 


of what he should do to astonish the 
hold, the world astonished him. He 
, e to find himself not famous, but poor. 
9 vefore he could fully know what pov- 
“i neant, a great sorrow fell upon him, 
ose black shadow darkened his life and 
d his heart. 

The body of Abner Munson was found, 
stark and lifeless, in the office of the Bar- 
a orough Iron-works. On the floor, by its 
ne le, lay a pistol. A coroners jury de- 
-— red that temporary insanity had led to 
rash deed; but there were not wanting 
= ose who believed that ceaseless anxiety, 
- and struggles not temporary, had caused 
tl Abner Munson to covet the mystery of 

eath. 
P . In the terrible days that followed this 
on crushing blow, Barry found no mind for 
’ ught. To others was left the task of 
es investigating his father’s affairs. Lt was 
ae discovered that the heavy losses of three 
% months had swept away the rich savings of 
i thirty years. A just settlement of the claims 


vainst the estate left the family of Abnex 





il ' , 
Munson without a dollar. 
he : , ' 
“We must give up the house, the furni- 
; ture, every thing, Barry,” said his mother. 
¢ . ~~ ” 
' ‘We have nothing left now. 


Then Barry, pressing the hand of his moth- 
er, said : 
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‘Il have my youth and your love. Let 
them take all else. I can provide for us 
oth.’ 

Che Barbe sh Iron-works passed into 

6 hands " ck company. Asu 
er ence e¢ ( one with practi 
il kno edge of ‘ siness, and com pe- 
é to raise tl I » their old level of 
prosperit For this responsible position 

er were 1 tuts The directors 

ere pleased to select a man who had made 
Lo application. 

Chis was Tom Finch. 

* He’s young,” said the president of the 
board, ** b it he Ss re ible as rou 

The portly president intended to make 
the compat son “ steel,’ but iron struck him 
as more appropriate 

Within a week after this action of the 
directors, the Barborough Lron-works were 
again thrown ope n, aud the shrill whistle 
sounded the welcome call to labor. Once 


more the din of the hammers echoed through 


clanked and 


and 


the shops, the machinery 


whirred, the furnaces hissed roared, 


and the great chim iey sent forth dense vol 
umes of black smoke, as though to herald 
] dings of awakened industry. 


the glad t 
Capital touched Labor, and now, no longei 


paralyzed, Labor stood erect, swinging the 


urnil 


Phe re W 


in that din and clatter. 


sledges, t the wheels, blowing the 


music to a 


It u 


hundred ears 
1eant food and 


fires. as 
raiment. 

lo his old school-fellow went Barry Mun- 
son in search of « mployme nt. 

“T should 
‘but I didn’t suppose y 
You shi 


will, and help Ine 


have sent for you,” said Tom, 
ou would accept the 
plac e. ill take charge of the books, 
if many 
Che position will pay you thirteen hundred 


but that is better than 


you il Ways. 
dollars a year only, 
nothing.” 
“ Tnfinitely,” 
And 
glasses, gave 


the world, and went to work in his father’s 


arry. 


threw away his eye- 


said 
he 


up all thoughts of astonishing 


with that 


old office for the moderate compensation of 
It is to be pre- 
sumed that book-keeping was not altogether 
but 


twenty-five dollars a week. 


to his taste, nobody ever heard him 


grumble; and he applied himself so dili 
gently to his work that Tom Finch declared 
from the first that without Barry he should 
le a miserable failure of the super- 


have made 


As it was, he made a complete 


orks weath- 


intendency. 
The Barborough Iron-w 
ered the st 
ahead. 
Bending over his books, Barry Munson re- 





8SuUCCeSS. 


orm, and found smooth waters 


called often that memorable afternoon when 
he aud Bessie walked side by side under the 
He saw her but rarely 
The sudden changes which a year 


overarchi iv eilus. 
how. 
had wrought, the sorrow and responsibility 


which had come to him since that October 
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ights of self from | 





Yet ever inh 3s ears rang those words, 
‘IT would have you become any thing to 
10ow yourself a man!” What trium) 
could he hope to achieve in the narrow con- 
lines of that office What chance for hero- 
sm over those musty books? What h pe 
for fame, adding long colum 





s of timures ? 
What noble aim in life, beyond 


his dependent mother? 


caring for 


Something of all this he said to her in the 
twilight of another autumn day, walking 


again beneath the Barborough elms. And 





PART VIIL—ON THE CAUSE OF THE FLOW 
OF THE SAP IN PLANTS AND THE CIRCU- 
LATION OF THE BLOOD IN ANIMALS. 

[is necessary fol the life of every o1 

ganized being that a liquid should cir- 
culate through all its parts. In plants that 
liquid is called the sap; in animals, the 
blood. 


When the distance through which such 


a 
iquid has to pass is but small, there seems 
to be little difficulty in assigning the cause 
of its movement ; but how shall we explain 
the rise of the sap in the great sequoia-trees 
of California, some of which attain a height 
of more than four hundred and thirty feet ? 
Co force a column of water to such an ele- 
vation would require a pressure of more than 
two hundred pounds on the squareinch. Yet 
we can not doubt that the power which over- 
comes these enormous resistances is the same 
as that engaged in the most insignificant 
transudations. | 
Even in the case of solid mineral sub- 
stances the particles are not at rest. Boyle, 
in his tract on “The Languid Motions of 
] 


Bodies,” has collected several interesting in 


stances. 

He says: “ But, what is more extraordi- 
nary, a gentleman of my acquaintance had 
a turquois stone wherein were several 
spots of different colors, which seemed to 
him for many months to move slowly from 
one part of the stone to the other. And 
having the ring wherein it was set put into 
my custody, I drew pictures of the spots at 
different times; and by comparing several | 
of the draughts together, it evidently ap- | 
peared that they shifted their places, as if 
the matter whereof they consisted made its 
way through the substance of the stone. 
And as far as we observed, the motion of 
these spots was exceeding slow and irregu- 
lar. An experienced jeweler, likewise, as- 
sured me that in a few turquois stones he 
had observed two different blues in difter- 
ent parts of the same stone, and that one 
of these colors would, by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees, invade and at length over- 
spread that part of the stone which the 
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she, turning her truthful eyes 
made answer, saying, 
‘Barry, you have shown yourself 
You have won my respect.” 
“T have nothing to offer you no 
but my love,” he added, quietly. 
“And if you had all the world 
me,” said she, “ I would prize only t] 
now you give.” , 
And thus it came to pass that B 
son, the book-keeper, wedded the 
Barry Munson, the declaimer 1 J 
philosophy, wooed in vain. 
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other before possessed. And the sa 
tleman who lent me the spotted 


lso showed me an agate haft of 


" 
wherein was a certain cloud which 
genious person had for some years o 
to change its place in the stone.” 


Some years ago, having occasion to 


which had been lone buried in tl] 


he ¢ 


found that much of the alloying coppe 


made its way to the surface, constitut 
green patina of antiquarians, and t] 
silver had become comparatively pw 
interstitial movement in these denari 
therefore have taken place—a moveny 
slow that it had required many cent 
yield the observed result. 

If one end of a porous substance, suc] 
sponge, be dipped into water, the liquid 
soon percolates in all directions throug 
mass, Which becomes charged with as n 
as itcan hold. I=fa piece of glass havi 
crack in it be put into water so that the « 
of the crack is immersed, the liquid inst 





ly runs spontaneously to the other end. A) 
if from the crack other smaller ones brar 
forth, along these also the water rapidly find 
its way. 


These effects have long been studied b 
using slender glass tubes, which operate i 
the same manner as 
cracks, but permit m4 
the phenomena to 
be observed in a 
more convenient and 
exact manner. 

If such a slender 
glass tube, b (Fig.1), 
be dipped into a 
liquid capable of 
wetting its surface 

water, for exam- 
ple, contained in a 
cup, @ a—the liquid 
at once rises in the 
tube to a height, e, Fie. 1. 
greater in propor- 
tion as the diameter of the tube is less. The 
term capillary attraction is derived from this, 
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the effect is best seen in 
capill is 

pass thro 

of which is less than or 
h of rhe 

obtained experimental] 


, ol 


an inch. pro tf of 


is,aa (Fig.2 





upon a glass plane, b b, sacl oan 
it the point of apparent contact, ¢, on 


a down, a black spot surround dbva 
s of variously colored concentri circles, 
known among 


Newton’s 


ns and 


well 
il writers under the 
At the point « the le 


as Newton has shown, a distance 


ippearance being 
hame ot 
the 


ea,gTl 
are, 


ngs. 


t of about one-half of the millionth of an 


ind from this centre, proceeding out 


glasses of 


, the distance between the ty 
if any where 


be 


il 


creases, 


1 a drop of watel introduc 


ds itself instantly across all the colored 


Ss, reac hing even across the central black 


tube of such diameter that it could 
ten inches be broken otf so as to 


inches | 


itel 


| 
SLX we might 


her the 


ong, Inquire 
from its 


or simply remain suspended there. 


water would overtlow 


M considerations well 


that 
no overtlow. A 


ithematical 
experiments 

he 
tube under these circumstances lifts 
vater, but does not produce a 

s current. 

But 


he tube take place in any manner, as 


as as 


prove in such a 


there would ap- 
continu- 


f a removal of the liquid at the top 


evaporation or by being dissolved in an- 
liquid, a continuous current is pro- 

ed. 

As illustrating the production of such a 


inuous flow 


we may cite the case of a 
t-lamp, the wick of which may be re- 
rded as a fagot of capillary tubes. Be- 
een the fibres of the wick there are inter- 
paces that answer If the cover 
the lamp be taken off, all the spirit will 
entually pass up the wick and escape from 
Or, in an oil- 


readily 


as tubes. 


reservoir by evaporation. 
mp, the wick of which 
irated with the oil, but 
overflow, on the lamp being lighted, the 
lis burned off, a current is established, and 
fter a time the reservoir is emptied. 
Ifa slender glass tube, b (Fig. 3), be dipped 


becomes 


never exhibits 


nto a liquid, a a, such as mercury, which can | 


ot wet it, the liquid will be depressed, as 
t ec, below its proper hydrostatic level, or 
perhaps altogether refuse to enter the tube. 
The phenomena of capillary tubes are con- 
ected with the adhesion of surfaces. Clai- 
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blished a papel 
I of the 
Institute of 


Lor 


al 


Frankii 
P} lelnl Q 
LL Aae pila Sep- 
tember, Ls be 


the 


liquid, to ¢ 


that 
solid or 
de- 


pression of liquids in capillary tubes, are 


its object ing to show 


of 
ich 


{ 
4, 


adhesion whethet 


surfaces, 
the 


other, and rise O1 


strict] 


vy electrical phenome ha. 


ate is laid on the surface 
force 1s 
the 
substances be exam 


be 


mer 


considerable re- 


jul 1 r, a 
quired to separate them 


, if the 


On separa- 


tion being made 


ined by the electroscope, the glass will 


electrified positively, the 


i1 
Thei 


is, therefore, a 


found to 


eury negatively attraction 
} 


hesion 


or ad 


necessary electrical 


nse is this electrical devel 
he 


result. So inte 


opment that if during t 


} 
the 


act of separation 
ith 
leaves 


mercury be in connection Ww a gold 


leaf electros ope, the gold are com 


monly torn asunder. 

In like manner, if some melted sulphur be 
poured into a conical glass and permitted 
o solidify, 
interior of 


will 


on making the separation the 
the l 
be 


states. 


iss and the solid sulphur 
to be 


the same occurs when 


found 

And 
surfaces of various kinds are parted from 
each other. There ought, therefore, to be 


cone 


trical 


in Opposite elec 


adhesion. 

But lass plate be laid on a surface 
of water, there is no apparent development 
And the 
rvious, for the glass has brought 
it water, and there 
ho of the solid 
from the liquid, but only of water from wa- 
ter. rhe ot 
the water has exceeded the cohesion of the 
water for it 

Ifa plate of polished zine be 


ifag 
of electricity on separating them. 
reasou is ol 
with layer of 


away a 


has been true separation 


forces adhesion of the glass to 
self, 

laid on mer- 
again, be no electrical de- 
apparent them. 
onductibility of the zine, 
the 
and all electrical 


cury, there will, 


velopment on separating 


For, owing to the ¢ 


there is nothing to prevent opposite 


initing, 


electricities from 
must cease. 


} 


manifestations 
can disturb the 


Whatever 
tions of a lid and 


their capillarity. 


electrical rela 
a liquid, will disturb 
On the 


iss tube, so as to form a temporary 


il wetting interior 
of a glk 
tube of wa 


it, the 


ter, and placing some mercury in 


mercury will be depressed below the 


















t t hydrostat ‘ But on connecting the 

i ; mereul with the negat t pole of a voltatl 

; s battery, ad the iter with the positive 

the reul t once rises, their 1 ual at 
trac nt y reased 





conclusions from the fol 







‘ tity of pure a drop 









| mercury, a 6,and upon it 

of : of water. Bi ¢ the wate n contact 

‘ if vith the positive itinum electrode of a 
4 ve aic battery i touch the mercury wit! 














moment tl 


1@ CO} 


ter 









| 
form and spreads out into thin cireular 
| disk, wetting the surtace oft the mereury,. 
Che diameter of the disk seems to be greater 


n proportion as the battery is more 


powel 







| ful 

; Under ordinary circumstances water does 

4 not wet quicksilver ; a drop ot water re- 
mains on the surface of quicksilver in the 





that 
As soon, however, as theit 


same mannel 


a drop of oil remains on 





water. electro 





chemical relations are disturbed by 





the aid 
ic battery, the phenomenon of wet 





once 


2. Take a 


occurs. 


tube (Fig. 5) in the form 





of an 









inverted siphon, one branch of which, a, is 
about half an inch 

= ZL + wide, and the other, b, 

J <i { ; ot more than the 
i| tenth ofaninch. Fill 





the siphon toa 
height, a b, 


civen 


with me 




















Pass a slender platinum wire, a 


, down the 
















of mercury be poured, and over that as much 
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eury; the metal, of 

course, does not rise 

: in the narrow branch, 

X b, to its hydrostatic 

level, for mercury is 

depressed in a capil 

lary tube, inasmuch as it can not wet glass. 

Introduce a small column of water, be. The 

mereury may now be regarded as being in 

contact with a tube of water, because that 
} liquid wets the sides of the glass, interven- | 
nt ing between it and the mercury. 


tube, so as to touch the water; let it be in 
| ommunication with the positive electrode 
. & of the voltaic battery; with the negative 
¢ ectrode, y, touch the mercury in the wide 
1 4 ranch of the siphon, a, and in an instant 
th the metal will rise in the narrow tube, and | 
i fall again to its former position as soon as 
, the current is stopped. 
§ ; 


If into a watch-glass fifty or sixty grains | 





water acidulated with sulphuric 
to the surface of +} 
cury, on the mercury being pla 


suthicient cover 


tact with the negative pole of 
and the water with the posit ’ 
are produced both in the w iter 
mercury, aS was first observed by ] 


and Serrulas. 
if the wires be on opposite side 
mereury, ) 


as shown in Fig. 6, the 1 


i = 





P 






stantaneously elongates, as indicat 
dotted line, and currents also are se¢ 
1 the water. If the negative 

introduced into the centre of the 1 
globule, and the positive be brought 


ny 


side, as in Fig.7, the mercury will bu 


elliptically at both 
thest from the positive pole. 
he 
position, so as to be just out of contact w 
the surface of the metal, the mereury is 
mediately convulsed, its whole surfac 

covered with circular waves. 


sides, re 


irest 
If nov 


negative wire cautiously raised f 


On loy 
the negative wire to its former positior 
advancing the positive, the moment it « 
to the edge of the mercurial ellips 

tense convulsions 


are produced, whi 


crease until contact of the mereury and 
takes place. 


At the same time that these mover 


are going on in the mercury, the 
of the water is 
ploughed by ven 
tle currents exact- 
ly resembling those 
that might be pro 
duced by directing Fia. 8 


a stream of air from 
a blow-pipe slantingly across the surta 
(Fig. 8). 

The following experiment illustrates 1 
nature of these effects: 

A platinum needle, a ¢ (Fig. 9), is suspend 
ed by a thread of unspun silk from a sta 
b bin a cup filled with acidulated water 
high as dd. The needle hangs horizont 
ly, its ends being about one-fourth of ani 
distant from the platinum polar wires, } 
of a battery. Now the wire p being pos 
tive and n negative, the extremity a of thr 
suspended needle would be negative an 
positive by induction. The conjoined eftect 
of the forces thus brought to bear on th: 


needle causes it to move on its centre, and 
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witiful 


be tore re 


s centres Of attr: 
a globule 


pres 


if a thuid do 
a pressure propag: 
ie ill not 1 
but the part 
posited have a tendene) 
} of their p« on So the par 
round 11 } l r ¢ t 1 irticle 
both ft 
llow 
that tit 
ate 1 | le effect | of the mass of1 
] f sun | cury, M, have ate 
} 


be urg 


+a] 
lL TAKES 


noo! ] ( l ing | ( 1¢ aeney Lo 
n I in iCl I l l 


n, and th lanati ne as|from their pla 


toward e an¢ 
i spring-tide were formed on : spherical | spective 
n, and the sun and then annihi- | motion thus 
. the elevation mu k, pressing tl from a rect 
waters aside, and using them to rise | moved spaces ; . pressure takit 
» they were depressed. ut the motion | place in ve, contin 


1en the level was reached, | returns 


ild not cease w 
the water would arrive at that position | positi 
1 an accelerated velocity. It would, liptical 
erefore, pass that position and form a 


water where it had been low, and low such is 


iter where it had been high. And thi 
ld be repeate d again and again. 

Now this theoretical case may be imita- 

ed with the globule of mercury, for on exposition 

ching the positive wire to it, a posi interest 

be reached at which contact will tak * motion , 

+h 


1¢ 


we between the protuberant tic 
mereury andthe wire. At that moment the | can part 
wuse of attraction is annihilated, the whole | been all 


irrent of electricity now passing along per of 


fect conductors, and fulfilling the supposed | surf: 
ase of an annihilation of the sun and moon | pected, w« 
the time of high tide. And the same | of which t! ohe 
hesion 


reasoning that held in one case applies gases, ll ich coh 


qually in the other—the mercurial tide | exist at 

s with an accelerated motion, and the And first as respec 
ne which before was the transverse axis The phenome endosmosis, 

f the ellipse becomes the conjugate, tides | brought rel } in the « 
being produced at right angles to the for- | liquid su an vy M. Dutrochet, may 
mer ones. But here the strict comparison | explain ‘ lows: If some alcohol 


ends, for as the mercury ebbs from its pro- placed in a bladder, the neck of whicl 











H 
i 











WH Sn 











shtly tied, and the bladder be sunk into a 
vessel of water, percolation ensues, so that 
( 1ddel ¢ 0 its utmost Capacity, 
nd might even be burst Or if, instead of 
Y The I bladder, a glass tube 
open a ‘ nd foot or » long 
e fastens o it ut leakage, as the 
itel n oauces itselt through the pores 

e bladder to ole th the alcohol, 
quid rises in the glass tube, and, when 

as reached the top of it, overtlows. To 
express this in urd passage of the watel 
the term endosmosis was introduced, and 
ince a little of the alcohol simultaneous- 


yasses out 


d to mix with the water, it 





is said to exhi eC XOSTOSIS, 


In Fig. 12 is represented the endosmome- 


ter of Dutrochet. It consists of a small 





bladder, a, tightly tied to a tube, d, open at 
] 


both ends, and bent as seen in the figure at 


the bladder being completely filled with 


ilcohol, and the tube to some such point as 
d, the arrangement is placed in a vessel of 


ater,ee; almost immediately the level of | 


the liquid will be seen to be rising, the bend 
of the tube is reached, and one drop after 
nother falls from the open end into the re- 
ceiver, b. And this continues until the 
iquids inside and outside of the bladder are 


uniformly commingled. 


In these results there is nothing more | 


than should take place on the ordinary 
principles of capillary action. The pores 
of a bladder are only short capillary tubes, 
into which water readily finds its way, be- 
ause it can wet the substance surrounding 
the pores. If the bladder be distended with 
air, and sunk under water, although the wa- 
ter will fill the pores, it will not exude from 
them and accumulate in the interior of the 
bladder; for, as we have seen, a capillary 
tube can not establish a continued current 
or flow. But the case becomes totally dif- 
ferent when the bladder is filled with alco- 
hol; for then as fast as the water presents 
itself on the inner end of each pore it is dis- 
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solved away by the alcohol, and th 


sary condition for a continuous flow 
plied with. Meantime through the 
itself a little alcohol passes in the opp 
way by infiltrating through the incon 
water, provided that the current be n 
strong, and so the endosmosis of the 
and exosmosis of the aleohol take p 
the current of the former greatly prepo 
ates over that of the latter, and an ae 
lation of liquid in the interior of the bladd 
ensues. 

That in all this there is nothing sp« 
de pendent on the organic texture « mip le 


} } 


is obvious from the fact that the same 


sults arise when any inorganie porous bo 
is used. Vessels of unglaze d earthenwa 
piece s of baked slate or stucco, answer 


purpose vé 


well, as will also a glass ves- 


}sel with a minute fissure or crack in it. 


An incorrect representation of the cor 
tions under which endosmosis takes place is 
often made. It is said to depend on tl 
relative specific gravities of the liquid, and 
that the lighter liquid always moves toward 
the denser more abundantly than the denser 
toward the lighter. But water endosmoses 
equally well to alcohol, which is lighter thar 
it, and to gum-water or salt-water, whicl 
are heavier. 

The force with which a liquid will thus 
pass through a pore to mingle with anoth 
liquid beyond is, aS we shall pre sently set 


| very great. 


We may next turn to an examination of 


| analogous phenomena in the case of gases 
| T found that on blowing a little bubble of 


melted shellac on the end of a glass tulx 
and putting some reddened litmus water in 
its interior, ammoniacal gas to which it was 
exposed could almost instantly permeate the 
thin texture or barrier, and gaining access 
to the inside of the bubble turn the litmus 
blue. 

When the pores of such barriers are of 
sensible size, it is plain that the passing ma 
terial is influenced by the substance of whicl 
the pore consists only on those portions tha 
Through the 
central parts of the pore the material wi 
pass by mere leakage. 
to determine the physical conditions unde 
which these movements take place, we must 
make use of barriers the pores of 
which are not of sensible size. ) 

I therefore closed the top ofa I 
glass tube, A (Fig. 13), otherwise 
open at both ends, with a disk 
of paper placed at such a dis- 
tance down the tube as to per- 
mit a stratum of water, a a, one- 
eighth of an inch thick to be 
laid upon it. Conveying the 
tube to the pneumatic trough, 
[ filled it in succession with Fic. 13. 


come in contact therewith. 


If, then, we desir 
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POPULAR EXPOSITION OF 


wes, 4 d wat ied their passage 
the water roof, for so it might be 
to the air. In such an experiment 


of hydrogen gas half an inch in 

ul escaped in twenty-four hours. 
veriments of this kind may be much 
r wusipg very thin flimis instead ot 
stratum. A glass bell. aa, was filled 


drogen gas, and by the side of it 






ed a small bottle, >, containing at 
uir. A finger dipped in soap-wa- 
ter was passed ove! 

mat =~ the mouth of the bot- 
\ tie, so as to close it 

ec < ith a thin film, and 
) | the glass be of hvdro- 

BE gen was then placed 





| | as in Fig. 14. 
{ Hil \ In the course of two 
“ee \ minutes the film, 


which was at. first 


horizontal, had_ be- 
mvex, and eventually swelled into a 
spi ric al bubble » Oe In sixteen min- 
had become so thin that it was of a 
etallie lustre. 
But the action is much more speedy if, 
stead of these horizontal tilms, soap-bub- 
ire used. Such films are at first too 
they expose too small a surface to 
mosphe re to which they are subject- 
d it is not until the close of the ex- 
nt that the action becomes very rapid. 
i bubble at once exposes a large surface, 
vy using proper precautions there is no 


ilty in preserving it for an hour, o1 


much longer. 
[ constructed an apparatus (Fig. 15) for 
sing gases to each other with the inter- 


on of a soap-bub 
and subsequently 
suring and analyz- 
them. @a@is a tin 
cer about three inch- 
n diameter and half 
neh deep ; into it 
ter can be poured ; it 
so serves as a platform 
support a small bell- 
ss, b. Through its 


ntre at c passes a glass 





ibe, f, one-eighth of an 


ch in diameter, the up- : 
rextremity of which is :| k al 
emented into a hole of ; ii | 


Same size in a round 
n piece of copper, d, 
ut half an inch in di- 
eter; the other end of 
ié pipe opens into another small bell glass, 





through a perforation in its top, the com- 
inication being capable of being cut off 


means of a stop-cock,g. The apparatus 





used as follows: The upper bell being 


taken off the platform, is filled with any 
gas to be tried—oxygen, for instance—and 
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is placed aside o1 e shelf of the pneumatic 
trougl Phe ver bell-glass is then filled 
vith water by depressing it in e trou 
and the Sto} Ch t yr closed, five hun 
area measures ot Lrowe , lor mstance, 
ire thrown into it After seeing that the 
copper plate 4 is free fre moisture, a drop 
ot water rendered viscid by soap Is placed 
upon it, ¢ u ere the orifice of the 
tube f opens The upper glass containing 
he oxygen Is how places mm the tin sauces 
platform as in the figure The lower glass 
is next depressed in the trough, and as soon 
as the cock is opened a bubble of hydrogen 
containing five jundred measures expands, 
the spare oxygen escaping from the edve of 
the upper glass through the water in the tin 
saucer. The cock is next closed, and the 
ipparatus pla gh shelf as 
+t 


iong as the tne exper- 





ment to cont hat position, 

hen the cock is once more opened the gas 
passes nto ft lower bell until the bubble 

is entirely col psed, when the cock is 
again closed, the contents of the bubble 
being now ready for measurement and anal- 
ysis. As the was passing trom the bub- 


ble into the lower bell, the water rose from 
the tin saucer into the upper bell, confining 
the gas that was outside of the bubble. This, 
by the common mode of manipulation, is to 
be transferred from the tin platform to the 
shelf of the trou oh for il spection, 


By this apparatus 1t Was foul d that one 





atmospheric air ex 


thousand measures 0 
posed to atmospheric air underwent no 
change either in volume or composition 
The exposure in some cases lasted an hour. 


One thousand measures of hydrogen u 


the bubble were exposed to atmospheri 
air in the bell. In tive minutes there re 
mained only four hundred and seventy-two 
It will be understood that the numbe1 
quoted in this and other succeeding experi 
ments are for the purpose of illustrating the 
rene ral prine iple. Phey change with the 
relative proportion of gases inside and out 
side of the bubble. 

A reverse action ensues when nitrogen 1s 
substituted for hydroge The bubble swells 
instead of diminishing Thus one hundred 
measures of nitrogen in half an hour be- 
came one hundred and seven and a half. 

Oxygen decreases in bulk. Two hundred 
and fifty measures in ten minutes became 
one hundred and fifty-three Phis gas passes 
more rapidly through the bubble than nitro- 
gen. 

Carbonic acid passes through the bubble 
very rapidly. When five hundred measures 
were used, the bubble collapsed almost as 
fast as it had expanded. Under a watel 
roof half an inch thick and two inches in di 
ameter, five thousand measures escaped into 
the air in forty-eight hours. In its place 


there were found two hundred measures of 





























































oe we 





maemo > 


Soencer aire 


ree Age 


it spheri I ch had passed in the ¢« 
re te directio thy igh the water roof 
B this ay iratus it 


is proved that 


these motions through soap-bubbles con- 
ue unt the es 0 both side of the 
ile have the s e chemical composition. 

It has long been known that liquids and 
uses pass through porous structures though 
resisted by considerable force. Thus, if over 
the mouth of a cylindrical jar, a (Fig. 16), a 


} 
; 
' i 
! 
| 
= = = 
. >. a ene 


thin sheet of India rubber, ¢, be tied, and the 
jar exposed to an atmosphere of ammonia, 


hat gas will force its way through the rnb- 
ber, and mingle with the atmospheric air in 


the jar, the rubber will be pressed outward, | 


is at Db, 


and eventually may be burst. I 


found that ammonia would thus force its | 





ist a pressure of ten pounds on the 
1 | 


espects liquids. 


Z 
Lt 


ass through ani- } 





1 against 


. pressure of fifteen pounds on the square | 
. | 
neh 
In making experiments for determining } 


the effect of such pressures it is to be borne 
in mind that there are certain disturbing cir- | 


e the results. 


cumstances which may vitiat 
Among these is that general leakage which 
happens through the open pores of all tis 


1us in the experiment first referred | 


sues. Tl 


to (Fig. 12) it might be supposed that the 
force with which water passes through ani- | 
mal membrane into aleohol is not greater | 
than one atme sphe re, whereas in truth it is | 
much more; but as soon as the pressure 
within the vessel had amounted to about 


one atmosphere, the alcohol escaped from | 


4 ] 1 
the vessel by genera 


leakage from the whole | 
rface of 





membrane as rapidly as the 


vater entered It is obvious that in a pore | 
of sensible size those parts alone of a passing 
liquid in contact with its substance are sub- | 
jected to its influence, and those situated in | 


its central 1 





ions are ready to be influenced 
by any extraneous pressure. 


In an experiment n 


1ade on the passage of 
ammonia into atmospheric air through India 
rubber, it was found that though the pas- 
sage of the gas was resisted by a pressure 
of seventy-five inches of mercury, or upward 
of two atmosphere sand a half, it took place 


apparently as readi 





as if no such resistance 
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| densation. Under such cireumstan¢ 


ent conditions, the one in a « ompress 


| pherie air through India rubber 


}gen against a pressure of twen- 





had been opposed. The quest 
arises, Whence is this powerfu 
force derived? Clearly not from t 


of one gas on the other. To the 1 


nust rete 


sue or barrier alone we 1 
of this power. 

It is well known that porous sol 
kinds and fluids absorb 


aseous n 
readily,in volumes varying accord 
cumstances. Water, for example,a 
own volume of carbonie acid, and fi 
dred and eighty times its volume of 
chlorie acid gas. In the latter « 


fore, an extremely g1 


eat condensa 

place. So, too, a fragment of poro 
coal absorbs nearly ten times its vi 
oxygen, and ninety times its volum 
monia. These gases, therefore, e: 
absorbing substance in a state of ve 
compression. And the reasoning vy 

applies, applies also in the case of t 
separated by a tissue. If, for exar 
separate by a medium of this kind 

volume of ammonia from a like v« 
nitrogen gas, though at the outset of t 
periment both the gases might be 
under the same pressure, this equality 
very rapidly be lost. Ammonia be 
sorbed more rapidly than nitrogen, 
he presented to this latter gas not m 


equal pressure, but in a state of gt 


transit of a gas is not analogous to t] 


in which it flows under common 
into a vacuum, or int 





0 another gas 


tissue continually acting as a perpetua 
densing engine, brings the two media it 
tact with each other under extremely ¢ 
but ready to exert the whole of its 
force, the other in a state perhaps 
varying from its normal condition. 
Moist membranes and films of 
water, by reason of their affinity 
for gaseous substances and their 
consequent condensing action, 
become the origin of great me- 
chanical power. I have seen 
carbonie acid pass into atmos- 
against a pressure of ten atmos- 


pheres, and sulphureted hydro- 


ty-five atmospheres. 

The apparatus with which 
these results were obtained may 
] 


e thus described. A strong 
glass tube, a » (Fig. 17), seven 
inches er more in length and 
half an inch in diameter, is her- 
metically closed at one end, 
through which a pair of plati- 
num wires, b,c, pass to the inte- 
rior, parallel but not touching. 
The other end, aa,has a lip or 4 
rim turned on it. Between the 
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tube, d, 
tube 


num wires a 
he top of th 


3 f,18 plac ed, to contain 


cauge 


is dropped. 
gauge small test 
a reagent suited 
gas under trial, as lime-water for car 
id, acetate of lead for 
cen, litmus water for sulphurous acid. 
mes, instead of th ,a piece 
uper soaked in the proper reagent was 
ved. The large was then filled 
water to the height ee, and cver its lip 
n sheet of India rubber was tightly tied, 


phureted 


su 
is test tube 


tube 


r this again, to give stren 


of silk. hing 


red, the projecting wires b e were con 


pf 
ylece Every t 
ted with a voltaic battery; decomposi 

of the water ensued, oxygen and hy 
ven being disengaged, and a condensed 
ture of atmospheric air and those gases 
l lated in the space a a, @ @, he 
e showing the extent to which the 

it Now if the little cup f 


| been filled previously with lime-water, 


gauge 
con- 
ion had gone. 
dthe whole arrangement introduced into 


of carbonic acid gas, the upper part of 
ime-water presently became milky, and 
atime 
te of readily 
ke place when the gauge was indicating 


ressure of ten atmospheres. 


a copious precipitate of carbon 


lime subsided. This would 
In like man- 
when a piece of paper covered with car 
of lead had been introduced, and a 
ssure of twenty-four and a half atmos 
s accumulated, on introducing the in- 


ite 


unent into a vessel of sulphureted hy- 
gen the paper quickly became brown. 
So sulphureted hydrogen can pass through 
f India rubber, and diffuse 


tmosphere of oxygen, hydrogen, and atmos- 


sheet o into an 
herie air beyond, though it is resisted by a 

ssure € qual to that of eight hundred feet 
i water. 

rhe method of condensation here employ- 
ed, because of its freedom from mechanical 
to these 

searches up to pressures of fifty atmos 
heres, without leakage, in comparatively 
slender tubes, and even under these cirecum- 
diftusion to take 
Jace without any restraint. 


oncussions, enabled me continue 


stances gaseous seemed 


In passing, it may be remarked that when 
water is inclosed hermetically in a 
und a voltaic current passed through it, de- 
composition ensues, a portion of the gases 
their in the 
orm, filling the small space occupied by the 


vessel, 


making appearance gaseous 
decomposed water, and the remainder being 
absorbed by that liquid as fast as it is given 
off. When the pressure is high, the dimen 
ions of the vessel become sensibly greater, 
nd the little bubble of air accumulated ex- 
ceeds in bulk the volume of the decomposed 
vater. 

If, as it thus appears, no pressure we can 
command is sufficient to restrain one gas 
from passing into another, we next inquire 
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what ’ the condensed 
There ndant 


irs the same re 


to 


is pre sents 


evidence show tft] 


s that a vacuum wou 


rate of disch; it« 


If the 


vASes possess no repul 


] Is into a vacuum. 
ticles of di 


tenden¢ Vv as res 


fferent 
h other, if the pres- 
nor 
es of the 


pects ¢ iC 


ence of one makes no difference in pro- 
duces any retardation in tl artic] 


other, then it is 


such particles are ) | tegether 


riven space. The vacuum is not less a 


uum it is contained under sm 
tl Porri 
ss perfect when the mercury 
| the 


because 


dimensions, any more lan a ei 


vacuum 181 
made to rise vy to barom- 
eter tube 


Vat 


top of a 
there 
length. This 
t these diflu- 


under all 


ant space many 


would therefore i 1a 
take place 


will } 
the 


ided 


and this cone 


mn 
Sl¢ Ss 


pressures, 
} 


prov vaseous condition subsist 


lusion is abundantly borne out 
tiled. 
of the 


sts upon 


by the « xperiments herein det 


rhe pl ' thus 


tion we clive ac- 
the 
that 
utter fT 


the 


g barriers re 
pring ol 
moving ind the m: 
proportion, 


always be the 


ple dynamics, 


fundamental 


when the force 


be moved vary in the s 


ame 


resulting velocity will same 
rhus, if a cylinder filled with air and fitted 


with a piston communicate with a vacuum 


through an aperture, it is immaterial wheth 
er the air d 
without any pressure, or whether it be urged 


be allowed to tlow into the voi 
by a direct action on th 
it t] 


to the 
both « 


t piston, its velocity, 
the 
compre ssed, the ae 
he 


icity is equal to the 


as goes in Vo d, will be Same 1n 


ises: for if it be 
tion of the 


a density t 


piston is to reduce t iir to such 
hat its elast 


compressing force, ind beeause the elastic- 


varies as the de the density of the 

force. The 
is increased, therefore, 
in the same proportion as the pressure, and 
therefore the 


ity nsity, 


air increases with the lling 


matter to be moved 


LL pe 


final velocity is the same, and 
the same takes place in the case of a tissue 
which is com} 
Such is the 

gaged with each other i 
] 


it. the condensed gas, 


essing a Gas. 


case while the gases are en- 
n the tissue, but as 
soon as they pass from 
being no longer under its compression, ex- 
pands freely, and, when measured, gives a 
result differing from that it 


| have been had not the ti e 


which would 


compressed. if. 


Accordingly, whe acid and ail 
l by : st 


are separate neco, which 
extent, the) 
of the 


one volume of 


absorbs each to a very small 


to the 
ty, 


diffuse accord law 
roots of their 


0.809] 


st 


air re 


den 


placing of carbonie acid, the volume 
on that side of 


ic l 


acia 
a thin sheet of 


the screen where the carbon 
But if 


be used as a 


was Increasing 1n quant 


India rubber 


ity. 


screen, since it can condense one atmosphere 


of carbonic acid while it does not act upon 


























































































































































































































































































































































yp a NUR ee 


nent i cece i tena, 








oe deapm 





I or t sal rate of excl inge 

~ there 18 a diminution of the gaseous 
itter ¢ the side ontalning the acid, and 

ie volume of air replaces 1.6182 of the acid 

In every plant two prominent operations 
irried forward 1) the production of 

zanic matter, (2) its distribution through 

is parts of the vegetable system 

In in44 I p shed a work und e title 

{ A Treatise on the F ¢ ( prod ¢ 
i) nization ¢ fi mts, It Was a monograph 
chietly devoted to the istrati r inves 
vation of those operat s, and combated 


l progress of sci¢ ce shows p 1inlv that 
living structures, far from being the products 
f one such homogeneous power, are rather 
the resultants of the action of a multitude 
of iterial forces. Gravity, cohesion, elas- 
; e 4) ’ 7 , 
i he agency of the imponderables, and 


ull other powers which operate both on 
masses and atoms, are called into action, 
and hence it is that the very evolution of a 
living form depends on the condition that 
ill these various agents conspire. Organized 
ngs and organized bodies spring forth in 
those positions only to which the rays of 
the sun have access. They are therefore 
imited to the atmosphere, the sea, and the 
im 


surface of the earth. 


If we expose some spring water to the 
sunshine, though it may have been clear 


ansparent at first, it presently begins 


oO assume a greenish tint, and after a while 
flocks of green matter collect on the sides 
of the vessel in which it is contained. On 
these flocks, whenever the sun is shining, 


mubbles of gas may be seen, which, if col- 


, prove to be a mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen, their proportion being variable. 
Meantime the green matter rapidly grows, 


+] 


parts, as they are developed, be ing 





" long covered with air bells, which 
ais as 800D as the sun 15 set. If these 


observations be made on a stream of water 

» current of which runs slowly, it will be 
found that the green matter serves as food 
for thousands of aquatic insects which make 
heir habitations in it. These insects are 
ind possess a highly organized structure. 
In their turn they fall a prey to the fishes 
which frequent such streams. 


indued with powers of rapid locomotion, 


Thus by the influence of the sunlight or- 
ganic matter is added to vegetable systems, 
the action being accompanied by a variety 
of chemical dec ompositions and interstitial 
diffusions. The substances arising are such 
as are necessary for the uses of the plant, 
and in order to distribute them mechanical 
motions have to take place. This in the 
more highly organized plants goes under 
gnation of the flow of the sap. 


The flow of the sap in plants and the cir- 
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culation of the blood in animals 
bly due to the same physical car 
bringing into view the experiment 
related respecting capillary attr 


sidered the conditions necessary for 


cing a continual flow, such as evapor 
decomposition, solution, developing tl 
eral law of those movements, and i 
ting the great force with which they a 


complished. I showed that these 1 


1 
ae 


spend on this physical principle: “1 


two liquids communicate with one an 


a 
in a capillary tube, or in a porous or 
chymatous structure, and have for that 
or 


structure different ch 


1emical affinit 
movement will ensue; that liquid 
has the most energetic affinity will 


with the greatest velocity, and m 
drive the other liquid ¢ 
and that this i 


attraction, whic 


s due to common capi 
h, in its turn, is due to ¢ 
tric excitement. 

Applying this principle to the cas 
plants, the liquid of which the ascer 


sap is constituted is derived from 


ground by the action of the spong 





consists of water holding in solution the 


ferent saline bodies necessary to the pl 
along with carbonic acid, ete. This passes 
upward by the woody fibre and ducts of t] 
alburnum, making 


{ 


S way to the leaf, on t] 
upper surface of which, in common Cases, 
change in its chemical constitution o¢ 


through the influence of the 





obtains a quantity of carbon. This elab 
orated sap, or latex, now returns to the bark, 
and descends through its cellular tissue an 
intercellular spaces, finding its way by thr 
route of the medullary rays to all parts ot 
the plant. 


During its descent the different 
vegetable principles necessary for the econ 
omy of the plant are removed from it, a 
a certain quantity goes down to the roots, 
partly to aid in their growth, and partly 
throw new quantities of ascending sap int 
the tree. In this descent the elaborated say 
moves through a system of vessels whicl 
anastomose with one another in the sam 
manner as the capillary vessels of animals. 
There are, therefore, two points in this 
circulation which require attentive consid 


] 


eration—the spongiole and the leaf. The 
spongioles are nothing but the young suc 
culent extremities of the roots, which have 
been recently formed from portions of th 
descending sap, and that sap is itself a sp 


cies of mucilaginous solution. Precisely 
therefore, as water will pass through th« 
tissue of a bladder the interior of which 

filled with gum-water, so will moisture fron 
the ground flow through the spongiole 
There is no difficulty in thus accounting fo 
the rise of the ascending sap on the princi 
ples of capillary attraction, and indeed this 
is the explanation generally received by 
vegetable physiologists. 
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tuided by the prince! 
fered the following : 
of the leaf. 


nav assume to be ay 


he upper tace 


ns carbonic acid trom the ai 


sunlight effects the decomposi- 
he production of gum, the result 
to a mueil: 

of the leaf we 
ed, 
On the prin- 
will drive 


a change from water 
In the t 


therefore, tWo liquids enga 


ssue 


ion. 
Lg watel 
1 mut ilaginous solution. 
ated, the water 
before it and 


solution 
vessels into 


above indic 
nucilaginous 


it back along its prope1 


What, that the 
sun controls the rapidity with 


ight 
which 


then, is the reason 


4 Because it 
cid 


elabo- 


the 


ascending current comes ¢ 
of « re- 

the 
Why is it that 


when nbauves 


is the amount arbonic 


and therefore 


sap formed. 


amount of 


up- 
I 


flow diminishes are 
leaves, and why does it stop 


Because the mu liag 
ligh 


ror d 


nous 
, t diminishes in quan- 
ases to be altogether. 
ere are, therefore, two sources of foree 
the spongiol 

and they derive their power from or- 


Vhatever 


lowering plant and the 


iy physical principles. has 
1 said respecting the movements of sap 
the 


to tlowe rless 


exogenous plants applies also to 
of endogenous, and indee¢ 
ts too. 

It 1 


ches of comparative anatomists that the 


as been clearly established by the re 
mechanism is de- 
of the nu- 

In ex- 
from the 
umstance that liquid and solid materials 


resence of a circulatory 


} 


rmined by the centralization 


ve and respiratory apparatus. 


genous and endogenous plants, 

introduced at distant points, channels 

* communication to the other, 

d indeed to every part, are required, and 

hence the introduction of a circulatory ap- 
paratus. In 


fe, where the separation of function does 


from one 


the lower tribes of vegetable 
not exist, the circulatory mechanism is cor- 
respondingly absent. Sea-weeds absorb on 
their whole surface, anl nutrition is direct- 
ly carried forward at the points of recep- 
In lichens there is the first appear- 
of a transfusory mechanism, arising 


tion. 
nce 
from the circumstance that on those parts 
which are shaded from the light, absorption 
lost rapidly takes place: here probably, 
owever, the channels of movement are the 
interspaces between the cells, and the cause 
simple capillary attraction. In mushrooms 
there is a closer approximation to the mech- 
anism more fully developed in the higher 
plants, for in them the rootlets absorb nu- 
trient matter from the soil, from which it 
passes by capillary action to every part of 
the system. 


SOME SCIENTIFI( 


EXPERIMENTS 


movement ot 


1 of the 


From this explanat of the causes of the 


movement 
circulation 


In 


| 
wve-mentioned 


i, I presented the 


circulations 


Che arterial blood whiel 


along the various aortic branches 


moves 


|} and is distributed to every part otf the sys 


gen which it h: 
through the 


tem, contalus OXy 


, 
during 


g its passage 


color is crimson. As soon as it has reached 


in the minute capillary ves 


begins to carry on its proper process 


oxidation, attacking in a measured way 


tissues throug! which it is tlowing 


direct resu his operation is 


ng ftorwal 


lood i ilso 


sutlering a 


in giving up its oxygen and gaining 


change the results of combustion. 


it turns dark; from being 
wee into venous bleed. 


Now, unde 
must take place 


these circumstances 
every Cap 
small 
the 
ria 
blood 

] 


is the rel: 


portion of a 


irterial side we h 


porous struct 
ive the erimmsol 

irk venou 
What, then 
ition that obtains between each of 
and of the tube or 
the substance of the parenchyma in whic] 
pl Must it not be that the 


arterial blood bearins 


blood, on the venous side, d 


two different liquids. 


these liquids the walls 


they are iced? 
¢ its oxygen has an in- 
tense affinity for those structures, but thos« 
t which was ar- 
of ver 


id for the strue- 


aftinities being satistied, tha 


condition ous 


terial passes into the 
blood? The aftinities it h 
tures with which it was in conta 


t are satis- 
Che arterial 


energetic 


fied and have come to an end 
blood presented a hig 
which in 


to zero. 


hly force, 
the venous has diminished down 
in ac- 
cordance with the general principle, the ar- 
terial blood must the blood 
before it, and the flow must be from the ar- 


Under these circumstances, 


press venous 
tery to the vein 

The In this the 
blood presents itself in the air-cells to re- 


The Systeme ¢ irculation de- 


2. Pulmonary. venous 
ceive oxygen. 
oxidized arterial blood, the pulmonary oxi- 
The latter, therefore, is the 
converse of the former. The 
has an affinity for the oxygen dissolved in 
the tissues with which it is in contact, and 
the Nlood has Movement. 
therefore, must ensue; but as the conditions 


dizes venous. 
venous blood 


arterial none 
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f ft y are reversed, so also is the di-| veins. No regurgitation can take 
ré ion of the motion, for now the venous) backward through th portal vel 
b a arivest iter | before it, and drives blood arising from the chylopoietic ' 
e heal because along that channel there is a 
. Thel Circulation In this the same | ure propagated in the opposite dire 
| il principles app Che blood which | arising from the arterial blood of the 
s toward t iver along the portal vein | branches. rhis pressure couspires 
een obtained by that vein from the chy- 


viscera; it has, therefore, the same 


relation to the blood furnished from the dif 
ferent and corresponding aortic branches as 


has the general systemic venous blood. 
arterial blood, therefore, drives it befor 


same way that the pre neral system 


circulation takes place, and passing al 





the portal vein, it is now distributed to the 


liver. In this organ it also receives the 
blood which has been brought by the hepatic 
artery. 

Che process of biliary secretion now takes 
place, and compounds of carbon and hydro- 
ren with soda are separated as bile, and 
pass along the biliary tubes. In its final 
ettect, therefore, the chemical action of the 
liver closely resembles the chemical action 
of the lungs. Compared with the blood 
vhich passes along the branches of the he- 
patic veins and finds its way into the 
ascending vena cava, the portal blood dif- 
fers by containing the elements of bile. 

Two systems of forces now couspire to 
drive the portal blood out of the liver into 
the ascending cava. 

First, the blood which is coming along 
the capillary portal veins and that which 
s receding by the hepatic veins, compared 

t as to their affinities for the sub- 
stance of the liver, obviously have this re- 
ation: the portal blood is acted upon by 
he liver, and there are separated from it 
the constituents of the bile, the affinities 
that have been at work in producing the 
result have all been satisfied, and the re- 


sidual blood, over which the liver can ex- 


ert no action, constitutes that which passes 
into the hepatic veins. Between the portal 
blood and the substance of the liver there is 
an energetic affinity, indicated by the cir- 
cumstance that a chemical decomposition 
takes place and bile is separated, but that 
change once completed, the residue, which 
IS LO louger acted upon, forms the venous 
blood of the hepatic veins, and hence the 
portal blood drives before it the inert blood 
which is in those veins. 

But in addition to this the blood of the 
hepatic artery, after serving for the eco- 
nomic purposes of the liver, is thrown into 
the portal plexus; hence arises a second 
force, which, conspiring in its resultant with 
the former, produces movement in the same 
direction. The presence of the arterial blood 
in the hepatic capillaries is not only suffi- 
cient to give a force toward that in the cap- 
illaries of the portal veins, but also to give 
it a pressure toward that in the hepatic 


that of the portal blood, and both t 


join in giving rise to motion toward 
ascending cava, 

On the same principle we may « 
the circulation of the blood in other 
of life; for ¢ xample, in the case of the 
el adopted in fishes, the aorta of whic] 
long been recognized as bearing 
resemblance to the portal vein of tl 
malia. To any one, however, who retl 
on the prin iples here laid down, ther 
arise no difficulty in explaining the cir 





tion in any particular case, if this plain pr 
cept be constantly kept in mind: that 
consequence of the physical principle 


has been assigned, a pressure will always 
exerted by the liquid which is ready to 
dergo a change upon that which has alr 
undergone it—a pressure which, as there 
no force to resist it, will always give ris 


motion in a direction from the changing to 


the changed liquid. 
I then continued the 


investigation to 
determination of the uses and action of t] 
heart, heretofore considered as the sole ¢ 
of the circulation, the action in aspl 


the case of obstructed trac hea, local lnuam- 
mation, ete. 

By regarding the affinity between 
blood and the tissues with which it is 
contact as the primary cause of the cir 
tioh, we 


assign a reason for those vari 
phenomena which can not be accounted fo1 
in Harvey’s doctrine: the motious in th 
embryo; the periodic and local variations; 
the portal circulation; the changes in the 
current as seen under the microscope; t! 
movement in the capillaries after the heat 
is cut out; the empty condition of the a1 
teries after death; the phenomena of acai 
diac monsters ; local inflammations and con- 
gestions; the gangrene of parts while thei 
capillaries are pervious; the retardation ot 
the current on the application of cold or of 
carbonic acid gas; the results of asphyxia 
and death by drowning or hanging ; the 
changes of pressure in the arteries and veins 
respectively during a check on the respira 
tion; the vis a tergo of the veins; the et 
fects of a ligature on those vessels; the a 
tion of irrespirable gases when breathed, au 
the opposite conditions when oxygen gas 0 
protoxide of nitrogen is used. 

A doctrine which accounts with simplici 
ty for such a long list of miscellaneous facts 
commends itself to our attention at once 
There are, however, considerations of a still 
weightier character which must compel us 
to adopt it. The affinity between the blood 








WITHIN 


parts with which it is in contact 


| 
ii fact bevond contradiction. 

es and motions I have been speaking 
as the inevitable 


We 


hice 


consequences of 


therefore can not 


gall 


in the living 


eCchanisin, 


ily doubt we can entertain 1s as to 


ey are of competent powel to 


But after 


respecting 


the elfects betore us. 


already been said tine 


endosmotic Movements against 
of 


those doubts; 


many atmospheres, we may 


and since we have 
, of universality enough and in 
and in every instance acting 

right direction, it would be unphilo 


to look farther, since such a force 


inder these conditions, exist in the 


il necessity of the case. 


\ YEAR 


STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER 


AND 


I 
rot 


ot June 
clipped, English-looking lawn, 
there h 


Hudson now 


clock a morning. 
and with daisy heads, 
the 
the waving branches of trees 
Loug 
th muslin draperies, opening on to a 
Within, a pretty do- 
worthy of the modern French 

A breakfast table 
irest porcelain, fragile 


A lady, 


live, i 


here 
ot 
rough 

e ri 


caught, now 


ver itself, French win- 
stone coppice, 
scene, 
set out 


daintily 
glass, and shin- 
ver, still on the better side 
1 a muslin peignoir and lace 
ith a tine handsome face, somewhat 
red at this moment by a fretful drawing 
her of the usually calm brows, is read- 
a letter, which she holds in a long-fin- 
d thin white hand. 


boy of five years, with the loveliest 


Opposite to her a 


s of seraphic blue and a shower of golden 
s, is quietly and systematically abstract- 
fruit Blue 
e and diminutive pug utter shrill yelps 


the from its basket, while a 


yaps for a small portion of the morning 


Les. 


A more prolonged cry from the 
er, OWing its origin to the boy’s torment- 

ay of holding a bit of meat just be- 
mi reach, brings forth an impatient ex- 
mation from Mrs. Carew. 


‘Reg! what are you doing? It is impos- 
ile to have one moment’s peace, with you 
id the dogs about. Ruiiler! Spider! come 


to me!” 

Reg folds his guilty little hands, and looks 
it her sorrowfully. “I was dess a-tinking 
is how I lofted you!” he replies, reproach- 
fully. 

!” cries a 

With 


“Oh, you arrant little humbug 
new voice. “That’s an awful cram. 


A YEAR, 


your pinnie 
what 


Ess.” 


becom 


rood 
Vou so early 
subscription 
rs the 


‘Neither, } 


youl 


need, a 
ug perhaps 


ah Who 


Las 


Was passilip 


you might Lo el hews trom 
Aunt Marie.’ 
“In fi 


« 


ict 
oO ned; it « 
ALG 
Oh, Mrs. ¢ 


you 


are \ 


Itisd > =Butun 


thoug! 


fortunately t, and 
the 
irst. It hass 
And Mrs. ¢ 
ment, pushed 
Re 


Was 


1 knew 


e pe ttish move 
touched piate. 


ne th 


yrreaktast 
head 


hands, and, 


takl S hat 


over, ducked golden 


adown into bis 


surreptitiously KICKII rS Ineantiine, 


repe ated in a low an¢ voice: * For 


we haf veceived, de | lL make us tuly 


yal 
tankfou. Mamma, may 
Re ay 


re gained 


tollowec rs. Mrs. Ca- 


pone, 


rew som equa- 
nimity. 

‘Will you hav lian, and 
a cup of cottee 

“Thanks, don’t trouble; I will help my 
Might one 
breakfast untouc¢ 


( 


sell. Liq ULre Lieave youl 


hed ¢ you in love, Mrs. 


Are 
arew ?” 
any thing, it’ 


No, | am put 


‘You saucy boy! 


s 
handsome face, 


I have 


youl 


Lectel 


out because a from Katharine 


Carew.” 
* And 


Julian, crunching a strawberry between his 


who Katharine Carew?” asks 


Is 
strong white teeth. 

“My troublesome niece,” answers Mrs. Ca 
and what is still worse, she 


Or 


rew, solemnly ; 


is Ccommng here for a month. listen to 
And Mrs. Carew takes up 


to herself, 


Ly 
what she says.” 
the letter, 
with little oh’s and ah’s, interspe rsed with 
Where 
virl does write 
it 


reads murmuring |y 


“This would not interest you, Julian. 
>? ~Really 


Oh, 


is that sentence thie 


here IS: 
coming at 
isit of 


if you have any pet o1 


too abominably ‘So, my 
dear Tantinette, I a 
ceremonte, U 
But let 

particular favorite in tl 
him off at for I 
dangerous than evel 
Care F No 


is she not alarming? 


Li Once, sans 


» make you av a month. 


me beg you, 


i¢ way of a man, send 
arn you Il am more 


You 


I ask you, Julian, 


\ 


once, 
affectionate 


niece, K Ww. 


939 


“Tn what way 


“Oh, in every way. In the first place, 





ee ed 
fen 


eo 





a 


i sii Rink Retce O e A 


waar 


yer 


Emenee t 





he is clever, and that is a bore; and, above 
ull, every mat e meets is sure to fall in 
ove with het I en she has drawn 
them to the very verge of despair, she comes 
to me to help her, and is ‘so sorry, but how 
could she know ”’ I an vlad, Ju ww, that 
uare already e! ti lam sure Marie 
inant would never like you to fall in love 
h Fly 
I am not « ‘ ( dto Aunt Marie’s 
es,” answere¢ ¢ man, flushing 
vhtly. But } did vou call her? I 
hought he me was Katharine 
So it is really, only no one ever ealls 
herso: every one has his own name for her. 
Reg calls her Bo ~ id [named her Fly, 
eCAUSE Ss nevel and always hank- 
el o >) eets 
‘Is she pre 
‘No; asmall brown face, a goodish figure, 
and twenty-three years of life. Come, Iam 
d of the ibject If you have finished 
your berries, we will go into the garden, and 
you shall look at my roses, while I read Ma- 
Amant’s letter 
Mrs. Carew us widow. She had mar- 
ied, at twenty-seven, a man much older 
than herself—self-made, and rich by suc 
cessful speculations. He had not lived long 


enough for his wife to grow tired of him, 
und when he died she really mourned him. 
He left her sole heir to all his POSSESSIONS ; 
so at tl rty-thre¢ Mrs. Carew had her life 


before her, set in a framing of wealth and 


> 
uf 


spoiled, of course. 
| 


luxury. was her only child, and 


Katharine ¢ w shall spe for herself. 
for me to say that she was a half- 
orphan, Mr. ¢ ily , and that he 
father been as unfortunate as 


his brother was the reverse. 


are ak 
suthice it 
irew’s O1 niece 


had alw ays 


Julian Vane, the young man who came in | 
30 abruptly, was the rising physician of 
Roseleigh-on the-Hudson a tall, zood-look- 


ing fellow, who walked into most people’s 
d i l 


wholesale way 


affections, an 


fidence in a 
He 


without any means of 


co 


altogether his own. was 
one of a large family, 
his own, but brought up to consider himself 
the particular favorite and probable heir of 
his aunt, Miss Marie 


Ml Amant, an 
extraction, 


under will and | 
rule he had passed his younger days, and of 


American of 
whose 


French 


whom he stood considerably in awe. 

Marie Amant and Eleanor Carew were old 
school and still 
weekly letters worthy o 


friends, other | 
f Madame Récamier 
in point of sentiment and length. Not very 
long ago Julian Vane had become engaged | 
to a young lady of wealth and position, 
much to Miss 


wrote each 


Amant’s satisfaction. It was 
to meet this same Miss Aliene Crowell that | 
Miss Amant had accepted Mrs. Carew’s invi- | 
tation to spend a month at 
and to this same fact was owing Mrs. Carew’s 
displeasure at the advent of her troublesome 


Crow’s Nest: 
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Had it } 
have sent Julian Vane away for a 
but 


niece. een in her power, s 


holiday ; it was past all re 


ison 


a young man’s fiancée 


to one Ss he 


idle summer month, and then ask t] 


man to absent himself because 


of whom you were both fond and rew 

chose to accept a ge neral InvVitatic | 

particular time. voll 
‘I shall never be so rash agall if 


Mrs. Carew, a 


his brown 


fter Julian had ridde 


mare Flirt “Next t me | 
fix the date Upon my word, I somet Mis 
think that Fly has a familiar who t \ 


just where she can make the most 1 
I have warned Julian, however: and | 
tell Miss Fly to kee p her fascinat 








self where he is concerned. On to 0 
of Marie Aiant’s displeasure, sh 

thing come between Miss Crowell 41 
lian, makes me cTet p.” 

A week later Julian Vane rode uy rel 
avenue of maple trees to Crow’s Nest } ( 
met him near the door, and be Y to 
nestly for a ride on Flirt, Vane 1 
heart to refuse; he tlung him up into ¢ 
saddle, his short white skirts and bare ] vi 
fluttering through the air, and, warning 1 v 
groom to be careful, saw the thre 
off triumphantly, Reg sitting very straig ) 
his short legs only reaching half-way 
the saddle, but dignity itself written « 
ery feature. 

Vane crossed the green lawn and ent I 
one of the open windows of the brea 
room; it was empty, but glancing furt 
on, into a little apartment known as ‘ 


Eastern Room, and especially consecrat 
cigars and cigarettes, he caught a elimps 
of feminine drapery. As he entered, hat 
hand, the half-formed ‘“* Mrs. Carew” o 
lips was checked by the sight of a litt 
bronze slipper, carefully b: 

silk 


nced on a 





pit 
toe. A little girl in a pink and wl 
frock, with rutied brown hair, was evider 
the owner of stocking and slipper; but 
was so deeply interested in her book, she 


| parently neither saw nor heard Dr. Jul 
| Vane. 


He gazed, fascinated, at the slipper 
gently swaying backward and forward, 1 
a moment or more; then said, in a half-apx 
“T beg pardon, my dear: 
you tell me where I can find Mrs. Carew 
The slipper stopped swaying, tottered, fe 


ogetic tone, 


|}down on the floor; the little girl rose 


some confusion. “ You want my aunt Lena 


she said, vainly striving to recover the sli 





|per by a sideward movement of the pin! 


silk toe, “She is in the rose garden wit] 
Miss Amant.” Then, with a little wicked 
mutinous look, “ Are you Dr. Vane ?” 

Julian bowed, still watching her unsuc 
cessful mancuvres to get possession of het 
truant property. 

“Then I am to tell you that Aunt Lena 
and Miss Amant want you immediately— 





WITHIN A YEAR. 


ediately ; and Iam to say nothing more.” | Crowell should choose to defer her visit for 


ereupon she drew back the pink silk toe,| two weeks. I wish the 


razed wistfully at the slipper. and look after her own lover.” 


girl would come 
Allow me,” said Julian, gravely going The speaker was Mrs. Carew, the morn- 
n on one knee, picking up the slipper, | ing after Dr. Vane’s lecture on French heels 
nutting it on the little foot. ‘Miss Ca- Katharine shrugged her pretty shoulders 
he added, still holding the small foot | at Mrs. Carew’s admonition. 
oner, “ pardon my rudeness—I thought “T don’t want Juli: ane,” she answer 
. veal little girl when I first spoke; and|ed. “ Aliene Crowell is more than welcome 
ove yourself, don’t go walking about | to him. But now, Aunt Lena, I ask you was 
h unchristian things as these,” tapping | it my fault that he went on his knees to me 
his finger the Louis Quinze heel of | the first time he saw me? I told him you 
; Carew’s slipper. and Miss Amant wanted him immediately.’ 
this moment of moments Mrs. Carew Mrs. Carew smiled and sighed. ‘“ What 
| Miss Amant walked in through the bay- | it is, Fly, that all the men see in you I can’t 
dow. “Julian!” cried both ladies in a| find out. You are not so pretty ?” 
h: while Miss Amant added, ‘* What are “No,” answered Fly, plaintively. 
1 doing ?” “Your face is brown, decidedly.” 
“ Giving Miss Carew a lecture on health,” “Yes,” still more plaintively. 
said Vane, rising to his full height. ‘“ We “And yet you never come near any thing 
Miss Carew and I—that we are only} in the shape of a man that he doesn’t give 
ing an old acquaintanceship,” he went | way at once.” 
reckless of the truth, his only thought 
eld the girl, on whom their unlucky 
nterview would be likely to rebound later. | 
Why didn’t you tell me, Mrs. Carew, that | sighed Miss Carew, sorrowfully. 
r niece and I were not altogether stran- “What did you say, Fly ?” 


ers ?” “Only two lines from Longfellow, Aunt 
‘ T 


n, ‘I fell 
And the 


lian, you are talking nonsense,” said | Lena,” answered Miss Carew, demurely. 
Miss Amant, superbly. “Have you any thing more to say to me, 
‘Nothing surprising in that, Aunt Marie.” | Tantinette ? 
As a welcome break to them all came Reg’s “No; only remember I will not have you 
shrill voice: “I say I’ill! Dr. Dulian said | flirt with Julian Vane. He is too good for 
might!’ and then a more piercing shriek | you to interfere with.” 
ight them one and all to the windows. | “Ah, bah!” cried the girl, and rushing 
Master Reg was lying on the grass, rolling | from the room, came in contact with Dr. 
ver and over in a fit of passion, while Ruf- | Vane. 
fler and Spider, their tongues hanging out,| “Miss Carew!” he exclaimed. 
their tails down-fallen, looked on commis- “Tm in disgrace,” she cried; “sent to 
ely. In the distance was the groom | Coventry; you must not speak to me—and 
eading Flirt to the stables. it’s all your fault. Another time, Dr. Vane, 
“What in the world is the matter, Reg?” | allow my French heels to take care of them- 
ried Mrs. Carew, while Katharine cleared | selves.” 
he window-sill and coppice with a bound,| Julian was conscious of a whirlwind of 
nd had the little grieved face close to hers, | white muslin, gray eyes, and brown hair, 
‘issing, petting, scolding, by turns. She | and then was left lamenting. 
rose to carry her burden off to some more Not very long after, as he crossed the large 
congenial retreat. As she passed Julian | hall that ran the entire length of the house, 
she glanced up at lim for one half second, | he was attracted by the sound of voices in 
and said, beneath her breath, “Thank you} the Eastern Room. Pushing the door cau- 
very much for your pretty little fiction.” | tiously open, he discovered Niss Carew on 
rhen she was gone. But Vane kept recall- | the floor near the window, Reg by her side, 
ig that look all day; it came between him | his yellow head in dire confusion. Miss Ca- 
and his patients; it looked up at him from | rew was evidently putting the dogs through 


his book; it smiled at him from his letter | their morning exercise, for Spider, the pug, 
to Miss Crowell, until he threw down his | lay on the floor, his tail curled in happy sat- 
pen in despair. | isfaction at his task done, while his stubby 
lruly Miss Carew was waxing dangerous. | black nose sniffed daintily at a bit of seed- 
|}cake held out by Reg. Not so happy was 
che Sat tr Rufiler; his work was yet to come. 
“Attention!” cried Miss Carew, in comic 


CHAPTER II. Pee: cpa 
Sis on vin ion” imitation of Boucicault as Conn. ; 
pity ; Rufiler raised his little fat body in mid- 

“Now, once for all, Katharine, I will not | air, balancing himself unsteadily on his back 
have it! You are to leave Julian Vane alone. | legs, cocked one ear jocosely, and waved his 


It certainly is very provoking that Miss | yellow paws languidly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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him some cake, Reg. 
“Dood doggie,” echoed Reg, cooingly, 
holding out the cake temptingly. 
‘You Dr. Vane,” laughed 
Miss (¢ “T have finished my drill, and 
regained my temper.” 
“Did Mrs. Carew scold you ?” asked Vane, 
wonderingly. 


Good doggie!” cried Miss Carew. “Give | 
Tipe» 
Leg 


nay come 1n, 


arew. 


She nodded her head for answer, looking 


up at him from her seat on the floor, the sun- 


light, catching her hair, brought out sudden 
golden lights hidden before. Vane felt a 
sudden thrill pass through him. 

“What about ?” 

“Oh, my ill conduct, my extravagance in 
having silk stockings and French heels, 
when I own less than nothing a year.” Then, | 
with a sudden brilliant smile, “ Dr. Vane, let | 


us play ‘duck on the rock?” 
* And what is ‘duck on the rock ?’” 
‘You don’t know ? 


cation 


Why, how your edu- | 
has been negle ected! W hy, ‘duc k on 
k’ is Reg’s and my favorite pastime. | 
It is far ahead of polo, pallone, lawn tenis, | 
or Aunt Sally ; 


the ros 
it’s less expensive, and does 
not require much brain power. Come and 
be initiated at She sprang to hei 
feet, caught up Spider by the tail, and van- 
ished through the window, followed by 
Vane, Reg, and Ruffle1 Miss Carew led | 
the way to a shady spot on the lawn, whence 


once, 


the silver Hudson was visible lying asleep 
in the “ The first thing to do,” | 
she said, earnestly, “is to find a rock and 
a duck, also some smaller stones 


summer sun. 
not very 
easy things to find here, where Norton re- 


gards all ‘sticks, stocks, and rocks’ as his es- 


pecial enemies. Ah! what do I see? the | 
very thing!” and running round a large | 
spreading oak, Miss Carew appeared, tri- | 
umphantly drawing Reg’s garden cart full | 
of stones. “ You will let Bobbins have these, | 
won’t you, Reg?” she said, persuasively. 
“Ess,” said Reg, rather regretfully. 
“Now, Dr. Vane, put this largest stone on 
; that is our rock; now this 
smaller pointed one on the top of it; that is | 
our duck. You are each to take a 
stone, stand off as far as you like, and aim | 
at the duck. If you succeed in knocking it 
off, you must run and get your stone and be 
back at the home before the duck is placed 
in position, or else you miss another shot 
until I have failed. Of course the further 
away you send the duck, the better chance 
you have of getting home in time. We will 
make Reg duck and rock keeper; he is so 
slow he will give us a little more leeway; | 
and we wil 
points.” 
“ And the prize, Miss Carew ?” asked Vane. 
“Oh, make it what you choose; but I} 
shall win it, and as you are a beginner, 
will say place aux hommes.” 
Julian hurled his stone 


| 
the grass—so 


see, We 


1 make the game twenty-five | 


we | 
| 


violently at the 


| ued, and at the end of fifteen minutes \ 
| had become an ardent admirer of “du 
| one of their pauses for breath he said: 
| him, Miss Carew. y 
| fellow, rich to no end through his unele’s 


| Banjo and Kentucky with him; so we might 


| amusement ?” 


| with a wicked glimmer in her eyes, “ 


| game. 
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target; it sped on its way, but left th. 
sitting uninjured on its rock. 

With a little low laugh, Miss Carew to, 
her position, gave a quick glance ov ' eae 
distance to be passed, bent down, and y 
a sudden movement sent her missive 
way; the next moment there was hea; | 
sharp crack, the duck was spinning . 


cack As 


rods off, and Miss Carew was flying oy 

grass, rescuing her stone, and back 
before poor Reg had mounted the di 
its throne. Amid much laughter, and fy; 


ous barking of the dogs, the game co 


the rock” and his fair instruetor. Duri; 

“Bob Lawrence is coming to stay with m 
and I want you to promise to be goo 
Bob is an awfully goo 


will, but down on all women. 


He will bri 
have some jolly rides, if you like.” 
Miss Carew was holding her stone in h 
hand, ready for another shot. As he me: 
tioned his friend’s name, a sudden shiver 
shook her from head to foot, and it was well 
another voice than hers broke the silen 
or Vane must have noticed her confusion. 

“Might one inquire the nature of this 
It was Miss Amant who stood 
before them, her drapery of finest musli: 
and billowy lace trailing behind her over thi 
grass; her golden hair, in which the silvei 
was already mingling, parted over her broad, 
well-shaped head and brow in even waves, 
was gathered in a heavy knot low in hex 
neck. All the merriment died out of the A 
group as she spoke. 

“Miss Carew has been kindly teaching me 
‘duck on the rock,’” said Julian, answering 
the questioning look in Miss Amant’s eyes. 

“Indeed!” in her slow, measured way 
“Do you find it amusing, Miss Carew ?” 

“Very,” answered the girl, shortly. Then, 
Its 
chief charm lies in its being a classical game. 
You know it is traced back to the Greeks,” 
she went on, innocently. “Helen introduced 


jit into Troy after she was taken captive, 
| and she and Paris used to indalge ix: | 


v cen- 
Dr. Schliemann, fn his late dis- 
coveries, found one of the identical stones 
bearing Helen’s name and the score of th: 
It makes one feel so learned, Miss 
Amant, to have even one’s amusements date 
back for ages.” 

“Yes, it must,” said Miss Amant, simply, 
unable to make up her mind as to Miss Ca- 
rew’s veracity. “Luncheon is ready, how- 
ever. Shall we in? Julian, are you 
coming ?” 


turies ago. 


fia 
£Oo 


“No,” he answered, his face crimson from 
suppressed laughter; “I am to bring Bob 
Lawrence over this evening.” 








WITHIN 


two ladies moved away, Miss 
‘ tle ahead, he seized Miss Carew’s 
‘You are a perfect *he 
and pressed the little brown hand 
lips. Then Reg, the 
vomen disappeared within the door. 
Miss Carew 


stairs, she w 


duck, said, 


the dogs, and 


later, as 
t] 


e hours 


aown ( as nu 


vy long vou have been!” he sai 
id Why, you look pale! 


t 


ts 


*she answered; “it’s the after-effec 
ick on the ror xk?” 


he impatiently, 
to see you.” 


ne,” said, ‘I want 
nother moment Miss Carew was in the 
lighted Juli 
was mumbling out an introduction to 
What she 


s a slight, well-made man, with the 


drawing-room, and n 

She raised her eyes. 
Wal 
| 


\ 


and face of the young Antinous of 


itican come to life, only with an in- 


| languor and melancholia in every 


If the sight was not a new one t 


e. 


she made no sign ; not even : 
passed over her face. 
he 


n some soft thin black gauze, through 


saw was a slender girlish figure 


h her shoulders and arms gleamed dan- 
ly 


a great bunch of Jacque roses at 


t {t 


f 


yaist, @ mutinous * 


ih 


+} 


primrose face,” sé 
ir, and two wistful gray eyes. 


1e vision was not a novelty, so, t 
ule no sigh, and not a ghost of recog 


echoed in his voice as he remarked 
s happiness in knowing Miss Carew. 


[he evening passed rather tamely. Miss 
it had not forgiven Miss Carew’s clas- 
mpudence. Mrs. Carew was sleepy, 
to have suddenly 


the window, with the moon shining 


Katharine seemed 
umbed to a fit of depression, and sa 
in 
i her, pic king her roses to bits. 

At an early hour Vane and Lawrence left. 
Katharine at her dressing-table 

that night, she took from her neck a slight 

which fastened a ti 
d square of silk paper. She toucl 

vingly with her fingers, and finally 

t to her lips. 


iI 
\\ 


As stood 


chain, to was ny 


put 


hen she fellpsleep there were tears upon 


brown cheeks. 


CHAP" 
“OLD 


rER HI. 
THINGS ARE BEST.” 
JULIAN VANE was in love with Katharine 
ew. It not that calm, even affec- 
n that had made him find Miss Crowell a 
asant object to his eyes, and Miss Crow- 
’s money a welcome adjunct to the wom- 
n he proposed to make his wife; but a wild, 
issionate rush of emotion that swept all 


} 


was 


] 
ea 


A YEAR. 


de hi 
from her, more m 
her; fo 
blind 
about her was eviden 
had from the 


lesser fee lings aside, and ma n miser- 


able when away iserable 


still 


Katharine 


it to 


at 


when with r even his eyes 


seemed to those 


Wil 
ugh 

treated Vane 
now when every word 
, hi 
seemed unconscious 


little 


t ene 
She first sa 


a 
good comrade; and 


} 


he spoke look id an under 


of | 


and kept up he 


rave 


, € very 
tone she 
of it, 
ind manner to 

Miss Amant 


hlOile 
I tricks Of VOLCE 


rree, 
her 
Mrs. C 


| 


madden 


saw it, smiled slow , SU 


smilie, and waited, Lrew 


etted herself half ill over 1 it did not 

find fault 
Lawrence a 
pater ; 

many a long mile of hard riding in those 

And still Miss Crowell’s 

Was put olf indennite ly. 

Much 


arew and Lawrences 


i 


I 


t, 
e to with Katharine. 
it, and his pale face 


again 


W 


1 
1¢ 


while Banjo could have told 


solt summer day 8. 


Visit 


Miss 


failed to be the friends 


to Julian’s disappointment, 


predicted ; their manner to each other 

marked distant 
lost 
h 


1e 


Ss by 


a 


politeness, and 


vhat of her 


alw ays 
] 


I 


sole 


anil 
Miuen 


Katharine 
1en unde 


] 
ahi 


brillianey w s 


The summer days full of 
pe rfect 
the 


} 
finale 


1ys sped On; L\ 


beauty came and passed, and sa Ww 


the 


out, 


rl 


working itself 


little comedy gr 
unknown even to the actors. . 
were idle summer days, filled with the pleas- 
to the more 

They 
was a fine horse- 
herself, 


riaing, 


ures that come so easily fortu- 
of this world. 
r. Miss Ar 


Katharine 


nate ones rode the 


country ove unt 


woman; and as said of 


f 
but she had yet to find the five-barred rate 


she knew nothing of the scic 5 oO 


that could stop her, or the horse that would 
refuse her mount. 
The first day, as they all 


gathered on the 
piazza to see them off, the horses sleek and 
shining in the sun, Katharine came down a 
little late; from the dim hall 


into the sunshine, buttoning a Jacque rose 


she ran out 
into her habit, just as the groom led up Ken 
tu¢ ky. 
back within the door. 
rence sprang to her. 
“ Are you hurt, Miss Carew Y 
She smiled faintly. “I pricked myself 


with this rose.” Then, almost passionately, 


With a sudden sharp ery she drew 
Both Julian and Law 


“You do not mean me to ride that horse, Dr. 
Vane ?” 

“Bob and I thought she would suit you 
wonderfully, Miss Carew; but you shall not 


+ 
t 


ride her unless you like. Flirt is quite a 
your service, and I can take Happy Thought.” 

“Thank you,” she said; “I much prefer 
Flirt.” 

Lawrence turned away, biting his lips. 
‘Take Kentucky to the stables,” said to 
the groom, “and never bring her up again.” 

| In all these excursions it was Vane and 
Katharine that kept together, and Lawrence 
and Miss Amant. 
that never in her life did she feel so desper- 


ig 


he 


Katharine has since said 
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ate, never did she so put forth the whole 
battery of her fascinations to please any one, 
as she did then for Julian Vane; and yet 


she did not want his love, and her very ex- 


“No,” answered the other, no less shar) 
“she has gone to her room.” ‘ 


“Tt will rain this evening,” said Kat) 


istence was a misery and torture to her. | rine, as she stood, after dinner, in the ; 14 


She was made of brave stuff, however, and 
if she suffered, it was within her own four 
walls, and no one was any the wiser. 

“ Julian,” said Miss Amant, very softly one 
afternoon, meeting him in the hall, “I want 
t ) speak to you.” | 

“ But Ihave promised Miss Carew,” began | 
Vane. 

“Never mind your promise, Julian. Miss | 
has forgotten i her but 
five minutes since walk off with Bob.” 

“With Lawrence ?” said Vane. 

“Yes; though I don’t think she cared to 
go, for they stood arguing together some | 
time first. Now, Julian,” continued Miss 
Amant, after they were seated in the library, 


Carew t, for I saw 


the door closed, and only a murmur of out- | 


side life coming in through the windows, 
what is to be the end of all this?” 
“Of what, Aunt Marie ?” 
“Don't about the bush,” 
impatiently. “You what 


beat she said, 


know 


| there was silence; 


I mean.|rapt, quiet look holding her face as 


What is to be the end of all this nonsense | 


between you and Miss Carew ?” 


The young man was quiet for a moment, | bending over her, and taking one of | 


then, flushing, said, eagerly, “It can mean 
but one thing to me, Aunt Marie, and that 
is to ask Katharine to marry me. 
orable at least.” 

“Oh, you are? I am pleased to know 
that. Then it is no dishonor to fall in love 
with one girl, while you are engaged to an- 
other? 
heart for the sake of another, who cares noth- 
ing for you but as one more trophy to add 
to her list ? 
tion of honor, Julian.” 

Vane started up. 
to me in this way, Aunt Marie. 
and can manage my own affairs. 
each other, what does any thing matter ?” 

“Yes, if you do. 
think Miss Carew would marry you? Try 
her; only remember this 


It is no dishonor to break one girl’s 


“You shall not speak 


your own home; no penny of mine shall} bing voice. 


ever go to a willful flirt.” 


Miss Amant left him as she spoke, and | no love to give? 
Vane sat on brooding over her last words. | 


Iam hon- | 


I am glad to learn your defini- | 
Iam aman, | 

If we love | 
My silly boy, do you} 


you must provide | 


door. “Do you see the clouds gathering 


over Lookout Mountain? That means thy , 


der and lightning.” 


She ran down the steps as she spoke, ] 
pale gray draperies trailing after her. 


“Where are you going?” cried Van | 
“To pick a posy for my belt. Will t 
| come ?” | 


Only too willingly he followed her. Thei; 


| walk was a prolonged one; for when t] 


returned, the little new moon was trying its g 
best to shine through the heavy clouds ¢ 
settling into denser masses. 

“Don’t go in, Katharine,” pleaded Van 
“T want to talk to you.” 

For answer she seated herself, facing th 
moon, in a low swinging chair. Jul 
drew another to her side. For a mom 
all nature seemed held 
an intense, fearful hush, full of the co 
storm. Katharine lay back in her ehaii 


charm. 

“Listen to me,” said Vane, in a whisper 
|small hands in his. “Katharine, I love you 

A tinge of sadness crept over her face a 
into her eyes. 

“You have noright to say this, Dr. Van 

“No right!” he cried, passfonately. “No 
I know I have noright. I know I can 1 
offer you any thing worth the taking. M 
destiny is marked out for me; but, oh! for 
God’s sake, let me have a little happiness 
| before I sell myself body and soul! Kat 
arine, tell me you love me!” 

Still the quiet, tired look in her eyes. 

“To what end, Dr. Vane? Would it, do 
you think, do either of us any good to in- 
dulge in a few moments’ folly? You say 
you are bound, that Iam free. Is it likely 
I will give my love to another girl’s lover?” 

“T will give her up; I will—” 

“Oh, hush!” she cried, in a piteous, sob- 
“Have I fallen so low as to 
l listen to love from one who ought to have 
Dr. Vane, come with me,” 
she went on, in a low, quick tone, “and | 





| 
| 


| 


As the shadows lengthened, he became | will show you why I will not listen to yout 


aware of voices outside beneath the win- 
dow—Lawrence’s and Miss Carew’s. Said 
the former: 

“Then you do love Julian Vane?” To 
this question the answer was inaudible, the 
voices growing fainter. 
Lawrence that said, “Then let me beg you 
to end this farce at once. I, for one, am tired 
of it.” 

Julian sprang to his feet to avoid further 
eavesdropping; on the threshold he met Bob. 
“Ts Miss Carew with you?” he asked, shortly. 


Then again it was | 


| love.” 

| She rose from her seat and walked, fol- 
| lowed by Julian, into the brilliantly lighted 
drawing-room. As she entered, Lawrenc 
rose to meet her. 

Standing by his side, she looked at them 
| all for a moment with a half-shy, half-tri- 
umphant air; then, with a low, sweeping 
courtesy toward Miss Amant, she said, 

“Dr. Vane, this is my answer: Bob Law- 
rence and I have been married a year!” 

“Katharine!” cried Mrs. Carew, aghast. 


| 















Yes, Aunt Lena. Don’t get dramatic, 
[ will tell you all aboutit. A year and 


ago, While you were abroad. Bob came 
to our poky little hok ] 
fishing. He fell 
you know what father is. 


ot 





La tha n 
l 


father, 
With- 


next two hours Bob was installed in 


some 

vell, 
ox as one of the family. Of course we 
lways together. 
; rode the 
eould 


She w 


Bob had his horses 
country 
get 


and we over, 
y I just 
other day. 


Well, when the parting came, 


h not on Ken- 


is mine in those 
see, 
it harder work than we supposed. 
of declared I 
I was equally crazy, for I 


wl 


y moment madness, 
iid marry him. 
| not say no; and it was only ren all 
over that we re membered Bob was still 
| 
cirl two years his senior, and, 
But it 


have two 


der age, and his family might object to 


irrving a 


still, poorer than poverty. 
of all that, we 


1 managed T¢ 
h weeks, when o 


a ) 


day 


} 


I unlucky 


ppy l 


e 


iarreled. Bob lost his temper ; lost 


and it ended in our saying we were 
iken in thinking we loved each other, 
igreeing To sé parate, for a time at least. 
two months I was more than repentant; 
had died that time, and 
I was too proud to go to him 


t Bob’s uncle Ln 


him rich. 


1 TU 


RKO-RI 


828-1829, 


PYXHE European and Christian races every 
races which account them- 


where, the 
selves the greatest, wisest, and bravest of 
earth, have watched with amazement 
the spectacle of invalid and semi-barbarous | 
ru 
untic and organized Russia. 

At the outbreak of this struggle the civ- | 

red world supposed that it would be pit- | 
ibly unequal; that, without the assistance 
of some one of the “ great powers,” the Mos- 
ms would be crushed in a single campaign ; 
hat the advance of the Muscovite armies | 
vould be little more than a triumphal prom- | 
enade. It was commonly supposed that the 
superiority of Russia in soldierly disposition, 
intelligence, and education at least equalled 
her advantage in wealth and numbers. It 
had come to be an accepted credence, almost 
equivalent to a military maxim, that Asiatic | 
and semi-Asiatic troops could not stand be- 
fore Europeans, 

We have seen enough during the summer 
of 1877 to lead us to question all these be- | 
liefs. Whatever may be the termination 
of the contest, the Turkish generals have 
showed formidable capacity, and the Turk- 
ish soldiers have exhibited heroic courage. 
They have not only defended intrenchments | 
with their historic tenacity, but they have | 
assaulted them with impetuosity, and some- | 


rkey contending on even terms with gi- |} 








A TURKO-RUSSIAN WAR. 


JSSIAN WAI 


| in the character of the Ottomans. 


| lost 
| lack of valor, nor altogether from want of 





then; other people might call my feeling 
something less kind than love. I came 
here with the very best intentions, Aunt 
Lena; but then I never counted on meeting 
Bob here, and his seeming so indifferent and 
contented. If I have done any mischief, 
Aunt Lena” (rather wickedly ‘ft am very 
sorry; but how could I know? Bob, have you 
liked this year any better than I have ?” 

For answer he t ed the dear “ primrose 
face,” full of love, upward, and bending, 
kissed her sweet Lips 

“Here is my ring, Bob; put on ] 
whispered, and drew from its h g-pla 
the folded silken paper. 

And so, after all, there were two weddings 
at Crow’s Nest in the golden autumn weath 
er; for Mrs. Carew could not get over the 


lack of ceremony, trousseau, and fuss that ac- 


companied Katharine’s primitive nuptials ; 


so she was introduced with great state as 
the bride Mrs. Robert Lawrence on the 
same day that Julian made Aliene Crowell 


his wife. 


And I am happy to state that Mrs. Law- 
rence and Mrs. Vane are the dearest of 
friends, Julian and Bob inseparable, while 
Reg has three homes, in which at present 
ie rules suprem<¢ 


> 
iv 


times with suecess. Embodied, they seel 
to be 


to man, their supe 


i 
, and man 
What is the mean- 
ing of this wonderful uprising : 
tation of a people whom all Europe looked 
upon as decadent and effeminated ? 

The truth is that there has been no change 
We have 
not read their history thoroughly and with 
discrimination. 
military disasters, we have not done justice 
to their martial qualities. They 
ways been brave, even in their overthrows. 
Their most unfortunate wars, the wrestles 
in which they have suffered defeat on de- 
feat, have been illustrated by 
stances of heroism such as the most war- 
If they have 
through 


the equals of the Russians 
TS. 


und resusci- 


Arguing loosely from their 


have al- 


signal in- 
like nations might glory in. 
territory, it has never been 
good generalship, but mainly from defect 
of preparation. 
In proof of thi 
examine briefly t! 
grading of all the Turkish struggles against 
Russia—the war of 1828-29, in which Die- 


s statement, I propose to 
most disastrous and de- 


i 


| bitsch led an army of 20,000 men almost to 


the gates of Constantinople, the war which 
finally drove Sultan Mahmond II. to concede 
the independence of Greece. .Of the opera- 
tions of Paskevitch in Asia, by-the-way, I 
shall take no note, because, brilliant and 
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prosperous as they were, they did not form 
decisive feature of the contest, and had 
no instant influence in bringing about its 
result. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1828, 

Russia chose her time for attack when 
lurkey was weaker than she had ever been 
before, and, it may be added, weaker than 
he has ever been since. The Greek war 
of independence, commencing in 1821, oecu- 
pied for eight years the forces of the Porte, 
On the 20th 
of October, 1226, the battle of Navarino an- 


nd exhausted its treasury. 


nihilated the Moslem navy, and enabled 
Russia to secure command of the Black Sea, 
ith what freedom she liked in the Medi- 
During the same year, impressed 

with the urgent need of civil and military 
reorganization, Sultan Mahmoud dissolved 
and destroyed the Janizaries. The extine- 
tion of this ancient and powerful order not 


terranean. 


only deprived him of his regular army, but 
spread dissatisfaction and even open revolt 
throughout his dominions. The formation 
of the Nizam commenced immediately, but 
under incredible difficulties—the ofticers 
foreigners gathered from all the nations of 
Europe, and drilling in all sorts of tactics; 


the soldiers mere boys, for the sake of se- | 


curing docility. 

Thus Turkey was without a navy, with- 
out a disciplined army, entangled in the 
Greek war, overwhelmed with debt, and fes- 
tering with tumults, when Russia marched 
to complete her disasters. Her territories 
were larger than at present, for she still 


held Moldavia and Wallachia; but they mere- | 


ly paid a moderate tribute, and added noth- 


ing to her military strength. Her army, the | 
. ~ | 


beardless youngsters of the Nizam, amount- 
ed to 70,000 men, chiefly stationed in Europe. 
Her regul 

French stirrups, and English sabres ; the | 
men were absurdly awkward in their seats, 
and held their weapons in contempt. The 
field artillery, very insufficient in numbers, | 
was drawn by bullocks, and could only move | 
The main reliance of the | 


at a snail’s pace. 
Porte during the coming struggle must be 
in the loeal militia, in the ever-heroic but | 
undisciplined mountaineers of Albania, and | 
in the irregular troopers called Dellis. | 

Che disproportion of force between the | 
Russia had | 
not far from 800,000 trained soldiers; the | 
Emperor Nicholas ordered a new levy of 
one man in every five hundred; the south- 
ern frontier already gleamed with 216,000 | 
sabres and bayonets. It is true that the 
night flank must, as now, be guarded against 
Austria, and that a part of this advanced | 
rmy had therefore to be held in reserve; | 
nevertheless Russia was able to begin the 
offensive with a force which some authori- 
ties carry to 130,000 men, and which the | 
lowest estimates place at 100,000 effectives. 


two empires was enormous. 


Meantime so disorganized was the 7 
army, and so formidable was the pir 
revolt in Constantinople, that not un 

last moment could the Sultan attend to | 
frontiers. While Count Wittgenstein ¢o, 
menced crossing the Pruth on the 7th , 
May, it was not till early June that Huss 
Pasha was able to collect a field fo; 
20,000 infantry and 13,000 cavalry. In 198 
!even more than in 1877, it looked as t] 

| Turkey must go down at once. 

Unchecked in the field, the main invas 
ary column poured through the Dobruds 
besieged Brailow and several minor fortr: 
les on the lower Danube, invested Silist 
on the middle Danube, and Varna, o1 
Black Sea, and occupied Hussein Pasha | 
| demonstrating against Shumla. The 
interest of the campaign of 1828 lies in 
sieges of Brailow, Silistria, and Varna, 
in the single indecisive battle of Kurtape, 
Brailow (or Ibrail), standing on the left 

or Roumanian bank of the Danube, was { 
| attacked. 
construction: eight bastioned fronts, wit 
revetted scarps and counterscarps; on tl] 
western or exposed front, a castellated cita 
del with round towers; no outworks a 


It was a fortress of antiquated 


The armament 
consisted of 278 guns and mortars, some of 
the latter throwing shells of 200 and 15 

| pounds. 
porary excavations, and carried loose to t 
ramparts. The garrison, including cit 

| militia or volunteers, amounted to 8000 mer 
| The besieging force, commanded by the Arch 
duke Michael, was 18,000 strong. 

The investment commenced May 8, and 
with it an incessant musketry and skir- 
mishing, the garrison even building fires by 
night on the ramparts in order to see and 


where, and no casemates. 


The powder was stored in tem 


lar cavalry had Tartar saddles, | attack the working parties, and the besieg 


ers losing an average of ten or fifteen men 
a day. On the 25th the first parallel was 
completed, and others immediately followed 
The Russians made no use of ricochet bat- 
teries, but depended entirely upon explosive 
mines for breaching purposes, and worked 
subterraneously with persevering industry, 
carrying their galleries beneath the coun 
terscarp and ditch, clear under the main 
fortifications. All this labor was accom 
plished amid a continual dropping, or occa- 
sional fierce showers, of shot, shell, and bul- 
lets. From time to time, also, violent sallies 
flamed out, small parties of fifty or one hun 
dred rushing across the ditch to attack the 
trenches, every man carrying a loaded pistol 


| in each hand and a dagger between his teeth, 


soldiers and citizens fighting desperately in 
single combat. 

June 15 two pairs of mines were ready, 
and two storming columns were formed 
One explosion failed, owing to the fall of 
the officer in charge, but the other sent a 
section of wall into the air and opened a 
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The left-hand column found no 

ce, but, with characteristic Russian 
yornness, refused to retire, and remain 
itiently under the ramparts until it 


entirely shot away, with the exception 
one n he other column poured into 
noking ruins, but the 
bastion ¢ hecked 
on: the Turks attacked, 
ind made a terrible slaughter of the 
The Archduke finally ordered a 
to retreat. The loss int 


se was four generals, 118 minor officers, 


lan. 





its advance 


sword 


ors 


J 


remnant hi 

2251 men. 

ie last feat of arms in the defense 
Two days later, other practica 

Parri 


as tl 


| ow 
bral . 


been ope ne a, the 





reaches havi 


pitulated on honorable terms, retain- 

the right It re] 

e time that the surrender was 
by bribing the commander. 


vorted at 


olt 


brous 


to serve. was 


The in- 








es nt had lasted twenty-seven days, and 
d cost the Russians 4000 men, or, accord- 
$ 


to the Turkish estimate, 5000. 
the middle of July operations were 
round Shumla, with a to 
But here the invaders had 
ld force, ] 
av- 


respectable hel and 
heavy 
light 


s constantly the lig 
better riders and far better 
nen. One Turkish col 
tussian redoubt at 

ind carried off six battering 
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nn stoi med 
it, killed 600 
An 


eat 


dst 


midnigl 





runs. 








olumn, taking part in the same 


rtie, routed an encampment of Cossacks, 

broke through the investing lines at 
Maras] The first success was followed up 
of rushed 


ough the gray of dawn upon the Russian 


divisions Nizam, who 


erves With thundering hurrahs. Can- 
r and musketry played upon them in 


till the hus- 


A second as- 


h} they not checked 
charged them in flank. 


made with both infantry and cavalry, 


were 


roke a battalion square, and nearly cut it 
to pieces, only two of its officers es¢ aping. 
(he column was finally repulsed, but car- 


ried off a gun. 
Such combats were too numerous to be 
ere described. The Russians were defeat- 
as often as the Turks. The final 
lt was that the operations against Shum- 
1 were reduced to a distant and imperfect 


ed quite 
bli ( kade. 

Meantime the siege of the sea-port for- 
tress of Varna was being pushed with great 
energy by both the fleet and army. The 
city then had 25,000 inhabitants, of whom 


] 
|- 


it least 3000 were arms-bearing men, wil 
and able to fight effectively in defense 
if their homes. Besides this militia, there 
vere 3000 kilted Albanians, and several 
thousand infantry, artillery, and marines. 
rhe whole garrison might amount to 10,000 
at will 


or 


Ih 





was re-enforced 


combatants, and 
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durit the siege. The works consisted 
mainly of a chain of low bastions, surround 
ed by an unus ly spacious dry ditch, at 
the bottom of which was a deep trench, o1 


cunett 
The fi 
be en successi 


al of the le 


attack had not 
he arriv- 
in division the Capu- 


operation of the 


nediate ly ont 











dan Pasha marched ont with 7000 men, and 
assumed the offensive After two days of 
skirmishing cam e a furious charge, led by a 
dervish. The besiegers were defeated, with 
the loss of 300 men, and a cart-load of infi- 
del heads was sent to Constantinople; for 
the Turks had not yet learned, as they did 
later, to content themselves with the salted 
ears of their enemies as trophies. A second 
sortie drove the Russians reat, and 
broke up the investment fo1 It was 
not until the 3d of August tl nee Me 
schikoff arrived with sufficient force to re 
commence Operations, 


A chain of redoubts 





was built, a pa l 
commenced, and a bombardment opened, in 
which the tleet joined. The Turkish flotilla 
by a | 


yression was made on the fortificat 


but no im 
On 


was destroyed oat attack, 


ons. 


the eth of August the Albanians stormed 
out with pistol and sabre, killed some 200 
Russians, and retired with little loss. On 
the 21st came another burst, which was re- 


pulsed with great difficulty, the prince him- 


self being wounded. An attempt to carry 

the exterior redoubts of the town failed. 

he garrison continued its impetuous sor- 
} 


ties, and kept up an effective sharp-shooting 
from the ramparts. 

August 29 the Albanians flamed out with 
h the 
h the 


in hand, and 


Vé 


unusual energy, leaping throug em- 


brasures of a redoubt, cimete1 
holding on stubbornly until dislodged by a 


supporting regiment. Two days later came 


the 


a series of attacks and counter-attacks, 
ly flanking and repel 


Toward sunset the garri- 


two parties alternate 


11D 





gf each other. 
had standards flying from a knoll 
on the Russian right; but during the night 


rers regained the position by dint 


son five 


the besieg 
of bloody fighting, at the same time carry- 
ing one of the Turkish lunettes. Next morn- 
ing they were stormed out of their conquest 
by a sortie. 

The construction of a second parallel, with 
additional redoubts and batteries, filled up 
the time to S« pte mber &, when re-enforce- 


] 
if 


ments arrived for the Russians, raising the 
assailant force to 20,000 men, exclusive of 
5000 at Galata Bournu, just south of the 
city, and a strong column at Pravadi, on the 

The wa 
nearly complete, the greater part of the land 
front being surrounded by trenches and par- 


road to Shumla. investment s soon 


allels, the batteries thundering almost inces- 
santly, and working parties pushing forward 
sapsandmines. The garrison still held some 


of their outer lodgments, and kept up an ef- 
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fective fire of close musketry. But on the 
15th of September a powerful mine opened 
a breach in the bastion of the easternmost 
angle. Fresh batteries were planted to en- 
large it, while a new sap was carried under 
the countersearp on the right, and another 
inder an adjoining tower. 

The defense of this tower was remarkable. 
More than half destroyed by the cannonade, 
it was still held unflinchingly by the Turks 


and Albanians, who fought at close quarters | 


with musketry and hand-grenades, at times 
silencing the most advanced battering pieces. 
Phey occupied the ditch also, and maintain- 
ed there an incessant bloody warfare, com- 
bating hand to hand with shell, pistol, and 
sabre. The Russian mines were met by the 
mines of the defenders, and a part of this 


furious struggle went on under-ground, as | 


though the very demons were engaged in 
battle. 

On the 26th, the Russians stormed two ex- 
terior lunettes, capturing a gun which had 
been worked there up to that time. Next 
day a section of counterscarp was blown in 
by globes of compression, but without filling 
the sub-ditch, or cunette. Accordingly a 
deeper mine was commenced, and earried 
under every thing as far as the foundation 
of the main works. Guessing what was 


Embroidered jackets, white kilts, and whirl- 
ing cimeters swarmed wildly up and down 
the trenches. The contest between the au- 


dacious mountaineers and the stubborn cov- | 
ering parties lasted two hours. The Rus- | 


sians now set up blinds in the ditch to cover 
the sappers, but the Turks soon destroyed 
them with fire-pots and other combustibles. 


Gabions were next resorted to, and with | 


better success. On the 28th of September 
the besiegers succeeded in entering a bas- 
tion which had been breached for no less 
than thirteen days. 


Searcely were they in before they were | 


driven out again. The garrison brought a 
gun to bear, cleared the ruin of its ocen- 
pants, broke in the face of their gallery, fol- 
lowed up with musketry and hand-grenades, 
and dislodged every thing. On the follow- 
ing morning the indefatigable assailants 
opened fresh mines in the face of the bas- 
tion, only to be expelled from their excava- 
tions by the indefatigable defenders. Octo- 


ber 1, in the midst of a dense fog, came a} 


furious sally. The Turks and Albanians 
stormed into the ditch, slashed out both 
laboring and covering parties, seized the 
lodgments, burned the materials, carried off 
a faleonet, and held their ground for three 
hours under the fire of the Russian redoubts. 

Next day the sappers repaired their works 
under protection of a large force of sharp- 
shooters. Night brought another sortie, but 
the supporting division was too strong to 
be beaten, and the Albanians merely suc- 


ceeded in burning a few faseines, A s 
sortie, made by daylight, was met wit], 
ister and musketry, and repelled in ¢) 
minutes. At last, after a deadly wrest}; 
eighteen days, the Russians succeeded j, h 
springing a mine in the face of the ; 
jlated bastion, and completing a pert 
practicable breach. 

Six hundred men rushed to the assan} 
and easily oceupied the shapeless ruin. But 
the Turks had built a new work within, ang 7 
poured from it a withering fire. Unab|: 
stay in the bastion, and unwilling to ret; 
three hundred of the stormers dashed 
the redoubt and entered the city. It look 
ed for a moment as if Varna might be ear- L 
ried in a panic. But a Kurd of Bagdad W 
made a stand in the street opposite the t 
breach; citizens and soldiers gathered rap- t 
}idly around him and fought desperat: 


the Russians were driven into a blind alley ] 
and slaughtered to the last man. On: 
them, like King Pyrrhus, was killed 

woman with a stone. Meantime the Capn- 
dan Pasha, waving a cane amid the storm | 
of bullets, encouraged his men to battle, and 
} directed the filling of the gap with sand 
| bags. The Kurd who had stayed the retreat 
was made a captain on the spot. 


ot 
a 


During the two following days the Rus- 


ul 


| bastion. To get their breaching powder 
| seross the ditch under the musketry and 
| fire-works of the garrison, they constructed 
a huge mantelet of planks and fascines, 
pierced with embrasures for seven guns 
}and with loop-holes for musketry, and ad- 
vanced by means of rollers and levers, under 
a dreadful fire, with heavy loss of laborers. 
The mines were charged and exploded, com- 
pletely cutting off the bastion from the main 
fortifications. A storming party swarmed 
lin with fixed bayonets, and the defenders, 
unable to escape, died sword in hand. 

The next day a sortie carried the ruin, 
killing and wounding 400 Russians. The 
latter sent in a fresh column, which retook 
it; but the Turks kept their hold on the 
shattered gorge, lurking within a few yards 
of their foes. On the 7th, they attacked 
| again, and were repulsed by hand-grenades. 
| Fresh mines and batteries finally cleared 
this narrow field of battle. But the Turks 
| still oceupied the houses in rear of it, the 
adjoining curtain and ditch, and even a 
| lodgment or two outside of the ditch. It 


was hard to tell what ground belonged to 
the besiegers and what to the garrison, so 
| strangely were their lines intermingled, and 
| so near did their parties lie to each other. 
It was an extraordinary situation. There 
was a wide gap open into the city. It seem- 
|ed as if the Russians might march in when- 
| ever they pleased. But the breach had been 
| practicable for twenty-seven days. Eight 
thousand of the garrison were still under 


























A TURKO-RU 
s as confident of success and as un- 
in courage as ever. It was perfectly 
, that foreible entrance could not be 
without a frightful expenditure of life. 
\ parley, secret negotiations, bribery per- 
ie rsome dissatisfaction of Yussef Pasha 
the Sultan, brought about a surrender. 


ge of eighty-seven 





terminated a 
n which the Russians had lost 6000 
sickness O1 the sword, and ¢ xpende d 
8600 shells, and 2500 rounds of 
M time there had been some desultory 
1 operations, Which resulted in nothing 
indecisive though spirited combats. 
in September the Grand Vizier advanced 


bout one-half Albanians, 
, the relief of Varna. But instead of at 
{ ing the covering forces vigorously, he 
yost himself with 2000 men on th 
Kamtchik, and sent Omar Vrione forward 
th the remainder to Hassanlar. Both 


rals then curled themselves up in field 


20 000 men, a 


rks. after the usual hedgehog fashion of 
Ottoman commanders, and waited calmly 
r the day of judgment. 
But as Omar Vrione was only about three 
march from Varna, the Russians 
lved it necessary to dislodge him. <A re- 
noitring column of 1500 men, under Gen 
eral Hartung, advanced upon Hassanlar, 
discovered the Turkish position in a thick 
d, and opened upon it with artillery. 
d 


Museovites retreated in great trouble, 


The response was a charge of Dellis, ar 


ver 700 men and officers being killed, and 
cir leader wounded and captured. 

Now came a rapid concentration of Rus- 
ins from Varna, Pravadi, and the vicinity 
umla. Bistrom, with 6000 men, Sucho- 
sanet with 5000, Gollowin with 5000, and 
Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg with 7000, 
threatened both flanks and the front of 
nar Vrione. On the 27th of September 
Suchosanet drove the Turkish advance from 
Hassanlar upon the main body at Kurtape, 
made an imperfect reconnoissance of the 
intrenchments there, and reported a force 
of only 6000. Deceived by this information, 
Bistrom assaulted the Moslem right, and 
found himself involved in a furious strug- 


gle of four hours, during which he repulsed 
+} 





ree attacks, but was glad enough to re- 
treat. 

rhe Emperor Nicholas, who directed the 
operations in person, still credited Sucho- 
sanet’s estimate of the pasha’s strength, and 
ordered another dislocated, insufficient at- 
tack. Prinee Eugene was to storm the left 
lank of the position, while Gallowin and 
Bistrom threatened it on the front and 


right. The prince, who had learned Omar 


Vrione’s true force from the Bulgarians, 
transmitted his information to the Emper- 
or, and asked re-enforcements, but without 
vail, 
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On the 30th of September, therefore, about 
two in the afternoon, the assault was dé 
livered. Kuge ne advanced in two columns 
over most dificult ground, intersected by 
wooded ravines, very econtusing to infantry, 
and almost impracticable for artillery and 
cavalry. The Turks did not wait to be 
stormed, but dashed out a swarm of swift 
De llis, and follow ed up with \ bani ins. he 
Ukraine regiment stood firin; ten twelve 
pounders were brought up, and served mut 
derously. At last the front was cleared for 
an assault. <A battalion of Body-Guards 
made a rush upon the intrenchments, rallied 
again and again with the most heroic perse 
verance, and lost 500 men uselessly. Two 
battalions of the Azov ré 


pulsed by a charge of irregular cavalry. 


yiment were re 


rhe troops got up slowly over the broken 
ground, dribbled into action by detach- 
ments, and suffered terribly, without gain- 
g a foot. 

An encouraging note from the Emperor 


incited Prince Eugene to fresh exertions. 
The Azov regiment returned to the assault 
n splendid style, and persevered until it was 
nearly annihilated Phe Dragoon Guards 
nd a regiment of Cossacks attacked the 
left flank with equal obstinacy and equal ill 
The reserve column tive Ukraine 
battalions and some riflemen—came up at 


SUCCESS, 


last, charged with extraordinary vehemence, 
and entered the intrenchments, only to be 
flanked by the Albanians and driven out 
again. Prinee Eugene, wounded himself, 
and his supports all shattered, fell back 
upon Hassanlar, with a loss of 1400 officers 
and men, including two generals. The Turks 
remained in possession of the field; but they 
did nothing to follow up their success, and 
Varna, as we have seen, was left to its fate. 

Nowhere during this campaign were the 
Russian field operations conducted with no- 
ticeable cleverness, except afar from a will- 
ful and overconfident autocrat, who knew 
how to domineer over his officers without 
knowing how to direct them. General Geis- 
mar, who had been left with about 10,000 men 
to take care of the western part of the field 
of war, gained two victories over superior 
forces. Opposed to him were the Pasha of 
Widdin, with 10,000 men, and Kuchuk Ha- 
med, at Rustehuk, with 8000. Geismar sta- 
tioned himself at Crajova, in Wallachia, 
almost equidistant from the two Turkish 
fortresses, and kept their garrisons in check 
during the whole campaign—not without 
some perilous fighting. 

On the 3d of June the two pashas fell 
upon him, and were got rid of by adroit 
skirmishing. July 8 they crossed the Dan- 
ube again with 5000 cavalry and 4000 in 
fantry, fought an unlucky battle, and were 
driven back through Kalafat. 

In the latter part of September the Pasha 
of Widdin tried his hand alone, bringing 
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with him twenty guns, 1000 Nizam, 2000 Al- 
banians, and 10,000 irregulars, both eavalry 
and infantry. Geismar, who was able to 
concentrate only 6000 men, advanced from 
Crajova, and received the Turkish onset at 
Bailisk. The pasha commenced his battle 
about four in the afternoon, stormed in fu- 
riously with his Dellis upon the Russian 
squares, battered a little with his bullock 
artillery, and inflicted much damage. The 
regiment Tomsk, in particular, was badly 
cut up, and there might have been a rout 
but for the coming of night-fall. 

Geismar, anxious to retreat, but not know- 
ing how to effect it, was in great trouble 
and anxiety, when the happy thought oc- 
curred to him of making a night attack on 


his undisciplined antagonists. It was the | 
best conceived, the best managed, and the | 


most brilliant field movement of the cam- 
paign. 
lery fire, and under its protection slowly 
withdrew his infantry, like a beaten general 
mancuvring to save the remnant of an 
army. Deceived by this simple trick, the 
Moslems encamped and commenced prepar- 


ing supper, without organizing a pursuit or 
even posting videttes. 

Immediately after dark Geismar formed | 
his remaining troops in three columns, and 
swept back upon the field of battle with all 


possible expedition. 


Meantime some Turk’s 
pipe had set fire to a quantity of forage; 
the flame had caught rapidly from tent to 
tent, consuming even that of the pasha; the 
camp was brilliantly illuminated and in wild | 
confusion. The Russians, unseen themselves, 
and seeing their enemies distinctly, poured | 
in a storm of bullets, and followed up with | 
the bayonet. 


Every thing went to pieces 
at once, except a body of the boyish Nizam, 
who formed and fought for a few minutes. | 
With the loss of 300 killed, 410 Albanian | 
prisoners, and seven out of their twenty | 
guns, the Moslems rolled in panic back to | 


the téte-de-pont of Kalafat, lost that also aft- | 
| 
| 
The final event of the campaign, however, | 
was more favorable to the Porte. Ever since 
the 21st of July a furious siege had been ear- | 
ried on against the fortress city of Silistria. 
This town, situated on the southern shore 
of the middle Danube, contained at that 
time some 24,000 inhabitants, nearly all of 
whom appear to have been Moslems. The 
works were on ten fronts, each with a long 
curtain 


er a brief resistance, and ended ingloriously 
their invasions of Wallachia. 


and two small bastions, the searp 
and countersearp scarcely fifteen feet high, 
the former surmounted by a hurdle parapet 
along the outer edge, and a palisade along 
the inner one. 


The glacis was low and very 
imperfect, and the only exterior defenses 
were six inclosed redoubts. On the east | 
the Bulgarian hills reached within eight | 
hundred paces of the works, and on the west 


As the sun set he doubled his artil- | 


| tria and Shumla. 


| within five hundred. The garrison, as 
from the crews of twelve gun-boats. ; 

ed of 6000 armed citizens, and not far 4 
the same number of Albanians. 

General Roth, commanding the s 
Corps, commenced operations by 
}some of the neighboring heights, « 
them after a protracted combat, 
trenching himself. The Russian siege-t 
was still on its way from Brailow, but 
flotilla of gun-boats lay before the 
and furnished pieces for a few batt 
Sallies were made on the 23d, 24th, anc 
of July, with the usual dash and spirit 
the Albanians, but without breaking up t 


lines of the besiegers. By the 18th of 4 
gust Roth had completed a chain of 
doubts, investing the place at a distance of 
three or four thousand paces. 

As the defenders, however, still held t] 
nearest heights, and so retained large fre 
dom of exterior action, they kept up sort 
on the scale of field movements. On t] 
kth of August, for instance, 3000 troops 


Y 


five guns pushed out and skirmished for 
twelve hours, losing 600 men and killing 4 

Russians. September 11 came another burst, 
more formidable in numbers, but less vigor- 
ous. Four days later, the Second Army 
Corps having arrived with the siege-train, 
the garrison swarmed out again as if in dd 
fiance, and was only repulsed after a blood 
struggle. 





Then came the sickly season. Hundreds 
of the besiegers died, and thousands were in 
the hospital; there was a month of languor, 
during which little progress was made. Aft- 
er the fall of Varna, the investing army was 
raised to 30,000 men; but the rains and mud 
of autumn had set in, and as yet there was 
no practicable breach. As a last resource, 
trenches and gun-boats poured in a bom- 


| bardment of forty-eight hours, and then, no 


submission being offered, the Russians, with 
a loss of some guns and prisoners, recrossed 
the Danube. 

Such were the principal events of the 
campaign of 1828 in European Turkey. The 
Russians had won and lost two or three mi 


| nor battles, taken Brailow, Varna, and sev- 


eral smaller forts, and failed before Silis 
The sword, sickness, and 
hardship had cost them the lives of 40,000 
men and 30,000 horses. Considering their 
superiority in numbers, armament, and or 


| ganization, the campaign had proved a fail 


ure and a humiliation rather than a triumph. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1829. 

The Russians were now fully awake to 
the difficulty of overcoming even an unarm- 
ed, impoverished, and semi-revolutionary 
Turkey. 

They opened the second campaign with 
142,000 infantry and cavalry, 540 pieces of 
artillery, 2000 camels for the carriage of 
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sions, vast stores in Varna and Walla- 
One powerful fleet swept the Black 
d threatened Constantinople, whil 
er domineered along the Levantine 
s,and blockaded the Dardanelles. The 
ror withdrew his rashness and Witt 
’s dilatoriness from the direction of 
nd left it under the sole com 
f Diebitsch, hitherto chief of staff, a 
capable of brilliant audacities. 
ypose this superb force, Sultan Mah 
had in Europe about 50,000 of th 


and from 75,000 to 100,000 irregu 
1 armed burghers, the latter mostly 
son. The field army amounted to 
or 40,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry 
100 guns, drawn by bullocks; 12,00 
vere in the positions immediately 


Constantinople, and the 
taxed the 

s of the empire. On the whole, and 

( uly Te the 


Russians were 
: 


war wil 


resources al 


1 purposes of active 


as 


superior ih num 





3 they were ind material. 
advantages of the Turks lay in 
fortresses and in their mountainous 


Diebitsc 
fol 


the line of t 


rst movement ordered by 
attack upon 1 
Black Sea, south of 
S$ rhe 

] 


ned, the works rapidly enl: 


Lnaval seboli, a ‘tress 


} 
iit 


feeble garrison was over- 


irged and 
ethened, and 3000 men posted there. 
snot until all this had been done that 
seraskier, Hussein to 


Pasha, was able 


S000 or 6000 troops tor the purpose 
| 


His stormers § 





covering the place. 
\ id; 
it Turkish tactics knew nothing of sup- 
columns, and, after 
failed. ‘I 
is provided with another stepping-stone 


entered the defenses, sword in hat 


rt a severe strug 


Is 


, the assault ‘he Russians wert 


1 pot of supplies for their advance on 
Ottoman capital. 

The plan of Diebitsch was to take Silis- 
then Rustchuk, and having thus cleared 

; ground, to hold the line of the Danube 

advancing Balkans 


It 


s a far more cautious, methodical, and ra- 


} 


| spring, upon the 


Constantinople the following year. 


project than the one which we have 

go to ruin under a flank attack during 
e last season. If he subsequently aban- 
ied it, and substituted audacity for pru- 
it was only under the temptation, 


e urgency even, of unexpected favoring 


nee, 


ents. 
Ch 


e siege of Silistria was opened, May 
ht batter- 
18s, in conjunction with a large 


'y 21,000 men and eighty-eig 
force 
Die- 
itsch, with 65,000 men and 240 field-pieces, 
overed the operations by threatening Shum- 
la and confronting the army of the Grand 

izier. 


sou 


gun-boats and bomb vessels, while 


The garrison consisted of 2000 reg- 


ars, 8000 Albanians, and considerable 


a 
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number of armed citizens There was also 
i flotilla of gu very inferior t 
that of the eSlt ( ander, S« 
ret Pasha, a mat , had little heart 
tor desperate resistance, but his second, Mu 
hammed Pasha, was resolved to defend the 
place to the last extre 
A sharp skirmish of several hours, in 
which the Mosle: ost BOK en, placed the 
Russians in po ssion of the h ehts. To 
their surprise and amusement, they found 
their redoubts and tre es of the previous 
year in perfect condition, so that they were 
ible to open a bombardment within an hour 
ifter the arri | of their ¢a on Phen 
ime tl sual sallies,men in kilts and 1 i 
hn ioose TI rs swarming into the trench 
es, and fighting there until they were driver 
sharp-shooters and bayonet charge 
19th, the 21st, and the 28th of May 
overtiows of this sort took place 
the night ; ne 4 another sortis 
nade, which cost the besi« cers 118 men, 
und the Turks many more It was noticed 
that the latter dragged off their wounded 
ry means ef hooks and cords, as if they were 
so many inanimate bundles. 


Meantime the Russians pushed on paral- 


, and storm of 


lels 





and mines poured in a 
shot, sh and rockets. The guns of the 
fortress were nearly all silenced, and the 
defense of the ramparts reduced to little 
more than musketry Between the 17th 
and 20th of June the glacis was crowned, 
and the counterscarp opened by explosions. 
There was a determined sortie on the 21st, 


but the besiegers succeeded it 
di Next day can 
of the garri 
pistol, while the 


1 seizing the 


] 
Ch. 


e another sortie, part 
d 


1] 
Wali 


ling out with sabre ar 
the 
all sorts of missiles, including stones 


rhe . 


son storn 


ir comrades on 
threw 
and fi bursting of these com- 


bustible ove the R 


nette, and the Moslen 


re-pots. 


hi issians out of the eu 


is immediately follow- 


ed up their advantage with great vigor, 
breaking into the galleries, and penetrating 
as far as the glacis before they were re- 


pulsed. 
traordinary contest, largely subterranean, in 
and the 


For several days there was an ex- 


and around the cunette mines un- 


der the counterscarp. 


Next occurred a curious coincidence, the 


result, no doubt, of accident. A Russian 


mine and a Turkish countermine exploded 
at the same instant, blowing down the 
whole front of one of the long, narrow, sa- 


Che 
seized the ruin and beat back an attempt to 
retake it. 


lient bastions. besiegers immediately 
Che Turks, however, calmly oc- 
ir, 
to defend themselves with musketry, stones, 


débris in and continued 





cupied tl re: 
grenade s, and fire-pots, besides building an 
interior breastwork and running fresh mines 
under the For twenty days the 
assailants remained in the ditch, subject to 


rhe 


cunette. 


} 1 
sallies, lurking warfare, and missiles. 
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fuses of the Turkish grenades, by-the-way, 
were cut so long that the sappers sometimes 
picked them up and threw them back again, 
exploding them among their unscientific 
owners. 
We have not space to narrate in full the 
umsy but heroic defense of Silistria. At 
last ammunition grew short; moreover, 
there were five breaches, two of them prac- 
ticable for assault; and on the Ist of July, 
after a siege of forty-two days, Seret Pasha 
surrendered : 9000 men laid down their arms, 
nd 5000 more had fallen. The Russians ad 
mitted a loss of 2621, but this is supposed to 
have been much below the fact, and some 
authorities estimate their casualties as high 
as SOU, 

Meantime there had happened in the field 


an event which changed the plans of Die- 


bitsch, and tended to an abrupt close of the | 


war. At the oy ning of the campaign the 
Grand Vizier, Reschid Pasha, had posted 
himself, with such troops as could be spared 
for tield service, before the great and im- 
portant fortress of Shumla. In his front 
was the superior army of the Russian chief, 
stretching in a long line of posts from Tur- 
tukai on the Danube to Pravadi, with the 
intention of covering the siege of Silistria 
from both the garrison of Rustehuk and the 


Grand Vizier, and also of protecting Varna | 


from any attack by the latter. 

Although these posts were covered by 
field-works, it seemed not difficult to over- 
whelm them in detail. The Vizier decided 
to assault Roth at Eski Arnautlar, then to 
march upon Pravadi by the rear, while Hus- 
sein Pasha should attack it from Shumila, 
subsequently to recover Varna, if possible, 
and eventually to relieve Silistria. Had 
this brilliant design been vigorously exe- 
euted, it might have been decisive of the 
campaign. 

General Roth had four battalions and 
ht guns posted in a redoubt open to the 
rear. Instead of surrounding the position 
with an overwhelming and properly consti- 


el 


tuted force, the Vizier undertook to storm it | 


with 5000 cavalry, supported by a few field- 
pieces. The Dellis made a splendid dash, 
but were repulsed with considerable loss. 
Confident in the strength of his works, Roth 


ordered a flank movement of two battalions | 


and four guns, with the intention of entting 
off the Turkish retreat. The Dellis turned 
upon their pursuers; the latter formed in 
two large squares, and opened fire with their 
cannon; and then came a struggle in which 
both parties showed extraordinary courage 
and endurance. Nine times the Vizier led 
his horsemen to the charge. Artillery play- 
ed on the squares and on the swarms of 
riders. The tenth assault broke one of the 
battalions, and only a few men escaped the 
cimeter. The other was shaking, when 
Roth arrived to the rescue at the head of 
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his remaining force, and the Grand \ 
moved off with four captured guns and vi 
few prisoners. 

But the movement against Eski Ay 
lar had so far failed as to lead to no fart 
movements. Moreover, the Cossacks ha 
ing intercepted the dispatches re 
Hussein Pasha’s co-operation, the evar 
of Shumla remained quiet, and no 

was made upon Pravadi. The plan of br 
ing the Russian line and reaching Va 
must be recommenced from the foundat 
Meantime precious time had been lost. 
invaders, perfectly informed of the \ 
intentions, rapidly strengthened the fort 
| cations of Pravadi, and increased its ¢ 
son to 8000 men. Surrounded by a 
protected on the west by a horn-work, an 
on the north by an inundation and batteri: 
the little city, notwithstanding its situat 
in a deep valley, was perfectly defensible. 

Drawing out nearly the whole garriso 
of Shumla, and thus raising his army t 
34,000 men, the Vizier encamped on t 
heights southwest of Pravadi, and 


com- 
menced an irregular siege, cannonading thy 
horn-work, and making dashes with | 
Dellis. Thus occupied, and without 


pro- 
| ducing any impression whatever, he rema 
led immovable for a fortnight or more. Th 
one result, but a very notable one in its 
| consequences, was an opportunity for Die- 
| bitsch. It was improved with a dexterit 
|a boldness, and a rapidity which have ¢ 
en this general a respectable place among 
| strategists. 

The siege of Silistria was dragging o 
| with little prospect of an early terminatior 
Diebitsch, already dissatisfied with a cam- 
paign of bombardments, and anxious for de- 
| cisive operations, conceived the idea of 
concentrating an army from his scattered 
| divisions, throwing it between the Grand 
Vizier and Shumla, and forcing a battle. 
| Leaving three corps before Silistria, he push 
jed rapidly southward with a considerabl 
force, aiming for the deep valley of Kulewt- 
scha, west of Pravadi. Meantime orders 
| were sent to Roth and Riidiger to occupy 
| the defiles in rear of the Turks, and to join 
the main army as soon as it should be in 
| position. 


The movements commenced on the 5th 
lof June, and were continued in breathless 
| anxiety for six days. They were complica- 
ted, conducted through a perplexing mount- 
| ainous region, and led within easy striking 
| distance of a concentrated foe more numet 

ous than all the Russian columns combined. 
| It was necessary to get Roth and Riidiget 
| around the Vizier’s left flank, and a detach- 
|ment from Pravadi around his right flank, 
in order to unite them with Diebitsch on 
|his rear. Had the Turk learned his situ- 
|ation on the 9th, and marched directly for 
|Shumla with all his force, he would have 
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the Russians scattered over a line of ja 


] 


} 
] been able | ¢ 


five miles, and would have 


them a crushing defeat. c 


vi 


; ith only joined the main body by a per- | 0 


; flank march, effected almost under the | v 
fa greatly superior foe, abundantly | I 
vith excellent cavalry. Kupria- | ¢ 

x from Pravadi, had a still feebler | ¢ 


und ran an equal risk But the | v 


rmy, under General Ostrochenko. It o¢ 

upied a wooded plateau, or rather a su 

ession of wooded knolls, divided from eac] 
ther by sharp ravines, and tlanked by the 
illages of Tschirkowna and Kulewtscha 
nven yet the complicated and hazardous 
oncentration of ] 


hNebitsch was by no means 


on pleted The greater part of his troops 





vere still on the march from Kalugri and 


yeneral learned nothing and sus-| Madara, two or three miles away to th 





iorthward. The Grand Vizier could on) 


nothing until the toils were closing |1 

lhim. Not until th LOth of July did | see before him tive battalions drawn up in 

ition reach him from the comman squares, with tield preces in the intervals. 

f Shumla that there were Russians in At this moment he was not more than 
twelve miles from Shumla. Had he chosen 


Even then he merely supposed that Roth 
Riidiger were attempting to turn his}1 


lank. Instead, therefore, of mancn- | t 
southward for a retreat, he gathered 


to chal 


ge front and make a prompt move 





stward, he might yet have reached 


nent W 


he unconquerable fortress without riskin 


a battle. But he had fifty-six guns, four 


on the direct road to the west, and | teen battalions of Nizam, a fine body of cay 


ff to chastise the disturbers. It is a 
is fact that for some hours the Vizier |1 


ulry, and militia enough to make up 33,000 
nen Thinkin perhaps, that he could beat 


Kuprianoft marched on p rallel roads, | the Russians in detail, o1 possibly not sus 


separated by a low mountain chain, | pecting that Diebitsch had 30,000 men and 


ut guessing each other’s proximity. 
serious—yes, absolutely tragical—blind 
;-buff continued until the morning of 
11. Then, in the deep valley of Mar 
ha, inclosed by mountains some 2000 
height, the Vizier discovered a strong 
of cavalry, six field pieces, and a sup 
of infantry. He supposed it to be 
rer and Roth just arrived from Esk 
lar, but it was the detachment from 
uli, whieh had marched around him 
south 
Kuprianoff, trusting to a stro1 
spired with the soldierly purpose of 


g position, 


Diebitsch time to complete his con 
ration, resolved to make a stand. The 
sh advance was led by Ibrahim, su 
ed Kara Djehennem (Black Hell), a fa 

3 artille ry officer, who had distinguishe d 
self in the overthrow of the Janizaries. 
This adroit and audacious fighter played a 
lever trick on the Russians. He pushed 
rward what seemed to be merely a swarm 
mounted irregulars. Kuprianoff, giving 
up the advantage of his position, ordered 

s cavalry to charge. The Dellis, opening 
to right and left, unmasked five field-pieces, 

ch blew a hole through the advancing 
squadrons. Then down came Kara Djehen- 

m’s troopers, routing the Russian horse 

th a loss of 400 killed, and taking their 
four pieces of mounted artillery. Kuprianoft 
could only save the survivors and his in 
fantry by changing front with all possible 
speed and gaining the protection of a neigh- 
boring wood. 

The valley of Markowtscha being thus 
cleared, the Vizier clambered over a mount 
ain some 1500 feet high, and descended into 
the deep narrow valley of Kulewtscha. 
Here, no doubt greatly to his astonishment, 
he found the advance of the main Russian 


14 pieces In hand, he decided to figl 


[The five squares had received or 


t. 
lers t 
hold their ground, it no matter what cost, 
until re-enforcements should arrive. Pres 
ently a battery 1] 
| 


vegan to play on them from 


a neighboring crest, and then they heard a 


roar of “ Alla hu!” from the advancing Mos 
lems. Up the defiles and over the wooded 
knolls came a swarm of cavalry and infant 
ry, With the clamor and impetuosity of a 
billow. Two of the Russian squares were 
broken. One of them, 1600 strong, was <« 
to pieces initsranks. A drummer wrapped 
the eolors around him under his clothir oO 
and escaped almost alone SIX guns were 
taken. The remaining squares staggered, 
and showed symptoms of retreat. General 
Arnoldi, commandant of artillery, threw 
away his wooden leg, and called to the sol 
diers: * Look at me. Lean’trun. Will you 
leave me?” 
They closed their ranks around him, and 
fought on with the long-suffering of Rus 
sians. But the Turks stormed away pers¢ 
veringly; the two villages were presently 
carried ; the plateau was almost cleared. 
In this extremity Count Pahlen arrived 
with the hussars, disentangled the hard 
ly beset infantry, and drove the assail 
ants down the slope. The Grand Vizie1 
brought forward more cavalry, and slashed 
back the hussars behind the squares. Had 
he attacked with his reserve at this junc- 
ture, he might have ruined the Russian right 
| and won a victory, or at least opened an easy 
retreat to Shumla. But he contented him 
self with re-establishing his line on his orig 
inal position, while Diebitsch gathered in 
re-enforcements and organized an attack. 
The Hulan division, with twelve piece 
of horse artillery, came up on a trot from 
Madara. Regiment after regiment of in- 
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fantry followed. 


and fourtes 


the Grand Vizier’s left wing. The Ottomar 
artillery, 


though the 


which the remainder of Diebitsch’s force 
arrived and took position, outflanking their | 
antagonists on both wings, and strongly 
holding the Shumla road. 


The Vizier had pretty well used up his 


cavalry and artillery, but he still had his 


Nizam in reserve, and most of his militia. 
About noon he sent a large body of the lat- 
ter against the Russian right, with the pur- 
pose of opening the way to Shumla. The 
irregulars dashed forward with spirit, veer- 
ing to the left adroitly, and very nearly 
turned the plateau. But the columns of 
Roth and Riidiger had just arrived from | 
Madara; 
of the troops who guarded the coveted 
road, and the assailants, disordered by ar- 
tillery and musketry, were driven back into 
the ravines. 

Diebitseh, who now had all his troops on 
the ground, prepared for a decisive move- | 
ment. He formed two strong lines, took 
especial pains to outtlank the left of the 
Turks, and sent one division to secure a po- 
sition in their rear and impede their retreat. 
Then he launched Arnoldi, with six battal- | 
ions, twenty-four gus, and part of the hus- 
sars, against the front. But the Moslems 
stood firm, and the Russians made no prog- 
ress. Indeed, after the first furious on- 
slanght of the morning, both parties seem 
to have attacked cautiously, and shrunk 
from close fighting, the result, perhaps, of 
the difficult ground and the strength of the 
two positions. 

The battle degenerated into a struggle 
of artillery. But here the Grand Vizier was 
at a fearful disadvantage. An overwhelm- 
ing storm of shot dismayed the undisci- 
plined ranks of the Ottomans, and silenced | 
or dismounted their clumsy batteries. Two 
caissons in the centre exploded, and then 
two more. It was the critical moment of 
the battle. 
turned to flight. The Vizier struggled in 
vain to rally the panic-stricken fugitives. 
The panic caught even his reserve, the four- 


teen battalions of Nizam, and those beard- | 


less boys ran away with their comrades the 
irregulars. The entire army dissolved into 
a rabble, and escaped with the dexterity of 
arabble. The loss of the Turks in this blind- 
ly conducted and feebly contested battle was 
probably not above 4000 men. 
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Ere long General Budberg, 
at the head of the Hulans, thirty-five guns | | ment, amounted to 2563, 
n batt: ulions, advanced against 


drawn by oxen, and consisting | the adroitness of 
chiefly of lumbering siege pieces, fought at 
a great disadvantage,and could do little to- 
ward quelling the Russian fire. But al-| tions. He 
lurks and Albanians suffered | to use a victory. Disregarding the si: 
considerably from shot and ease, they sue- | Silistria, 
ceeded in forcing Budberg to recoil. Then 
came a period of comparative quiet, during | 


they deployed rapidiy in support | 


The Russian | 






| casualties, according to their official 
The battle of Kulewtscha decided t}y: 

1| of the campaign. Diebitsch had sho 

genius in dropping 

scheme of bombardments the moment + 

he saw a chance for effective field opera 

now proved that he knew hoy 


which was not yet finished, and 
| the siege of Rustchuk, which was not coy. 
menced, he resolved to cross the Balkans 
and advance upon Constantinople. Te) 
a und men were left to watch the 25.009 
I< - 30,000 Turks and Albanians whom th 
re rand Vizier was still able to concentra 
[Grant Shumla. With an effective force 
| about 30,000, and with four days’ rations j 
| the haversacks, and ten more in the regi- 
| mental wagons, the Russian general set fort! 
/on his audacious and frightfully hazard 
} march southward. 

On the lath of June, only one week later 
than the victory at Kalewtscha, the ad- 
| vance began. On the 20th of August, after 
| many marches and manceuvres, but no bat- 


of 


| tles, he was in possession of Adrianople, 120 
| miles from the Ottoman capital. Twenty 
| thousand Turks, the only field army which 
| the Porte could gather to oppose his march, 
had retreated before him without even a 
| vigorous skirmish. But he had _ suffered 
fearful losses; the Balkans and fever had 
| come near to-ruining his army; 10,000 men 
had fallen before hardship or fever. At 
Adrianople, notwithstanding the arrival of 
some minor detachments, he was able at 
first to review only about 21,000 bayonets 
and sabres. And as yet the Sultan showed 
|no signs of fear, made no overtures for 
peace. 

What should Diebitsch do? To retreat 
|}was failure, and might be ruin. To ad- 
vance looked like simple madness. There 
was not the slightest hope of carrying the 
three successive strong positions which, 
stretching from the Euxine to the Sea of 
Marmora, guard the front of Constantino- 
ple. If repulsed there with loss, his only 
choice would be capitulation, or flight 
}through a land which might annihilate 
him, unless indeed he could reach the Black 
| Sea and embark his army. If he remained 
|long where he was, the Pasha of Scodra 
| might unite with the Grand Vizier, and the 





Confusion ensued, and soon | two descend upon his rear with 50,000 men. 


This last possibility was probably Die- 
bitsch’s greatest peril. It did not become a 
|fact merely because the Pasha of Scodra 
was a bitter Moslem of the old school, who 
wanted to utterly humiliate Mahmoud IL, 
in order to compel a re-establishment of the 
| Janizaries. But his disposition and pur- 
| poses were not then known. The Russian 
| general was in great anxiety. So was the 
Emperor. Nicholas ordered anew levy, made 
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cements for a fresh loan, and directed | to 


Mufiling to negotiate. 

Sultan showed little disposition to 
t the terms which were offered him. 
1 days passed in Adrianople with 
er result than to diminish, rathex 
vase, the Russian columns. Die- 


ided to try once more the effect of 

Spreading reports that his army 
( 000 str ne, he commenced with about 
ibres and bayonets a demonstrative 
, exte nding his wings over a wid 


t territory. 
7th of September his extreme left, 


| by the fleet, occupied Midiah, on the 





Sea, sixty miles from the mouth of 
| OTUs rhe day following, his right 
l Enos, on the Mediterranean, and 
c nunieation with the western 





1 The same day the centre entered 
Baba, and the Cossacks pushed on to 
Bourgas. The line covered 140 miles, 
s too weak to fight 
five miles of the Seraglio, but it 
erfectly helpless for attack, and its 

s extreme. 
Meantime Constantinople was in a tur- 
he populace threatening an _ out- 
» restore the Janizaries; the foreign 
ssadors trembling lest Russia should 
rate Turkey and destroy the balance 
Europe; England, especially, imperative 
e. With tears of rage ond shame, 
id signed the tre aty of Adriar ople, 


rup Greece, paying heavy indemnities, 


| perhaps saving the Russian army. 
Such, leaving out the campaigns in Ar 
were the principal incidents of the 
successful and brilliant war that Rus- 
ever waged against Turkey. It will be 
the circumstances under 








ch it beg: 


1 il fa 


the greater of the two empires. Turkey 


n were altogether favorable 
s exhausted by the Greek contest; she 
llost at Navarino both the Mediterranean 
1 the Euxine; her Janizaries were de- 
yed, and her Nizam not yet organized; 
rge part of her people was in a state of 

discontent; her finances could hard- 
said to exist. Yet, notwithstanding 

prepared, demoralized, insurrection- 
d alto 


ether ruinous condition—not- 





hstanding that the defensible nature of 
country helped her less than usual, be- 
se 


Balkans—the suecesses of the struggle 





» by no means all on one side. 
The extraordinary fighting qualities of 
Turkish population made up on more 
in one occasion for lack of material, lack 
liscipline, and lack of educated officers. 
bitsch, leader of 150,000 thoroughly drill- 
and well-provided soldiers, could only 
ng one-seventh part of them to the vicini- 
of Constantinople, and certainly did not 
tain any thing like the strength necessary 


moderately stror rf opposing torce, | andle« 


h, the Bosporus. 





liscovered durin 





Backward 


Blacker the darkness upon the ni 





there were not troops enough to man 





Ah, blessed 
That brings my Love ir 
Shine out in the sky! 
The end is not yet. 


* The loss of the Russians in this cam; 
ickness and the sword, was variously ¢€ 
from 50,000 to 80,000 men, 


irks, suffering less from fevers, etc., lost many less 
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siege to it.* Moreover, his final tri 


umph was due to a strategy which resembles 
fein 


mon-sense warfare, worthy of imitation. <A 


ing and trickery rather than sound com 





with vigor and adroitness, would have con 
erted it to his ruin. Of course, however, 
ust not forget, in our judgment of him 


that the disorganization and incapacity of a 


are legitimate elements of military cal- 


culation. 


natural conclusion would seem to be 


it country to con 


rurkey is 
, and that Russia probably has many 


les before her ere she can hold, or even 


Still, no one can set 


future; it is a land of 


into the 


reat surprises. As 


chances and 





y our civil war, a resist 
which is Herculean one year may ih 


shadow 


ex. white waves in sad ur r-tor 

k at y feet with 8 moal 

1 ( Sta a ¢ c T h, 
Only a long strip of sandy 


} 





1 silent the mountains ‘ 
i f com ! 
1ere no herald 
r the ocean 80 





n from t a ya Bea, 
ith no part in thy life ort 





I A 
iry the path where no flowers 
rugged shore through the mountains’ gloom, 





iine is the burden: with weary feet, 
ive, not despairing, thy Fate go meet. 
ynger nk; 
p is b must d x 
t 





irnest, in earnest prays. 











road thou wouldst fain forget? 
ind onward! The end is not yet 
! the mountain’s crown, on the ebony night, 
Glows with a glory of r i 
Dark is the valley; the sea ; 
8 9 
r +} al imering gold of t Ly 





white-wing 








ated at 


besides 20,000 horses. The 








perhaps not more than 16,000 or 20,000 men. 
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A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. | 


CONCLUDED. ) 
W 


the wild oats were ripe, and gave the soft 
look of ripe wheat fields to all the hill-sides ; 
he wild cattle were feeding about or resting 


) were in the most delightful season 
of the year; norains, no heavy dews; 


1 


under the evergreen oaks, which looked so 
like orchard trees that one was disappoint- 
ed not to find the apples on the ground be- 
neath them; the sky was a deep blue, with- 
We were all young and full 
of health, and in all the exhilaration of sud- 
den wealth which would enable us te real 
This continued 
life in the open air night and day in this | 
balmy climate completely healed my lungs. | 
Mr. Fremont knew the country thoroughly 

well, and we made our camp each evening | 


out a cloud. 


ize all our greatest wishes. 


at some place where he was sure of good 
I 
am very sorry that in the burning of my 
father’s house all my letters home at this | 
time were lost with every thing else: 

can not give afterward the freshness of im- | 
pression that belongs with the actual day’s 
experience. But Iwas charmed with every 
detail of my camping life. To be sure, it 


water, as well as trees and a good view. 


one 


was in an unusual form, with most unusual | 


people, in a most unusual country and cli- 
mate. 

Knight, one of Mr. Fremont’s old guides 
a man almost the equal of Carson in fine 
qualities—came down from his ranch to see 
him again, and we took to each other so 
kindly that it was nearly two months before 
he lett us. Like Captain Tucker, he had 
thought I would prove a fine lady, and un- 
able to live in the unusual way; but he too 
gave me his hearty approval. 

rhese, with myself and my little girl, 
made the party. We had the two Indian 
men, Juan and Gregorio, who knew exactly 
what to do, as they had crossed and recross- 
ed the continent with Mr. Fremont. They 
were Indians, but they were men, and the 
presence of a lady in the camp kept them 
all the time in their best clothes and best 
behavior. The old California dress was 


very like that that we know in Spanish | 


pictures; they looked like figures out of the 
scene of an opera. They rode well ahead, 
following Mr. Fremont; then came the car- 
riage, all its curtains rolled up, freighted 
with youth and health and happiness and 
hopefulness; after us, at a little distance, 
was our baggage train—a string of mules 
packed with our cooking apparatus, our 
hammocks, and such 
could pack in square leather paniers, which 
the Spaniards call alforjas. 

The general and Mr. Knight—Old Knight, 
as we called him—rode ahead, looking out 
the best road for the carriage, or going back 
to ride beside it. We used to make a very 


clothes as we 


grass 


| *-* . 
| visions in the country. 
|on its stomach.” 


|and always an abun 
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early start. My early cup of tea was 
to the carriage to me at dawn. We 
camped by the side of a brook, and 
ing tent was quickly made for me 
pair of blankets; I had a barber's tin 
plenty of towels, plenty of French so 
Cologne-water, and running water in » 
Diana never had such advantages. W, 
usually on our way as the sun ros 
travelled along, very often at a 
until eleven, when we always stopped { 
the long noon halt. Then was ow 
fast, and this we made exceedingly 
notwithstanding the scarcity of fres] 


t g 


} 


“An army tray 
Many years of « 
experience taught our little parts 
provide for this. From the ran 
passed near would be procured half 
and green corn, some of the large § 
onions, and such vege 


aloping 
} 
if 


} 


les as could be ha l, 


‘e of sweet re 


|per; of these the guisado of the « 


t} 


would be made, which answers to t 
au feu of the French, only more warmly {i 
vored with this pepper. The 
mocks would be spread out on the g 
} on them the morocco carriage cushions 
|into a good seat for me. 


grass hal 
row 
pl 
My share of th 
duty was to take the result of all the other 
preparations—to eat with all the appetit 
| I could gather, to grow well, and be hap 
After some hours of rest we would go « 
stopping before sundown to make ou 
for the night. 
in advance, 
Here the carriage made an admirabl 
sleeping-place for myself and my little gir 
while the gentlemen stretched their ha 
mocks to the trees, and the supper was a 
duplicate of the breakfast. They had ex- 
|cellent claret and coftee and tea, and the 
| best French sweet things for the little one. 
| The camp fire lit up the whole scene with 
la beauty that only those who have seen it 
lean realize. What talks we had id 
those camp fires! Knight was a mig 
| 


] 


Ose 


This was always well « 


| 
| 
| 
| 


arol 
hty 
hunter, and Mr. Beale, midshipman as le 
was, had the same vocation. Each of the 
three had had large experience of a kind 
only known to me through books: from In- 
dians, from wild animals, and from war; 
while I formed the opposite element of soci- 
ety. About nine o’clock all would be still; 
| only the sounds of the logs and boughs as 
| they crackled and burned, and the steady 
| munching of the animals over their feed, 
with occasionally a disturbance from a coy- 
| ote that would come and try to steal his 
supper; but a coyote is only a little wolf at 
best, and though they would stay off at 
little distance and howl and bark, yet tl 
noise was only laughable, not like th 
strange howl of the wolf of the prairies ; n01 
were the circumstances the same. 

I was left at San José for a week at one 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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is it was found that each visit to San 
cisco renewed the irritation of the lungs. 
is here I saw something of the local 
of the people. Before we brought taxes 
litigation upon them, the Californians 
1 wholesome and cheerful pe ople, g£0- 
ibout their pleasures not sadly, as is 
herited wont of our nation, but mak- 

ra joyful noise. 
found in.their folk-music a connectin 
the 
in the swift yet plaintive airs 


i ia 
i 5 
] 


between themselves and Panama 
people ; 
aracteristic, Which the Spaniards kept, 
ier With many other things belonging 
Moors 


did not originate, but for which they 


irrigation, for example, which 


; 


voices of the Panama s 


reet people 
that 
vr They used to collect on 
square in the nights and sing, accompa- 


a slow, almost melodious, accent 


rreeable. 


yy a sort of tambourine, which kept up 
rumming rhythmed movement. One 
ind some of its words I heard so frequent- | 
it they fixed themselves in my memory 
is part of Panama, evidently of Moorish ori- 
,coming through Spanish channels across 
In the Traviata Verdi has in- 
a Spanish folk-song, which is the 
I 
lv know the words of one verse, for I could 
t no one to give me the rest, the servants 


1} 


i 
roduced 


> THIS eopl ] 
polished twin of my Panama street song. 


that it was not for a lady to know 
(Evidently there was no opéra 
ife there to educate that public.) It isa 
nor key, and its abrupt turns and vague 
terminated effects are eminently Oriental. 


E the 


vords.* 


ven educated peeple in South Amer 
countries drop much of the Castilian 
of pronunciation, giving the hard 
ind to the d and ec, which so altered the 
vyuage to me that [had almost to acquire 
a r in order to feel at home with the 
Spaniards I met there. In addition to that, 
the illiterate people drop and misplace the 
] 


i 


ety 
Lal 


+] 
tL 


( 


as a London cockney does the h; 
A 
los frailes no me quiere confesar,” they give, 
‘A lo fraile no me quiere confear.” This 

is evidently their favorite song, to which 

eir strongest expression of excitement fit- 
ted itself. 

rhe night the two steamers got in to- 
gether, not only the Americans tlocked to 
the ramparts, but the whole Indian popu- | 
lation were out in the bright moonlight, 
and the sound of the deep rub-a-dub-dub 
and that constantly recurring chorus of 
*Cumania!”’ “Cumafia!” filled the air until 


sunrise. 


8 exact 


T 


example, the first line of this verse, “ 


* “A los frailes no me quiere confesar, 
Porque se enojan que me guste bailar, 
Bailar! 
Bailar! 
Con Francico, mi Franéico, 
Francico Cumajia.” 
Vor. LVI.—No. 332.—18 


3 


|on either side, th 
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these 
or i 
grafted itself among the 


] 
A 


Anothe oft 


Vivacious 


Moro-Spanish airs, not 


so clean in its outlines, had 


Californians, and 


had, as all gypsy musie has, the governing 
qualities of swiftness and sadness combined. 


his last I could ] but learn: I 


ri choose 
heard it whistled, sung, played upon guitars 


nnt 
hot 


and violins, wherever Californians were. 
During this time I was in San José I saw 

in perfection the good riding of the country. 

} 


ie 


From my hammock, swung under t 
} 


s open 
fortu 
room, I heard and 
festivities of a California wedding. 


rallery of the house w re we were 


enough to have a 
the 


rhese lasted three days. 


aw 
It was a wedding 
among the Vaqueros, and attended, there 
fore, by good TICES. 

not much of a building, but extensive te 


The bride’s house was 
m 
porary shelter had been put up for dancing 
rooms, covered over with green boughs 

But the point of rivalry among 
guests was more in riding than in dan 
ing, though after riding all day they would 


h 


i 
ramada.* 
the 
( 
dance all night; and all day and all night 
that one air was repeated by violins, guitars, 
of it 
the air, and made as much part of it as does 
the whit 
The first day the procession started for the 
church where the g to 
to go down and along the Alameda, 
beautiful double avenue of willows, three 


and voices, until the drone into 


rot 
of locusts in the autumn months. 


marri was take 
place 
miles in length, planted by the early fathers. 
rhe first day was to go to the church for the 
the second, to take 
] 


Marriage ceremonies; 
out the bride for a general pasear throug 
the town; and the 
tests and rivalries in feats of horsemanship. 
There were about th 
riders were more. 
with them a woman mounted on the horse ; 
the woman sat 
behind her, wit! 


third, a series of con 


five hundred horses; 


‘ 


In many cases they had 


on the man’s saddle, while 
ith his arm around hee waist, 
and holding the reins, sat the man 

the reverse of our country habit. They 
vanced in regular order, eight abreast, the 


just 
‘ ] 
wa 


musicians, also on horseback, playing their 


id guitars as calmly as though they 
The bride sat 


violins 
had a floor under them. 
on her horse, under an arch of flow 


al 
alone 
ers and 
ribbons, which was carried by a groomsman 
rch resting 
le of them 
her bride-maids; the bridegroom, on an ex- 
ceptionally fine horse, surrounded by his 
friends; and then the rest of the company, 
most of the men riding singly, but many 
riding as I have described, with a girl on the 


e ends of the a 


ther side 


on their saddles, and on « 


| saddle—a br ight glittering mass of ribbons, 
the women 
in satin dresses and slippers, the men in the 
| dress of the time in California, which is ex- 
actly that we see in Spanish pictures—short 


velvet jackets covered with braid and gold 


flowers, bright beads, gold-lace ; 


| 


* Ramad 


«is bush arbor. 


































































or 


embroidery, the velvet trousers open over 
full white drawers, while a string of bells 
down the seam jingled even more than do 





the bangles of ladies in church. 

The starting-point was almost facing my 
E place of observation. They would form in 
: rreat order and quiet, the horses knowing 
the order of the proceedings evidently as 
well as their masters, and the signal for 





if starting was the exploding of fire-crackers 
i” by the hundred boxes under the feet of the 
; horses. What with the sparks and noise, 
4 it looked as if the whole thing had gone up 
" like the end of a pantomime. | 
F It was a point of honor to show which 
* horse behaved best under these circum- 

stances. The horses were trained in the | 
‘ way that has always been favorite with 
| Spanish people, to make any number of | 
% dancing movements in imitation of prog- | 
ie ] 


ress, While in reality they do not go forward | 
all. I think they are trained to this by 
having weights tied to their legs. | 

Each one was a perfect horseman. Each | 
; man did not simply ride his horse, but was | 

in the habit of living with it and upon it, 
and was consequently in perfect rapport. 
Each one of these put in force every art 
known to him to exhibit the spirit and 
the beauties of his horse. As they passed 
down the one street of the town the correct | 
thing was for people from the side to ad- 
vance and throw fire-crackers in mass under 
the horses’ feet; the firing of pistols was 
if course; no end of little shrill screams, | 
aughter, voices in every varying intonation, 
couplets sung to the air which was being 
played, and taken up with shouts of laugh- | 
ter; the chorus by every one who took the | 
local allusions. With all this the musicians 
played with as much steadiness and anima- | 
tion as though seated on a platform instead | 
of the saddle. 

The third day I feel myself incompetent 
to describe. They had their field-sports for 
that day on the large open green just by 
my perch in the hammock. And here the | 
evolutions in a small space—the rush with 
which they would go, as though shot from | 
2 bow, across the plain; the bringing up all 
standing, without any slacking of the speed, 
leaving them motionless as an English Horse- | 
guard on duty; the continuous whirls in a 
small circle, winding nearer and nearer in | 
toward the central point, until it seemed as | 
though man and horse must fall from sheer 
dizziness; the mounting of a vicious, scream- 
ing young horse, which would spring like a 
cat into the air, with all its legs stiffened | 
out and its back bowed, making one jump | 
this way, another that, until it would seem 
as though every thing would dislocate in its | 


ee 


era +S 


: rider—were a part of the exhibition which | 
perfectly fascinated me. 
‘ We travelled about in this delightful 


manner, putting into San Francisco for 


Eu Enel i ae SR Te 





Shear 
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| looking lot of garments they were. In 





news, or San José for soft weather. \y, 
made one halt at San José to get 
clothes washed. We thought this eo 

done there because there were a numbey 
emigrant families; but they were rolling 
their own money, and none of ours : 
temptation to them. Juan and Greg 
undertook to find some Mission Indians \ 
could do it for us. When these wo; 
brought the things back, they can 

body as a family, the relations and men of 
the family lounging in the rear and look 

on; they were evidently proud of thx 
and wanted to see the impression it should 
make. It made a decided impression on yy 
Their only method of washing was to put 
the clothes in a brook and pound them be- 
tween flat stones, using as soap a nat 

bulb called amole. Every thing looked yey 
white and smelled fresh, but they had been 
merely washed and dried; there was no 
starching, no ironing, and a very distorted 


Haat 
them my compliments, seeing that was 
pected, and asked when they would 
ironed, and found that ironing was neither 


known nor would it be attempted. “Ey- 
ery thing was clean,” that was enough in 
their ideas; nor could any bribe or persua- 
sion make any difference. They accepted 
their fee and went off gravely, with th 
usual “Dios te le paga, sefiora” (God will 
repay you, madam). Rough-dried lingerie 
is not comfortable, nor is it pretty. Wi 
looked so crumpled and askew that we could 


not forget the subject, and it was with de- 


| light that we accepted the offer of a negro 


woman to wash and iron for us; but when 
with this was coupled the obligation to 


| buy her, we gave her up. It required no 


thinking vr effort to make this decision ; it 
was simply following out the habit of mind 
which came from my education and the ex- 
ample shown me at home. All the neces- 
sary thinking and deciding had been done a 
generation before, when my mother gave 
freedom to her slaves because of her con- 
scientious feeling on the subject. I have 
always thought it-one of the most unusual 
of the many unusual high qualities in my 
father, that while he did not share thes« 
ideas from the same religious and logical 


thoughts that made them obligatory on my 


mother, he yet made it thoroughly easy for 
her to carry out her feelings. My father 
himself had refused two large inheritances 
because he would have had to take the 


| slaves with the lands. It was not an open 


question, bnt one that had been settled, and 
I merely followed in the home ideas and ex- 
ample; and it was not merely as a domestic 
but a political question that I had often 
heard it gone over. The more intimate 
friends, John Randolph, Chief Justice Mar- 


| shall, and many Virginia gentlemen of great 


estates, were united in their intention to 
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¢ slavery to an end. Some, as the Fair- 
family and my mother, put this inten- 
into force, and not only gave freedom 
their inherited but 

and their children until 


f_supporting, sending others to Liberia 


slaves, maintained 


they were 


d maintaining correspondence with them. 
I go into this ‘laundry incident a little 
because, simple as it seemed, it soon 

y became of political importance. The 
vention had met at Monterey to settle 
Constitution of the State, and the ques- 
, whether slavery should or should not 
admitted was, as every one remembers, 
the exciting feature. With slave labor there 
ild be no delay in opening up the min- 

il wealth of the country, and to the fabnu- 
profits of the owners. Slave-holders 

d speculators in slaves only waited the 
sion to bring them overland in great 
Paid labor must be 
numbers, 


necessal ily 


tv in very expensive, and 


ally unreliable. There was also the con- 


are 
ule to feel it, that it would put an end 
the great discomfort of being without a 


ration, which is strong when you 


iss to attend to the daily necessities of life. 
vant of proper food, proper clothing, 4 
the seurces of ill health as well as dis- 
nfort, and there seemed no way to get at 
lass to attend to this where no one would | 
rk for wages, for they could be too inde- 
vendentin other ways. Of course, with time, 
s would be righted, but to people sud- | 
nly pessessed with great wealth the im- 
tience to enjoy it without care is equally 
t These were a troublesome class in 
Convention. Te these might be added 
rly every woman in the country, who | 
ted up her voice and wept over her dis 
iforts. The government patronage was 
the side of slavery. 
Every one knows the important part of 
good dinner in diplomacy. The great 
knew and acted on this. The 
ery badly prepared food with which the 
embers of the Convention had to be con- 
nt during their work made them ready to | 


t for cook 


vwleon 


ry ou s at the price of any prin- | 
Here it was my good fortune to be 
’ service, and come in aid to the serious | 


irk being done by men opposed to slavery. | 


ir rooms in the Castro house were very 
pretty, with their French and Chinese fit- 

gs. My army and navy allies helped me 
to keep them orderly; and although I had 
then only the two Indian men, we managed 
to be very comfortable. We had the grand 
wood fires; every body sent me birds and | 
squirrels of their shooting, and these are 
never so good as when broiled on the coals. | 
Each of our travellers was capable of di- 
recting, and the men of making, the Span- 
ish pot au feu “guisada.” We had every | 
cood thing in fruits, vegetables, and sweets 
that Frauce puts up for transportation, and 


| subject for serious consideration. 


} men 
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all served on beautiful Chinese and French 
china and glass (I had to get used to Juan 
and Gregorio breaking a great deal of this). 

Old Knight, who believed in me, brought 
in his friends to be convinced from myself, 
by talking with me, that I really did not 
want slaves, and would never them. 
Our house and table were open, after the 
hospitable fashion of a new country, to all 
whe had been, or would like 
and they saw 


own 


to ve, friends, 
for themselves that it 
quite possible for the most cheerful hospi- 
tality to exist without the usual working 
forces. Here, again, 1 got credit for what 
was no effort. 
that Ideas and 
rative touches I was allowed to give 


was 


I was not to do any thing 
dec )- 
dra- 
and were my department 
the Indian perfect 
good-will and eagerness to serve me in ey- 
ery way. I should have liked my clothes 
ironed, otherwise I felt the need of nothing. 
In short, my pretty rooms were the head- 


would fatigue me. 
peries “ effects” 


and two men had 


quarters of the autislavery party, and my- 
self the example of happiness and hospital- 
I did not mind about 
that 
to 
we 


ity without servants. 


the housekeeping, for all would right 
itself, and I was really 
and But 


consult question 


have 
did 


of slave 


ho 
think and 
labor 
involved. 
Our property was chiefly in mines, by this 
time proved to be of the richest quality. 
The difficulties ef 


cares 
fatigues. 
this 
because of a far greater which it 


no 


ever 


working them by paid 
labor or bodies of men working en shares 
had been experienced and were fully un 
derstood. Only a slight the 
gold taken out could as 
ours this way of working them. We 
could not often hope for such honor as 
With slaves in 
the mines, as our Southern friends constant- 


portion of 


be counted o1 


in 
our Sonorians had shown. 


ly urged upon us, we would have certain 
and immediate wealth by millions. We had 
just come through the ordeal of want of in- 
come. It had involved separation from each 
other, from home, exposure to many forms 
of danger to health and life. This was a 
Our de- 
cision was made on the side of free labor. 

It was not only the question of injustice 
to the blacks but of justice to the white 
into the country. Here 
was a field where labor was amply repaid, 


crowding 


where a man’s energy, his physical as well 
as mental strength, could bring him a great 
return. We were in the rebound from our 
own plan of patient waiting and slow gains 
to all the immediate happiness and power 
given by the new order of things. Slave 
labor would shut off this happiness from 
these who had only their labor to depend 
upon. It would have been a very poor re- 
turn for the good fortune that had come to 
us if we had taken part in shutting it out 
fron I was going over this with an 


these. 
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English officer whom I knew very well when 
I was at Nassau; it came up in connection 
with our talks over the war. He was thor- 
oughly English, thoroughly antislavery; but 
vhen I finished, he sprang up and walked 
about the room, exclaiming, “ He ought 
not to have done so! He ought to have 
et the blacks wait another thirty years; 
they were used to it!” With Mr. Fremont it 
was the abstract idea of justice and equal 
rights, but with me only the following a 
habit of mind in which I had been nurtured. 
I think I may claim—as I have said to our 
Northern friends—to belong to the “ aristoe- 
racy of emancipation,” for with my people 
it has always entailed voluntary sacrifices 

moneyed, political, and social; not as with 


most emancipationists at the North, where | 


it was a local strength and advantage. 

We went into San Francisco shortly be- 
fore the rainy season—about three months 
after I had first seen it. Already it was 
changed out of recognition by the erowds 
of people added, and the buildings which 
had gone up. Houses were rapidly going 
up for the winter; night and day and Sun- 
days the sounds of hammers never ceased. 
Ready-made houses were to be had, and 
some very pretty little ones from China. 
One of these was gotten and put up for me 
on a lot we had in what was then called 
Happy Valley, next to where is now the 
Palace Hotel. It was put up without nails, 
except the shingling on the roof, all the rest 
fitting in together like a puzzle, and was 
of pretty smooth wood, making a very good 
temporary lodging. Forty-eight hours at 
the chief hotel had convinced us that it was 
neither a pleasant nor safe place for a lady. 
The partitions between the rooms were only 
of thin cotton cloth stretched on a light 
frame. Thirty-six thousand a year was giv- 
en as rent for this building. 

Our little house had but two rooms, but 
they were large and clean, and we had what 


were luxuries—a wood fire burning in front | 
of the cottage, and clean food well cooked. | 


We did not attempt furniture, for we were 
Two bundles 
of unused shingles made a very good table, 


only going to stay ten days. 


while I was absolutely clear of unpleasant 
sights and sounds inevitable from such a 
crowd as there was in the town. A friend 
thought this was too rough for me, and much 
to my regret made us exchange it for a house 
he had recently built and furnished in the 
usual expensive, commonplace way. 

Now my open fire was a luxury counter- 
baiancing carpets, curtains, and finery, and 
our men, who knew exactly how to roast 
meat on sticks before the wood coals, or be- 
tween hot stones, and in hot wood ashes, 
and who were at home in making guisada— 
swinging in its kettle from atripod of green 
sticks in true gypsy style—were lost when 


confronted with a cooking stove. There 
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was a great slamming and banging of 
iron doors, and many a “caramba!’ Sp» x, 
fell back on supplies from a Frenc] 
taurant. We were all pleased wher 
| word was given for another start. The dri; 
| back from San Francisco to Monter 

| the loveliest October weather, throng 
country now so familiar to San Fran 

| people as the San Matteo Road, was th: 
of our charming out-door life. Aftey 
rains began I had to remain at Monter 
| not only the rainy season, but the appr 

| ing elections, interfered with our owners 
}of our time. We lingered over this part 
our travelling, knowing it was to be the last 
for the political duties claimed now the firs} 
place. 


Rien wmarrive que Vimpréenue. We lad 
| planned to stay in California about sey 
| years, the world forgetting, by the wo1 
| forgot, our first object to live our lives 
| independence, and with the animating mo 
tive and object, to me, that in about sey: 
years I should return to my people.) 
| unforeseen” in this case was the discovery 
}of gold. That delightful factor changed ou 
| calculations, abolished all our plans, a 
Psubstituted a power to live where we pleas: 
and do as we pleased, when close upon t! 
came another unforeseen force which mad 
| it impossible to put our own will and plea 
ure first. 

What we had done in Monterey when t 
State Constitution was being framed ther 
| had enrolled us on the antislavery side. | 
| would have been deserting not to go through 
with the work. Mr. Fremont could hay 
been either Governor or first Senator from 
the State. As Governor he could have over 
| looked his private interests to the great 
jadvantage—in certain ways have been ot 
most use to the State; but, on the other 
|}hand, as Senator he could defend the 
| terests of the State in Congress. To me the 
overruling consideration was that what I 
|so much wished myself would be rendered 
obligatory, and that we should have to re 
turn to Washington, and our old home lift 
be restored. 
| It was foreseen that the antislavery 
clause would be opposed, and need a posi 
|tive defender, but no one foresaw the pro- 
| longed opposition and bitterness of the con 
| test which did follow, Mr. Calhoun leading 
| the opposition. 
The first Legislature met in San José, b it 
|I was taken back to Monterey because ot 
|my comfortable rooms there; they and thi 
climate there would keep the good health | 
had gained. Some rain had already fallen, 
j and the creeks were up on the broad plains, 
|so broad that there would be scarcely an un- 
|dulation in twenty miles, but occasionally 
seamed by a creek bed or “gulch.” Even in 
\the dry season these dry creek beds and 


gulches had been a trial to nerves only ac- 
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The last camp 
River, after 


Phere was not 


stomed to regular roads. 
was on the 
si the Salinas plain. 
, timber here, and we had only a thick- 
tall brush 
ell closed with its strong leather cur- 
shelter; but 
in Monterey, 
mp! wet difter- 
from the summer travel we had had, 
he: weather. only 

It had its own pic- 
, and I remember giv- 


] 


vd Salinas 


of for shelter. The carriage 


und made an admirable 


in 


Wise leaving Tht 


were 


1g weather is very 


ink 


thi not Vy 


athering for rain. 


was vet 


ic elements, too 
em that night the substance of George 
Vare Diable, of which the place 
nded me. 

en the little rain that had fallen dur 
night had the 
rat it was found I could not remain 


au 


the 
t 


so swollen Salinas | 


e carriage. The animals and the pole 


> « 
e taken out, the harness and cushions 
irely lashed on the roof, and strong ropes 
sed around the carriage to lower it prop- 
nto the stream. 
ached to it, together with the men’s 


Other strong ropes 


] 


t 


t 
t 


ts: the men themselves, swimming their 
s across, took their places on the oppo 
bank, which was nearly upright, ready 
to the 
carriage lowered, off galloped the horse- 


he word given start horses off. | 


1, shouting and cheering their horses, and 
1@ equipage was whipped through the 

um and up the bank. 

» fe 


upon 


horses swim level that I was not 
to Our midshipman 


: soundings by walking across the river 


W 
one cross. 
point that promised something of a} 
found the 
Fortunately I weighed but little 
en, and Mr. Beale carried me across on his 
itstretched arms; and 
object of outriding the storm, and were 
at Monterey 
night, housed, dry, warm, and 
four luxuries of travellers. 
rlishwoman was a efficient 
we had sent Indian ahead, and 
had had some hours to prepare. We 
nd every thing thoroughly warm; a great 


d, and water nowhere above 


8 waist. 


we accomplished 


fe in the comfortable rooms 


well 
Our 


re 


] the 
the 
most house- 
eener: an 


od fire; dry clothes laid out for each one ; 
round table, with its gleaming damask 
nd glass and china and delightful good 
\l, ready for us. We thought this the 
hest camp we had made yet. After a little 
t I was left alone here; polities and busi- 


ness belonged in the busy American towns 
to the north. 

The rains set in furiously, and I was com- 
but I could se the 


pletely house-bound ; € 


ay, and even through the closed windows | 


[ could hear the delightful boom of the long 
rollers falling regularly and heavily on the 
Near by I had my wood fire, and 
a collee- 


beach, 
plenty of reading, such as it was: 
tion of the Merchant's Magazine, five bound 
volumes of the London Times, including the 


period of t 
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© and 


h 


history 


Spanish marriages th 
of Europe for 
‘unabridged Byron” 


of flour 


political i 


the 
ant 


years, and 


whole 


an 


library a great merch 


d no time to read himself, 


‘ha 
l might 
The Mer Vaqazin 
at first I did 
and gained a great deal of knowledge 
fitted than 


of my the 


who said he * 
but thought 
interesting.” 


find of th 


hant’s 


some THOSt 
was 
ul it 
that 


one 


tough reading but re 


itself 
life. 


Into more 
Also, I had 
solid experience in the more usual feminine 
ot \ f 

wardrobe had been left 
the 
things 
Ne 
the return voyage; 
this 
was comparatively small, it was important 


has since 


occasion first 


pursuit sewing. large part « 


in San France 
all 


needed 


the 


in 


company’s warehouse, 
that had 


w York, and wou 


been ieaving 


for 
hres 


ld be require dl 


in one ot the many 


warehouse went, and while my loss 


y 


to me, for it obliged me to make up some 
That I had 


trouble me 


never made a 
I had done 
many things that [ had never done befox 


hi 


warm dresses. 


so 


dress did not 


that new of power had come to me, 
and had in undertaking 
that. But to had 
Chinese satins and the harshest English me- 
I got these in the darkest colors that 


could be found, and ripping up a faithful old 


sense 


I no hesitation 


the only stuffs be were 


rinoes. 
l 
at 


he 


-simile of it in the new 


black silk, made a fac 
stuffs. We knew 
never shaped the sto 


] 


an old lady home who 


kings 8s knit, but 
knit straight in one size to the heel, 
it a badly 


shape a stocking: 


Saving 


shaped leg that could not 
I think my 


I was in the hap- 


Was 
dresses were 
somewhat on this plan. 
py when figure graced the dress, and 
queer as they must have been, they looked 
And I gained an- 
t the extra 
riding-habit. But even with 
reading and sewing and the 
would have been too still, if there had not 
The 
heavy rains made getting about impossible, 

ige, as there 
Mrs. M‘Evoy, 
my and prime lived 
Australia with the wife of the Chief Justice: 
it interested me very much to have her tell 
in detail the domestic life 
try. She intellig 
had been in 
and when the evening closed in I made it a 


re 


very well when once on. 


other warm gown by cutting of 


length of my 


writing, time 


been some human voice to break it. 


and I had practically no carri: 


was now no one to drive me. 


cook minister, had in 


] 
i 


of that new coun- 
‘nt 


& position to see a great deal, 


was ‘ woman, who 


an 


regular custom that she should bring in her 
|own sewing, and her pretty, clean baby had 
its evening roll on the great grizzly bear 
skin that was stretched in front of the fire ; 
my own little girl pl ived herself into early 
sleeps. The other wing of the house was 
occupied by Madame Castro herself, and her 
very nice little girls made charming play- 
mates for mine. 

Some years before, I had read in Littell’s 


Living Age the account of a trial before Sir 
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Sierra 


t 1 


seph Forbes, the Chief Justice with whose 
ife my woman bad gone out to Australia. 
he sentence of the judge reviewed the case, 
and dwelt especially upon one statement 
of the man who was being sentenced, and 
vyhose own chief view of his crimes seemed 
» be that they were so easy to commit that } 
therefore they were matter of course. We | 
ul talked this over at our dinner table at 


home—‘*a table round” over which every 


thing of interest was discussed. Among us 

was the family habit to keep fer the din- 
ner table subjects of interest, and equally 
forbidden ever to allow any disagreeable 
topic to come up; this was a law of my fa- 
ther’s, to which we had complied so long 
that the mind obeyed it unconsciously. 

The man under sentence had committed 
eleven murders before being detected; there 
was no escape for him, and he confessed, 
and described the first murder. He had a 
way-side stopping-place, and victims easily 
came in his way. He said that this first 
man he meant to rob only; but he Jet him 
leave his house and get to a certain point 
on his journey, where he knew he would 
have to stop and water his horse. Hle was 
there before him, in hiding, and as the man 
leaned over to get water for himself, he gave 
him a blow on the back of the neck; this 
quite killed him. He made no movement, 
and was dead. Then this murderer said he 
had not known before how easy it was to kill a 
mans: he didnt think it was so little trouble. 
After that he always killed them when he 
found they had money with them.” But 
eleven such murders brought on the investi- 
gation which terminated his career. Mrs. 
M‘Evoy knew all about this case, and many 
incidents belonging to it and to the great 
excitement it created. 

It is one of the odd things that come up 
in life that I should have found here a liv- 
ing link with what had been heretofore 
only a matter of reading and family diseus- 
sion. 

The time was monotonous, and seemed 
long. The Merchant's Vagazine IS 1nstructe 
ive, but not exciting or amusing when one 
is young. One evening of tremendous rain, 
when we were, as usual, around the fire, 
Mrs. M‘Evoy, with her table and lights, sew- 
ing at one side, myself by the other, explain- 
ing pictures from the Illustrated Times to my 
little girl, while the baby rolled about on 
the bear-skin in front of the fire, sudden- 
ly Mr. Fremont came in upon us, dripping 
wet, as well he might be, for he had come 
through from San José—seventy miles on 
horseback through the heavy rain. He was 
so wet that we could hardly make him cross 
the pretty room; but “ beautiful are the feet 
of him that beareth glad tidings,” and the 
foot-marks were all welcome, for they point- 
ed home. He came to tell me that he had 
been elected Senator, and that it was neces- 
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sary we should go to Washington « 
steamer of the Ist of January. 

At daylight the next morning he w; 
again, having to be baek in San Jo 
young sorrel horse, of which Mr. Fre; 
was very fond, brought him down ay 
ried him back this one hundred and 
miles within thirty-six hours, without 
tigue to either. 

The few intervening weeks went bya 
ly now, and we were all ready for the 


| Mrs. M‘Evoy grieved to lose me, but Say 


ders was there, happy, with more than n 
enough to buy the freedom of his fami 
secure them a home also. 

When we heard the steamer’s gun, ) 





Year’s night, the rain was pouring in 
rents, and every street crossing was a | 
brook. Mr. Fremont carried me 
warmly wrapped up, to the wharf, wh 
we got into a little boat and rowed ont 


| have found that it changes the climat« 


remoyes illnesses to have the ship's 
turned the way you wish to go. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


We had on board some of our fell 


boy 
sengers who had made the journey up 
ine in June, six months before—Dr. G 
who was elected the other Senator from t 
State, and Mr. Ward. Our first stop was 
Mazatlan. At Chagres, at Panama, at Sa 
Francisco, the getting to and from the st« 
ers was very unpleasant and even dang 
ous: queer boats with undisciplined bo 


| men, no wharves or steps; but at Mazat 


we found the solid stone pier with pr 
er steps, such as the English are sur 
build wherever they establish themselvy« 


An English man-of-war was at anchor, a 


learning that the newly elected Californ 
Senators were on the steamer, she paid 1 
the compliment of a salute of honor, a 
put the captain’s gig at our service. | 
place of the dangerous landing and he 
swell, as at the mouth of the Chagres, 
being carried through the water on the ba: 
of an Indian over the reef, as at Panan 
or in the same way up the mud bank, as 
San Francisco—here the tide being so o 
that the boat could not quite reach th 
steps—the sailors jumped into the wate: 
and laid their oars in a compact bridge fro 
the bow of the boat to the steps, standin 
on either side with their elbows out, mal 
ing a living parapet to the improvis 
bridge. I felt that we had already returned 
to civilization. On the pier waited the b 
rouche and fine horses belonging to the | 
glish consul-general. His were orthodox 
harness horses, and I could enjoy my drive 


1 


| His house was interesting. There were a 


cumulations made during many years’ res 


|dence of beautiful things, modern a8 wel 


as old Mexiean curiosities, and interesting 
things from hoth shores of the Pacific. Even 
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ell-served dinner and trained servants 
eir own charm, from my long absence | 
s. The house was of stone, 

feet thick, making it 
chtfully « We had felt the heat be- 
reaching Mazatlan, and to do honor to 


Forbes (and also because I distrusted 


: such thing 
lls many 


Walls 


ool. 


ffect of my Monterey gowns on ladies 
-off warmer clothing, and dressed my- 
me of my best white gowns, in which 
Englishwoman had 
“ frills” int 


iLO 


orthodox, as my 


and all my 


} 
these lovely 
tion. 


a norther in coming out of the 
of California, and had some days of 


met 


| 
nl 


on deck, 
unde 
Each of us had taken cold 
he imprudent change of dress at Maz- 

Added to this was the bad air from 


cessarily closed hatches. 


discomfort—waves breaking 


having to remain below 


one 


hatches. 


(As I am fortunate enough not to be sub- 
to seasickness, I have the correspond- 

y disadvantage of being awake to every 
r that 

was an illness which took a form 

Here again 

sual good fortune showed itself. 


goes amiss; in this case the con- 
nee 
put me in danger of dying. 
There 
saregular ship surgeon, for whom I could 


ve no deference; but among the passen- 
was a really good physician—a 


navy 
geon who had made his studies in Paris. 
Dr. Bowie had me immediately moved up to 
captain’s state-room on deck, where his 
iided by the 


great physician, pure 


air, 


no stewardess, and only 


one 
1a passenger; noice. Perfect quiet and 
n from all motion was the first requi- 
his was, of course, impossi- 
yainst all disadvantages, I lived 
reached Panama I 


3 too exhausted to make the land cross- 


, although when we 
There was only a monthly steamer at 
No would tell that I 

iid have to miss this and stay in Pana- 
ma over the on the contrary, 
made of ships’ ham- 


iat time, one mie 
next month; 


} } 
tle sketches 


wer 
ks on stretchers, and all devices for get- 
ng me across without danger or fatigue 
were constantly talked over to me, and I 
lieved that I should go straight through. 
English Tom”—a big quiet-faced old man- 
carried me down the gang 
plank, aud took me ashore without a rough 
I noticed that Saunders was not 
about, nor Mr. Fremont, and asked for them; 
but my physician had taken the precaution 
to give me an opiate, and I slept for a long 
time, waking to find myself again under the 
hospitable roof of Madame Arcé, who claim- 
ed me as hers. 


of-war’s man 


motion. 


Mr. Stephens (generally known as “Cen- 
tral America Stephens”) was in Panama at- 
tending to the affairs of the future Panama 


Railway, of which he was vice-president. 


We had 
On learnin 
he I 
had once told 
that I belonged to her by 
waked it was to find 
kind 


is 


Washin 
g¢ that I was on board and so ill, 
to , and 
Madame Arcé, who said 
right. When I 
myself 


known him well in eton. 


knew would be unable cros 


at 
all 


sick-bed, with he face nei 
in the next room w 
over whom the doctor was standing; : 

then I learned for the that Mr. 
Fremont was perfectly crippled with rheu 
matic fever. The thorough chilling he had 
received in Mazatlan had brought on rheu 


matic fever in the leg which had been frost- 
bitten the winter 


lirst me 


before. This turned my 
mind from my own disappointment. 

Our good friend and physician remained 
i Which he 
could connect with the steamer at Ch 


1agres, 


with us until the last moment i 


end would have remained the th if we 


had needed him. It 


give him up, but we 


mW 


mn 
was hard eve ry way to 
ld 
have very good care, medi al and pe rsonal, 

Madame Arcé had moved 


of a daughter who | 
quite 


were where we cou 


into the house 
died, and 


this time, 


iad recently 
different 
looking across the garden of a 
to the 
church buildings in Panama were 
the salth of tl 
their need for repentance ; 


the views were 


h adjoming 
The early 
in keep- 


convent open blue sea. 


ing with we ie Spaniards and 


but many were 
the cathe- 
The roof 


were ¢ 


all 
of 


how rootless, and 
dral itself in a state 
and spire of this 
nlaid 

which gave out 
light, 
rain, and they had the added beauty of wa 
ter in the The 

which made nearest 


ext ept 

dec tly. 
building om- 
of shell 


ful colors under sun 


great 


pletely i with mothe pearl 


yonde1 


especially when sunshine followed 


shells. convent buildings, 
the 
only the more picturesque from being in « 
The bell with 

arched openings the 


which showed the background of deepest 


foreground, were 
] 


cay its erumbling 


tower, 


bell, through 


around 


blue sky, made a beautiful frame for the pic 
ture one saw when the bells had to be 
especial] at 

The machinery 
and it wa 


Phe 


rung, 
which I 


for rink 


y at vespers, the time 


saw it oftenest. 


g the bell was gone, s sounded 


1 
by 


young Indian girls who went up to do this 


striking it with stones. laughing 


ruffed gai 
meuts of Panama, and they were near enough 


wore the usual fluttering loose 


for us to see the glitter of their eyes and 
teeth as they were pounding away 


at the 
bell their and | 


in unorthodox unmusical 
fashion. 

This was a picture of which I never got 
tired, and it grew to be a mixture of read 
ing and realities which, when the fever was 
on me, would take shape; the “ unabridged 
Byron” which had been lent me at Monterey 
had given me the story of Parisina, and the 
execution of Hugo framed itself in this con- 
vent tower. 

In 


California we were well off when we 
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QR0 HARPER'S NEW M¢ 
Madame Arcé had given us the largest and 


coolest rooms in her house, and my cot was 
placed in the large ball-room, which opened 


from the bedroom where Mr. Fremont lay. | 


In that warm climate very little furniture 
is used. This ball-room was eighty feet 
long, and high and wide in proportion, and 
the chairs and sofas were set in compact 
rows around the room. The floor was of 
dark polished wood, and the walls and ceil- 
ing painted darkish blue, to which the furni 
ture ¢ orresponded. There was one sofa, or 
rather a sofa-divan, on which I lay in the 
day, while a linen cot, with one sheet under 
ind one sheet above, made all that was nec- 
essary for the night. There were no glass 


windows; great doors, like barn doors, slic 


back and left huge openings which let in 


the view, and, from the height we were | 


above the ground, I was in the neighborhood 
f the bell in its tower, and of the tops of 
the thicket of young cocoa-nut-trees, which 
kept waving and fanning to and fro be- 
tween me and the waters of the bay. Ste- 
phens was the first to notice the effect of 
hese trees upon me, seeing my eyes follow 
heir balancing movements from side to 
side. He came every day, and often during 


the day, to be with us; sometimes putting 


his chair where he could command both of 


our positions, saying, in his cheerful way, 
“T have come to take my chill with you,” 
and proceeding to shake with those violent 
chills which he had contracted there, and 
which not long after killed him. 

I astonished them one day declaiming the 
execution of Hugo, which had gradually 
come out from its place in my memory, and 
embodied itself with the vesper ringing of 
this bell and the general sunset and tropic- 


al effect of the whole view before me: 












* The ivent bells are ringing, 
B nournf and slow; 
Ih gray square turret swin g, 
With a deep sound, to and fro, 


Heavily to the heart they go! 
Hark! the hymn is singing 

The song for the dead below, 

Or tl 


the living who shortly shall be so!” 


My illness had taken the form of intermit- 


tent fever, as most things do in the ague | 


limates, and regularly as the fever hour 
came, Hugo came up with it. 

Although not well enough to sit up, we 
saw very pleasant people, among them the 


Governor of New Granada, and the officers | 


of one of our men-of-war, while the old serv- 


ants Narcissa and my former favorite, Can- | 


delaria, dosed and petted us and brought us 
ice things, as though we were babies that 
had to be brought back to life by unremit- 


ting care. 


Every day the kind nuns from the convent | 


nt me over some delicate preparation of 
fruits. Asmiling Indian girl, with soft drawl- 
ing accent, would give the little message with 





had one room, and luxurious with two. Here 
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it, which was always tothe same eff 

| they prayed I might not die so far fr 
own country.” It was some delicat 
aration of preserved fruit, and the 
china plate on which it was sent y 
ways surrounded by blossoms of son 


| 
flower, orange or jasmine; from thes 
would take away every green leaf and 
and set the flowers around thick 
against the other. We saw here a 
called the “ variable,” or “mujercita” 
woman), because it changed three ti; 
day—in the morning pure white, at 
rose-color, and at sundown deep red, w 
a botanist once told me was nature’s m 
ing. 

There was a man-of-war in the ] 
and its captain planned for me a pala 
in which I could be taken across in pert 
safety from any jarring or the weather; 
was a ship’s cot swung to two poles 
carried by four men, with a light 
over a frame, and its white duck curt 
could roll up or lower at pleasure. 

Stephens, the Governor, and Mr. Fri 
had many talks over the Isthmus rai 
which was just then being built, and ov 
the future railways across the continent 
which are now completed, but which t 
were only believed possible by the few vy 
were working for them. I had seen en 
of the suffering of the emigration, when | 
crossed the Isthmus in going out, to bi 
to realize the terrible loss of life required t 
build this Isthmus road. ‘The first 
miles go over marsh ground which gave ve 
poor foundation. The difficulty of plaut 
| the piles was just then the uppermost sub 
ject. I remember Stephens saying that 


1 


yet they stood only on human bones. Tl 
was not literally but figuratively true, f 
the climate cost many lives. The terms « 
} agreement on which laborers came out wer 
three months’ work, and their passage b 
to New York or to California free, as the 
chose. Only about thirty per cent. claimed 
this passage, and almost all of those went 
back to New York; the rest were buried 
| where they had fallen, from the climate; and 
| Stephens himself contracted such a deadly 
form of chills and fever that he lived but 
a few years after this. He is best known 
| by his writings and travels in Arabia and 
Central America; but his friends knew also 
how far-sighted he was in practical matters 
His was one of the impelling minds toward 
building the Croton Aqueduct. When we 
were first in New York, in ’48, he drove us to 
what wag then a country spot surrounded by 
| trees and open meadows—the reservoir 01 
Forty-second Street—and from the top of it 
pointed upward to the fields and rocks that 


| lay beyond, telling us that he was so con- 
| vinced that the near future of New York lay 
| there that he had invested in lands which 
| would make the fortune of some one else; 
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would not live to see it, because, nat 
delicate, his health was too broken for 


1 
to loo 


k forward to any length of life. 
d us of the contempt with which his 
as received by the wealthy citizens 


quaintance, who scouted the idea of 


e 


¢ into any such “ wild speculations” 
told they had 
ow the interest on the money which 


us of calculations 


d expended would overbalance any 
- before those lots could be built upon 
d that he had made his will, giving 
roperty to young relations, who would 
lv have the benefit of his foresight 
had. 
steamers were then a month apart. 
both comfortably well long before 
e for I was not strong 
t my room, but Mr. Fremont, 
te of prophetic warnings in regard to 
fluence of the climate, made daily ex- 
n the neighborhood with Saunders, 
the 
teresting botany. 


all 
ail. 


starting came. 
| 


o leave 


about country, with its new 
We had not a bad 
is one of the best 
We had lots of books, 
intelligent and pleasant people 
ng about 


February 
n the tropics. 
,; eVv- 
us was beautiful and com- 
le, and our minds were entirely con- 
ith ourown affairs, and it wasa novelty 
quietly together, without a separation 
spect. 

palanquin was ready and was brought 
ne to see. It looked like the illustra 
o “Madagascar” in an old-fashioned 
We had to time starting so as 


phy. 

id being detained in Chagres, and we 

uso to have a sufficiently strong party 

et a new danger which had grown up 
th the travel on the Isthmus 

tti foree, which 


a regulat 

waylaid and robbed, 

sometimes murdered, passengers; this 
recruited from California, Australia, 

d especially Jamaica. 

It in my y to meet 
L entirely without personal courage. 


had never come wa a 


It 
s such a matter of course to me that men 
k care of women, and could not be fright- 
by any thing, that it came to me, as a 


ed 


ing friend of mine says, “ A rev’lation, 


a 


erfect rev’lation,” to come upon such an 
stance of want of courage as we met at 
time. Our party had been carefully 
osen; competent persons had looked out 
revery belonging—good men to carry my 
unmock, and good reliable men for the 
re and, in short, a good fighting as 
well as travelling force had been put to- 
ether, 
rhe California steamer was in, and one 
fits passengers, having his gold with him 
in a small trunk, actually came to us not 
nly to ask us to take him across in our 
irty to protect this gold, but to keep it | 
for him until the following day, when we | 
vere to start. 


He was an entire stranger | 
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to but was 
peared to be, 


us, educated n 
he said he was, : 


heard of n 


what 
He said he 


] 


sician. 1y being 


there, anc 


that he thought he could go as my physician, 


and not 
with him. 


about 


be suspected of 


He was in an anguish of te 
his gold. Mr. Fremont let him 
We y to cross the plain a lew 
miles, and make our camp at the foot of t) 


hills that first night. 


1 


us were on) 


I was put in my ham 


of the strength of our party, and 


having treasure 


rror 


l 


mock and earefully carried down into the 


t, aiter 
friend 


stree a leave-taking with 
kind which left me 


hospitality and motherly goodness and « 


ale 


oul 


u 
shaken ft 
had been vital to me now on two occasion 
and she 1 lligent and charm 
ing that it had been a pleasure to know her, 
apart from this. Mr. Fremont and hers¢ 
had had long talks on all subjects, and 
was a 


1erself was so inte 


il 


pain to each to lose the other. 


men were very proud of my new equipa 


the first of its kind ever seen there, ; 

people flocked around to look at it as the 
would to any other show; the men would halt 
to explain it, and expatiate upon its merits 
if 


while equally free explanations of my) 
were at the ti 
Among a colore d race I would have SCC Lie dl 
fair at any time, but now, whitened by long 
illness, they thought me dying, and said so 
They hardly offered bets that I 
reach the other side, but 


asked and given same tim 


would not 
something to the 
same effect, while the compassionate women 
would make prayers over me that I might 
at least get to my own country before dying 
“La pobrecita! morir tan lejo de su pais!” 
(Ah, the poor young thing 


dying so fa 
from her own country! 
When am 


the night, I was alre 


we came to our halting-place for 
ady an 

this had only the ef. 
and dumb, bi 
I lay in my ham 
watching all I wanted t 
rouse some one to take care of a white horse 
which had bat 


neck, fanning it wide 


so excited that 
opiate was given me 
fect of making 
did not 


mock 


m 
make me sl 


e quiet t 
eep. 
things ; 


a great vampire 
with and 
sucking its blood, so that next day we could 
not use it, but I was tongue-tied. 

The next day we had a longer pull, and 


upon 
Wilt 


its 


8 


| here the physician who had asked our pro 


tection could in turn have been of some use 
by keeping near me that I re 
ceived at once any care that might be need 
ed; this he offered to do, and so was put 
nearest me in the file when we started. I 
fell asleep, and they made a little halt that 
I might have my sleep unbroken; the bag- 
at some little distance, so 
as not to disturb me. “ The doctor’ thought 
too much time was being lost, and that his 
dear trunk would be exposed to more evil 


, and seein 


t 
I 


gage escort was 


chances as dark fell, so he gave an order to 
the men to go on with the ba ge; and 
they, not doubting his authority, went on, 


gga 


r 
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gus just the palanquin and its bear- | since the Gulf had been the scene of ; 
ith Mr. Fremont and my little girl, | deal of piracy, and with this new st; 
to follow through the most dangerous part | gold pouring into that lonely reg 
» route, all detiles and thickly wooded | were rumors of a renewal of the old 
mountain-sides; also, he carried off with him | business. 
my medicines. Saunders had been charged | Commodore Porter, father of tly 
ht of the baggage, and, sus- | admiral, had distinguished himself 
ting nothing, was giving his whole at- | in the Mediterranean by his services 
ution to that, so was off with it. ing to put down piracy there that 
Our punishment to the doctor was not to} sent to the West Indies to stop it 
i have our care on the descent of the | waters. Lafitte’s men were then (1 
We left him to take his chance there. | terror of commerce. He succeeded in d 
rhey told us at Gorgena of the recent mur- | this thoroughly. There was more thay 
der of thirteen persons, the whole of a party, | picion that it was connived at by t] 
by the Jamaica negroes who had brought | ish authorities in the West India 
them up. We took care this story should | and at one of these ports—Porto Ri 
be repeated, with details, to him, and then | resentment for disturbing thei profi 
refused him the protection of our boat, which | the form of an insult to our flag; this 
he shamelessly begged for. modore Porter compelled them to a 
Going down the river was much easier |] But even then we had a habit of st 
than coming up it; we had only to float, and | Spanish feelings first, and our nationa 
keep the boat off from the sunken trees and | ing after; so Commodore Porter wa 


not to lose Sl¢ 


i 


points of land; occasionally the men used | martialed on some point involving 1 
their long sweeps. It took but two days, as | ter of the law. The finding of tl 
we went with the stream, and we had in| martial was against him. 

that way but one night on the river. We] One can imagine the feeling of an ¢ 
took all the best precautions of thorough | who knew that he had performed uinj 
shelter from the night dews, and a great | leled services, and been of greatest ben 
fire to purify the air about us, and kept to} to his country. He must have looked 
our quinine and coffee. The heat did not | this sentence by the light of the eig 
seem very great, and I was absolutely com- | whale ships which he had burned in the | 


fortable in my hammock, which made a sort | cific Ocean, inflicting immense loss on B 


Ly ¢ 


of gondola of our canoe, and the Scotch} ish commerce, and making the streets . 
plaid stretched over it made a cool shade | London “burn dark for a year,” as was s 
beneath. We were in such content that the | in Parliament; there must have crowded 
beauty of the tropical growth, with all its | him the memories of years of isolation a 
strange shapes and splendid coloring, its | separation from home, all the weary, 
giant creepers and masses of biossoms, gave | shared hours that go to make up the har 
us the delight that we ought to have had | est side of a naval officer’s life, his joy a 
in them, but which I could not feel fully | pride in his service to his country ; and the 
when I was going up the river. Isawit all} to strike, as it were, on a sunken rock 
now with new eyes. | this cold, bloodless interpretation of a treat 
Toward the close of the second day, as we | stipulation discriminating in favor of tl 
neared the mouth of the river, across a bend |enemy! It was no wonder that the old offi 
vhich stretched before us, green and feath- | cer broke his sword and threw it away, vow 
ery with its palm-trees, I caught sight of a|ing never to draw it again in defense o 
dark straight line pointing upward. If I|eountry that would let him be treated i 
had known what I was doing, it would have | that manner. This was under the adminis- 
been unpardonable, but too much fever had | tration of Mr. Adams. 
unhinged me, and in my excitement at rec- Diplomatic relations were opened with 
ognizing the mast of a steamer, I sprang | Turkey in General Jackson’s adiinistra- 
up, crying, there was the ship that was to] tion. It was necessary tosend some one who 
take me home, and so undid all the good | should be suitable in all respects. Commo- 
work that had been done by the month of | dore Porter’s name was already known thet 
quiet at Panama. This time the fever set | from his exploits in his young days ; it wa 
in for good. The climate had told on us, | synonymous with the power and the dignit 
too, and even the one night on the river was | of our flag. This led to looking into the re: 
sure of bad results. But here I came on one | sons for his resigning from the navy, an 
of my best pieces of good fortune. At that | renewed the indignation which those who 
time this steamer line was officered from | had followed the court-martial at that tim 
our navy. The percentage on the treasure | felt at its cold, ungenerous treatment of ou 
carried gave them each month more than | of the country’s most efficient officers. 
their usual year’s pay, while the owners of My father was a born redresser of wrongs, 
the steamers and treasure had the certainty | and General Jackson was not the man to 
of brave as well as honorable men to protect | bother over a technical detail where the 
their property. After all, it was not so long | honor of the flag was concerned. With him 








A YE 
nor of the flag came first, after that 
sibilities of other nations. 

Porter, then 
old and 
cares whe h 


the 
with 


modore living on 
erranean, broken 
id many there 

respectful and flattering 


was 
reached 
request to 
rst representative to the Turkish 

He made the long journey to the 
States—by sail then his 
n person to those who had done him 
Finding that 
him, had most 


to vive 


act of justice. my 
vho had never seen 
in- 


ition regarding, and the keenest 


n redressing, this wrong, he gave him 


irm friendship. During the time he 
ed in Washington he was constantly 
y mother as well as my father, and 


~| way an intimacy was commenced 
isted through his life. 
who had command 


is his eldest son 


steamer, with a staff under him of 


gy naval friends, among them a good 
who said I must havé at least some 
of absolute 
ind out of coal, and rolled heavily in 
loftthe mouth of the Chagres. The 
on board of the passengers would 
rhe cap- 
than 


repose. The ship was 


ly make a great noise. 


as not then, any more now, a 
rd in his decisions. He steamed down 
rtobello, where the waters were calm, 
for the from all 
1 and quiet on the ship. The pas- 
rs were furious at being delayed, and 
to come that distance on the little 

After the fashion of our people, 
nmediately held a public meeting, 


rained me freedom 


la vote of censure on the captain, and 
d resolutions recommending the com- 
to remove him, under penalty of the 
isure of the California travel. Hav- 

é this in their haste, they immedi 
it learned the 
1 for the captain’s conduet, and fol 
bette 


undid as soon as they 


another and fashion of 
in undoing an injustice, and did all 


their power to help him take care of me. 


our 


every part of my journey I came upon 
f upon proof of this manly kindness 
| eare for women among our American 
To travel alone in Europe is impos- 
even travelling with one’s children 

a maid you do not receive the respect 

ttention that you have if there is a gen- 
man in the party. But in our country 
is exactly different. The need of atten- 
i or assistance draws out that instinctive 
use of protection which seems to be innate 
To be in mourning, or look 
sad, or to be encumbered with chil- 

n, is a sure appeal to the exercise of this 
lustinct. 

A part of the main cabin had been por- 
tioned off with sheets and table-cloths tack- 
ed to the ceiling and floor, and to keep me 
from being thrown off I was lashed to a sofa, 


n our people. 
or 


AR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. 


for it was now March, and we were already 
ale after 


reached New York. When 


I was able to understand again, I found my- 


in a norther, and continued in one g 


another until we 


self tightly lashed to this sofa, the ship roll- 
ing and pitching tremendously. ‘The officers 
aiter 
r* rain clothes,” ic 


would come to look me otten—some 


icles on their 
lad 


alive, but able 


times in thei 
and eyelashes, 
not 
ons and understand every thing again. 
by 


died 


be ird + 
to find 


quest 


and very g 


me only to ask 
all the laws 


then, but 


I have been told since that 
of medicine I 
the 


are 


should have 


greatest physicians maintain that there 
nature that ” 
dreamed of in their philosophy, and this was 


more resources 1n are yet 


Mr. Fremont 


had 


a case in support of that idea. 
also was extremely ill; perhaps we all 
been undermined by the month’s stay on the 
Isthmus and the river travel, and the anx 
ieties about my illness added the feather’s 
weight. 

A beantiful Eng 

of the 

lish illustrations, among 
that had put for 


Grown people were very thankful for it on 


lish copy of Lane’s trans 
Nights, fine En 
was the 


} , 
ittie gu 


lation frabian with 


books 
been up my I 
the ship going up from Panama, and then, 
and later in life, 


read aloud to her, fragments of it inte 


oul when 16 was 


camping 
rwove 

1 
and 


reach 


themselves with our daily 
it was the child’s idea that when 


ed 


ther our vovage, as Sindbad related his; we 


experience, 
we 
home we should relate to her grandfa 
too had had our dangers by sea, and seen 
strange beasts and birds; we had found out 
‘valley of diamonds,” and the alternation 


and sudden transitions in clim: 
guages, people of every varying rank 
travel 


dress, our unusual modes of 
longed nearer to fiction thah to the formal 
routine life to which we had bel 

which shortly before had been 

only way of living. 

During the Mexican war, a Mexican who 
had brought through secret dispatches at 
great risk, in telling my father of the diffi 
culties he encountered, said he had to leave 


1] 


ordinary travelled routes, and make his way 


horse, or at 


as he best conld by mule or 
times on foot, through to Vera Cruz—as he 
put it English, * On 
back or mule-back, and many times on foot 
We could include this last mode of 
travel among the many ways in which our 


Starting by 


in his broken hors¢ 


back.” 


year’s journey had been made. 
railway from Washington, then the ocean 
steamer, then the little whale-boat on the 
Chagres, then the mules of the land crossing, 
| with again a steam-ship, followed by such 
experiments in earriage-horses that driving 
| became a novelty, always walking in hard 
troublesome places, and then with my ship’s 
| hammock the 
across the Isthmus, together with the varied 


peoples we had seen, ranging from the high- 


as a palanquin; on return 
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est to the lowest in intelligence and culti- 
vation, differing languages, color, and any 


number of new and startling phases. Of 





social observances and want of observances 
we had a great deal to tell—talks that were 
ever to end, for we were not to go back to 
California: that was settled. fhe risks to 
health were too certain and too great; the 
trial of separation unnecessary, now that 
Mr. Fremont’s place as Senator would keep 
in in Washington through the winters. 
Having just gone through the experience 
that all our best-laid plans had gone agley, 
d that it was of no use for man to pro- 
pose when the whole chapter of accidents 


] 


lay open to dispose of you otherwise, ] 


would lie contentedly making plans for the | 


long peaceful time ahead of me in Washing- 
ton. This was early in March. In October 
of that year I was again at sea, had again a 
h of fever at the Isthmus in crossing, 
nd it was three years before I again saw 
of my home people. But it is only the 
Immortals who read the Book of Destiny. 
Fortunately for us we live our lives only as 
» see the da 
We were a sorry-looking lot when we land- 
ed; even my little girl had had some of the 
tever of the Isthmus. Her splendid hair had 
been cut close, and its loss, with a silk hand- 
kerchief knotted about her head to take its 
place, altered her almost beyond my own 
ecognition. When we reached our rooms 
t the Irving House, we laughed at our own 
ppearance: we looked as though we had 
en taken off a wreck, so thin and hag- 





ee 























ema rin 


THE SCHOLAR’S SWEETHEART 


i day he toils with zeal severe 
On something learnedly polemi 
Krom Harvard he returned last year, 
With bounteous honors academic. 


His parents name him but in praise, 


His little sisters quite adore him, 
And all the loving household lays 
Allegiance willingly before him 








Vhat forms his labor, week by week ? 


They could not understand—oh, nevet 


‘Tis something eminently Greek, 
lis something intricately clever. 


But still his task, unfinished yet, 
He shapes with industry unflaggi 


And writes his treatise that shall set 





The heads of noted pundits wagging 


Is it of Homer’s doubtful lines ? 

Or yet some question, subtly finer, 
Of whether certain famous wines 

Were first obtained from Asia Minor ? 
Is it of dialects impure ? 

Is it some long-fought rule of grammar ? 
Is it old Sanserit roots obscure ? 


Is it that wearisome digamma ? 














gard were we, and in such odd dress, J 
ny Lind was in her progress throu 
country at that time, and we had t] 
that had been beautifully fitted up { 
at the Irving House, then a fashion 
town hotel opposite Stewart's ( 
Street warehouse. How good it 
get to regular things again!—the 


carpeted rooms, the large bath, th. 
roses and my dear violets, with which 
Howland never failed to welecon 

New York. 

Of all my carefully prepared out 
and the accidents of travel had left mi 
this ridiculous toilet which I saw reflect, 
the long mirrors on every side—my dat 
cloth riding-habit, cut short, and har 
straight and shapeless about my 





the clothes on the women in a Noah's 
black satin slippers; a Leghorn flat 
down with a China crape searf; doul 
and folded about me, the faded Scotch pla 
which had served as a carpet in camp a 
un awning on the river Chagres. Just 
posite, at the door of Stewart’s, we sa 
match girl dressed very much in this 
except that her shoes were better for { 
weather. 

We took two days of needed rest a1 
fitting. There were not the resources 
New York then that we have now, but f 
ty-eight hours restored us, and sent us 
our way equipped like other people. 

As in the old ballads, I “had been 
but a year and a day,” when I was a 


back to my father’s house. 










| But whether this or whether that, 
| Through fragrant fields, when work is er 
While darkly wheels the zigzag bat, 

And all the west is warmly splendid, 
He steals to meet, in loving wise, 

With eager steps that do not tarry, 
| A rosy girl, whose shining eves 
as she calls him “ Ha 


Grow tender 














What altered thoughts can she awake, 

This pearl of sweethearts, best and faires 
And what a contrast does she make 

To “Comments on the Second Aorist!” 
So strongly round him can she throw 

Her dazzling spells of sweet retention, 
‘Tis doubtful now if he could go 


Correctly through his First Declension. 


For while near mossy meadow bars, 
| With spirit thrilled by sacred pleasures, 
| He lingers till the dawn of stars, 
He lingers by the girl he treasures, 
This grave young scholar scarcely knows 
If Hector was a fighting seaman, 
If lofty Pindar wrote in prose, 
Or Athens lay in Lacedemon! 


CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS IN VENICE 

4 S the winter approaches, the color dies 
/ 1 out of the Venetian streets. The rosy 
il tones fade away the cold 
nalace fronts. The sculptured mon- 
ind the leering heads take on a look 
. hard purpose. 
from the balconies, and the 
from under the window arches. 


from 


The tlowers disap- 

fair giri 

The 

3s with which the jealous lagoon veils 

ssoming domes grow dense and gray 

ld, and droop like mourning 

» stately white towers. 

ce and spout falls a slow-gathering 

; though Venice were weeping for the 
of her lover, the sun. 

beggars cower on the thresholds anc 


robes 


From ey 


white stairs of the bridges, with their 
The 


with a 


dropping off their wan bodies. 
omen totter through the fog, 
er for charity on their lips, and little 
n pots filled with live coals hanging 
eirarms. Jets of flame tlash out from 
st the 
n crouch 


sides of the houses where the 

the 
1 , 

small stoves, on which are simmering 


on pavement behind 
i-monsters that are to be dispensed 
oups of hungry-eyed gondoliers, 
n t 
own out into the gray fog from th: 
Gigantie shadows dance on 
ite walls from the lithe figures that 
ibout the long tables, with the pitch- 
and the fried fish the 
tains of polenta upon them. 
of the 
drawn up 


he cook shops bright reflections 


hires. 


of wine and 
lagoon the 

the riva, like 
of bedraggled plumage, their bright 


s drooping languidly under the gay pen- 


the edge fishing 


Ss are 


against 


3 of the mast, the masses of brown net 
ging in dark relief against the tawny 
as, the 


prows gleaming bravely 


monks and angels painted on 
through the 
The fishermen, in tall red caps 
wooden shoes and great brown cloaks 


rKiness, 


1 pointed hoods, saunter along the riva, 
king and shouting. 
\long the narrow streets stride strong, 
graceful figures with broad hats poised on 
r proud heads, with dark and 
lpturesque features beneath. They 
ear long cloaks thrown across their shoul- 
ers, and carry themselves like kings of the 
th. Lovely pale faces gleam out through 
tor—fair heads with black knitted veils 
er them, and thoughts of hard-working 
mes and fresh young hopes of future holi- 
day stirring within them. 


eyes 


As the twilight deepens into dusk, lights | 


begin to shine out from the dingy shops 
d grated windows. At the street corners 
les of vegetables and fruit, green and scar- 
t and orange, gleam through the darkness 
with the flickering reflections cast 
them by the three-cornered brass lamps 


over 


IN VENICE. 


that hang in the doorways above the h 


of the patient old women. 
houses forth 


come 


pale 


O have been sewing all day lon 


From the dark 
} 


women wl] y 
in their garrets high up among the red-tiled 


l he V 
and their hearts are h 


roofs. have children clinging tothem, 
ivy with the thought 
of the husbands who 
their suppers 
Through the tog and the dusk 
of the 


the towers all over the city, 


ire coming home to 


vith curses on their lips. 
the 
atter th 


be lls rise, one 


heavy atmosphere into groans 
man despair. It is the call of the 


ria. ‘The poor untutored souls of tl 


who hurry along the narrow streets 
their scanty suppers, find in it some deep 
far fore 
thought of sorrow, that bids them pray 


toned sympathy, some - reaching 
merey upon all mother hearts. 

Light gleams Within the 
the leather curtains of the 
lifted. The deep 
and the sweet 


is echo across the fog-til 


from 
when 
chanting 


voice 


priests roll of the 


sonorous 
or yy led campi. Lhe 
women press their children closer undet 
] l the 


hawls. ‘1 entel 
ind kneel low in the 


their dingy s hey warn 


bright tempies, incen 
vapors, and are filled with dim, unconscious 
intuitions of the mother love and the moth 
er sullering. 

The pillars and the columns are draped 
with crimson, and from the walls hang arazz 
deepening shado 
Lamps of wrought bronze catch the retle 
tions of the tapers, and shoot them back into 
the dusk of the naves. 


and on the altars are 


of the glowing red, in 


Against the columns 
old canvases that wer 
painted centuries ago, and hung up in thi 
in to! of gratitude 
fair 


boy martyrs with curling locks and ingenu 


churches cen pale gi 


saints with hair and faint draperies, 


ous brows. 
] 


} 
out the 


The women gather most closely a 
She bears the Child 


: . 
is hestie at 


shrine of the Madonna. 
in her arms, and chanting ange 
her feet. 
ple young creature, with the clear, shy eyes 


She is one of themselves, this sim 


that are so young, and yet have the shad 
ows of weeping about the he 
lids. She we her bound 
loosely across her brow, like the women who 
kneel to her. 
worn fingers of her worshippers. 


avy, Conscious 


ars black shawl 
She has the long, taper, werk- 
Over the 
face is cast the veil of maternal prophec \ 
as though the future of the wide-eyed Child 
lay unrolled before her. 

The women wind their arms closer around 
their children, for the sorrow on the young 
mother’s face is the sorrow in their hearts. 
The perception of futurity that fills her eyes 
with their 
thoughts of the drunken husbands and the 
half-starved nestlings. They linger as long 
as they dare in the churches, for the incense 
and the blaze of the candles warm- 


unshed tears finds an echo in 


is sweet, 
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remppeort t= 


iY 


y, and the droning of the organ soothes 
Without, the fog 
is cutting, and in the garret at home there 


the children to slumber. 


will be no fire, and but a scanty supper of 
and it is dull waiting at the doors 
of the noisy red-curtained wine shops where 
the drinking the blood of their 
wives and children in the red juice they 
pour down their throats. 


As Christmas 


polenta ; 


men are 


draws near, the women 
kneel longer before the pictured Virgin ; 
for it them that her eyes grow 
more tender behind tear-swollen Jids, and a 
hope awakens in them of help to descend 
tothem with the peace of the feast. What 
matters it that the help never comes, and 
that, year after vear, the old toiling, drudg- 


seems to 
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| may be seen for a soldo. 


ing misery weighs heavier upon them, and at | 


last lays them low among the daisies of the 
death island ? 

There time when the fog rolls 
away withthe night-fall. A strange warmth 
ind hush fall upon the streets of the city. 


‘The snow 


comes a 


is coming!” 


one another, 


The old men, crouching over 


the braziers, laugh and rub their hands for 
glee. The snow is to the Venetian people 
the symbol of the goodness and bounty of 


nature. While it lasts, they forget their 
cold,their hunger, their sordid homes. They 
are caught up in a foretime celestial eestasy. 

On the morrow, when they awake, the 
streets are shrouded in white. 


dow arches, on the curves of the water gates, 


| come, 
| the twilight. 


the women call to | 


tions of the house fronts lie black 


On the win- | 


on the broad-backed monsters, the high re- | 


liefs of the escutcheons, is heaped the snow. 
The marble prophets on the church cornices 
against the gray heavens. The 
pigeons cower on the lintels and under the 


are ghastly 


eaves, cooing loudly with cold and hunger. | 


The snow lies thick on the carvings of the 
wells. A path is worn across the campo by 


the busy feet of the water-women. Their 


| shining with holy thoughts. 


garments flash brightly against the white | 


background. The clashing of their copper 
pails rings hollow on the hushed air. 
The black 


hulks along the eanals are | 


transformed into snow mountains, the gon- | 


dole into fairy barks. Along the lagoon the 
ships stand out white like phantom vessels 
against the dark sky. The golden angels 
of the chureh towers are clothed on 
a celestial garment. The bells are muftled 
and smothered and eager to sink back into 
silence. The snow nestles caressingly in 
the jagged crevices in the walls. From win- 
dow to window the women eall “ Good-day” 
to one another with cheerful voices. The 
winter frosts that have gathering 
about their hearts have found an outlet in 
this heaven-fallen snow-speech. 

The snow vanishes from the streets. In 
its stead appear mighty pyramids of pale 


been 


with | 


and crates of coarse pottery, and st) 
fat geese, and booths of sweetmeats 
dried fruits, and old books and coars« 
The peasants come in from the mai; 
ruddy girls in coarse bright dresses 


red kerchiefs, and gold ear-rings Jig 
against their brown throats; stalwart 71 
in broad hats and home-made coats 
linger all day, open-mouthed, abont 
brightly decorated stalls, or gather al 
the shows, where a dwarf or a fat wi 
The churches 


A mysterious eurrent of 


open all day. of 


ticipation runs under all the happy 
life. It brightens the darkness of thy 
ter day, and floods the city with ec 
light. 

And now 


the blessed Christmas-ey; 

A hush settles upon the city 
The toiling fathers and mot 
ers stroll, with the children in thei 
along the passages between the gay boot 
and laugh and shout and chatter wit 
bronzed peasants, whose faces stand out 
relief behind the flaring brass lamps 
bridges lie white and calm in the dusk, 
heavy shadows gathered in the water w 
their arches. Along the canals the ret! 
ag 
the dusk of the mirrored sky. Her 
there the street light falls on an ange 
ing down with outstretched hands and w 
spread wings. A holy peace is on the b 
tiful stone faces, and the mouths are pa 
with mute hosannas. 

Along the lagoon groups are strolling t 
ward the piazza, for there is service in S$ 
Mark’s. There are sailor lads dressed afres 
for the festa night; peasant soldiers 
are thinking of the little homes among 
Southern olive hills; young girls with fa 
In the upper 
sky lingers the pale twilight green that t! 
old Venetians dwelt upon so lovingly. J 
tower of San Giorgio rises, a stately shaft 


against the darkening sky, with the gold 
angel standing in relief against the clear 
space the early moon has left in its wake 
At the angel's feet glows the great bright 
steadfast evening star. The lagoon is 1 
with the reflected after-glow. Great blac} 
shadows lie athwart it from the hulks of th 
anchored vessels. The net-work of masts 
and cordage that stands black against the 
ruddy sky is reproduced in the pale water 
The domes of the city rise black against 


| the late twilight sky, and along the water's 


green cabbages, with plumes of rosemary | 


waving among them, and heaps of gigantic 
caulitflowers, and baskets of wooden dishes, 


edge gleam rows of golden lights. Old con 
vents that long echoed with the Christm 

merriment of monks frown upon the joy! 

people, white and ghostly in their age. 

In the wine shops the gondoliers are sing 
ing noisy Christmas ballads. In the larg: 
café ofticers in spurs and floating cloaks 
are grouped about the little tables, playing 


chess and drinking coffee. Old men are 
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bule. 


ne their brows over the newspapers,| The people stream across the vesti 


ful of Christmas-eve. Young men are; A rushing sound of voices and sweet-toned 
spering together and laughing over their | instruments issues from the chureh. The 
og. unmindful of the old blind man who | chancel is a blaze of light from the glowing 
¢ some quaint Christmas carol at | altar tapers, reflected a thousandfold from 

to the sound of his worn guitar. | the wondrous tabernacle of gold and silver 

s young girls—fresh, pretty things | that was wrought long ago in the youth of 


| with their mothers in the reeking | the republic by the cunning workmen of 
oke. and wail Christmas carols to a} Byzantium. Slender columns ss ulptured in 


iolin accompaniment, and makes | Eastern device rise dark against the space 


top and listen until tears come into | of tlame. On the chancel raili gy stand the 

t the thought of ¢ hristmas hopes apostles with the Virgin in their midst, 

yr ago, black in the sheets of golden light Tall 

: Molo the gondole crouch dark | tapers, like white lily stalks, rise between 

the riva, with stakes rising among|them. In the nave a erystal cross blossom- 

ywned now and then with a little | ing with lights hangs from the gilded dome 
tabernacle that has a lamp flickering | among the long-draperied prophets. 

. coarse print of the Virgin. he At every cornice, on the edge of every 

ers lounge, wrapped in their heavy | column, stands a great golden angel keeping 

ibout the landing. On the pedes- | guard over a tall white taper that rises be- 

columns, with the white-eyed lion | fore him, The clear-cut curve of the arch 

pon them, and St. Theodore gazing | and the graceful winged shape are defined 

y upon their plebeian shapes, cower | against the dusk of the great side naves. 

s of women and children and old men. | Under the shadowy arches of the side naves 

net of adoration has driven thenr| hang heavy bronze lamps with crimson 


} 


er the open sky to wait for the nys viowlnye flame, ¢ isting ruddy lights upon 
ing the dark marbles of the walls. Betore the 
i@h the dusk gleam the white reclin- | brown old bass-reliefs of Virgin and Child, 
res on the arches of the Zeeca. The} straight and slender, with golden halos 
stand dark against the sky under} about their heads, hang silver lamps heavy 
t black shaft of the Campanile. The | with chains. 
oht glitters on the arched window of Che manifold rays of tlame penetrate deep 
il palace and under the dusk of the | into the dusk of the arches, glow mellow in 
curves, forcing the white shafts to | the p ile gold of the domes, transfigure the 
lief faces of the prophets and saints and evan- 
iazza, forming a background | gelists, and converge toward the lamp of 
sures of the passers-by, streams the | dark bronze that hangs from the great dome 
from the brilliant windows under the | where the apostles gaze down from among 
tic and the long bright street be-| the olive-trees to form a glory about the 
the clock tower. The giants that! bronze Christ on the cross that rises from 
the bell stand out among the chim- | the pavement below. 
nd below them, against the black At the prayer desks and on the pale mo 
ibove the arch, glow the golden num- | saicked floor kneel dark veiled figures, like 
he hour. statues, against the chancel flame. The peo- 
the side of the church, where the mo- | plestand with facesraised tothe throne above 
Virgin sits high in her niche, with gold | the altar glory, where the great pale Christ 
gleaming marbles and quaint carving | sits with His hands uplifted in blessing. 
smiling monsters about her, burn two | The symbols of the evangelists stand about 
ing points of flame. They have shone | Him mighty monsters praising God for 
for centuries—the republic’s peace- | the many Christmas-eves they have known 
ng to a soul whose body was put to | since the old Greek workers called them into 
th between the fatal columns. At the} life. A peace not of earth lies upon their 
or of the basilica, weary mothers and chil- | grotesque features, and on the faces of the 
1 crouch among the porphyry columns | worshippers standing with hushed adora- 
| the grinning monsters. tion about the shadowy columns. There 
In the vestibule lie old doges in cap and | are old men whose guns hang by the side of 
gown, with their hands folded on their) the brown Madonna in token of gratitude 
ists, and strange stone figures above | for their preservation in the time of the 
heir heads. From the domes leer down | revolution; young girls with rapt faces ; 
hite-faced figures, gaunt and spare, that | young men with dark brave eyes; mothers 
fancy of the old Greek workers in mo- | with their babes crying out for joy at the 
wrought with prayer, ages ago, into| brightness. The glory of immortality has 
e worship-offering of the cathedral. Be- | dawned upon their earth-laden hearts. 
nd them gleams a golden surface that A silence fills the luminous space as of 
rouses itself from the shadows when the/|the midnight stillness of the plain where 


doors of the church are opened. the shepherds wandered. A low soft mur- 
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r of chords arises from the gallery above 


lips. From under the arches, wh 


altar lights—the seattered voices of | angels stand like celestial guardian 


who beheld the great bright star —in- | ders back and forth among the din 


in depth and strength and clear- | chapels and the golden glow of th 


wonder grows louder in the 
, 


ths of the watchers. There is a faint | earth, good-will toward men! 


rht in the heavens that brightens, 

y note, with the strength of the sweet 

and bursts forth in a great golden 

ler notes are heard afar off, young 

i voices, sweet and pure and holy, like 

ce of celestial throats. It grows 

louder, clearer. The warm human 
struggling through the beatitude of 
instigured souls. With a glad rush, 

the voices and the instruments sweep forth 

a shout of triumph—* Hosanna! hosan- 

i! Peace on earth, good-will toward men !” 
Ihe sound rolls along the nave and under 
the arches, echoes from the mouths of the 

orshippers, is caught up by the sentinel] 
gels behind the tapers, and mingles with 

he mighty voices of the pale prophets on | 
ir thrones. 

{ murmur fall of sublime humility. The 
holy Babe is laid low in the manger, with 
the tender tones of the Virgin Mother keep 
ing watch above Him. Low and scanty and | 
unadorned are the notes that follow. Then 

a burst of love and awe, as the shep 

trocp in and kneel by the side ot 

Child with the altar glory about his 
head. With shouts and triumphant noise 
of drums and trumpets come the gorgeous | 
shows of the Eastern caravan, with gifts of | 
ivrrh and frankincense and precious stutts 


1 
like the gleaming draperies that hang from 


the pulpit. Then come the low brooding | 
notes of the mother love, deepening with 

the sad foreboding of the agony to follow. 

The faces of the mother worshippers grow 

sorrowful with sympathy. The pure, noble, 
simple chords fill the arches with lingering 
awe. The loud fierce shrieks of the instru- 
ments and the despairing human voices 
foreshadow the agony to come. Then one 
loud, sad, confused death-ery echoes through 
the arches, and dies away in a sob which 
seems to come from the throat of the bronze 
Christ in the nave, and quivers far into the 
shadows, until it is caught up again into the 
great final shout of heavenly gladness which 
sounds from where all human passion is for 

ever lost—the celestial glory of the golden 
come. 

Siehs and half moans of relief that the 
pain and sorrow of life have forever vanish 
ed, break from the lips of the worshippers. 
A light lies on the women’s faces that will 
brighten the work-day round of the coming 
year. The figure on the throne spreads out 


his arms in blessing. The people crowd | 
about the bronze shape on the eross, and | 


touch its feet with their lips. The pale 
prophets gaze down with smiles on their 


the old heavenly watch-word, “ Py 


THE ROSE OF WARNIN 
A GERMAN LEGEND 


Ix a beautiful Swiss valley 
Stood a cloister, iong ag 
By a stream that musically 
Wandered down from Alpi 
Round its walls a carden 
With still pathways winding 
Holy brothers dwelt there, 
Musing, guiding, hearts uy 


And they tell us that 
The cold handed conquel 

‘alled a brother's spirit, never 
Failed this token of last 

At the midnight call to pray 

On the fated brother's chair 

Lay a snow-white Rose of Wa 

He must die at break of mor 

In his cell, then, uncomplaining, 
He awaited his last hour, 

Gazing still, while life was waning, 
Prayerful, on the warning flow: 

Hung upon the sacred wood, 

As once He whose gracious bl 

From His pierced heart flows 

Love’s divine, unfailing river. 


Once, alas! the Rose of Warnin 
Chose a youth. ’Twas har | to 

When upon the world life’s mor 
Had just opened her young ey 

Hastily and steathily, 

Ere the others enter, he 

Laid the flower to warn 

An old, weary, waiting brother. 


But upon the early morrow 


O’er the lowly cloister wall 
Rose a long loud wail of sorrow: 
There were two for burial! 
The old man, in happy rest, 
With his hands upon his breast ; 
But the youth, all pale, distorted— 
Who could guess how he departed ? 


And the Rose upon its bosom 
Wore a fearful stain of blood! 

Never more the snow-white bloss: 
Warned the sorrowing brotherhood 

Vainly they, at midnight bell, 

Watched for that sad miracle ; 

For with blood was it polluted, 

And for service pure unsuited. 


And the brothers, broken-hearted, 
Died in sorrow, one by one ; 
And the cloister stood deserted 
And decaying, till the sun 
Could not find it.—There, they say, 
Grow white roses to this day; 
But a stain of blood weaves through t! 
For the murder-curse clings to them. 
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CHAPTER VI 


EN VOYAGE. 


pavemen 
pa i 


Jaspel had 


luggage was 


blue, and yel 

] ] 
velled. 
hn, com 


} 
looking 


SO SOT! 
ly round, ar surprise, 


nt too, 


discovered 


‘Where 


> } 
uxter. 


is Colonel Bax 
t said. 


lear, how can I tell you ?” said Mrs 
ut hopes that he had 
behind; : a stared at Fe 
quest ol 


this was not what she 


vho was In de 


he 


i some sat l. 

cia flushed up; 

tended. ‘Mrs. Bracy, we must go 

‘said the young lady, very much agi- 

“J promised that he should come 
What will he think ?” 

is there to prevent Colonel Bax- 

us, if he 

the elder lady, with freezing politeness. 

sh it, I will desire the 


coming with chooses ?” 


you W 


just preparing to say that at 
should remain with a 


when the object of a 


ll this discus- 


stood up at a street corner to let them 


His luggage was also piled on the top of 


omnibus, with Jasper’s rainbow bags, 


had walked the short distance from 


hotel to ailway station. 
, Was Satisfied at once; 
yf opposition passed 


all met at the station 


; and when the 


e greeted him smiling and composed, gave 
her hand and 


] 4] 
silver flagons. 


her hand-bag with its 


Baxter could not find a place in the same 
uriage with Felicia; he climbed up upon 
ie roof, where he sat smoking his ci 


var, 
id thinking over,a short journey they had 
Then 
was Fate that had separated them, hon- 
Vou. LVI.—No. 332.—19 


nee taken together, six years before. 


or, every id gratitude 
now, Oo! iterierence ol 
a foo From 
wher Jasper, 


vho stood ou 


of pl 


hatless; he wished 


upon a 


st 


sort was 
in upon 
id. 


rake care, Ja } I 
Mrs. Brac) ho hac sent off th 


the wll 


( olone | 


and declared space Tor her 
two fat feet 
there 


t, and that 
the 


Vas se ll 


arriage., 
But Jas] he preferred the rhythm 
of motion as it th | him where he stood. 


ins between the 
| 


i un Berne to In 
erlachen. 

Felicia looked indow, well 
“1 by the 


road. 


and aspect 


the 


Phe walting 
and 
and 
Ss cit Ss of the 


the 


by 


the train 
vo on 


boat into deep sv 


’ 
lapping 
shore, and calmly i \ mr ill | I zz 


pies ac 
I 


re the 
vreen banks are ft 
stand i 
the st 
Every thing tell ace, of a placid, pros- 
perous comfort. 


White 
pensions come 


] 


aown to 


nel 


pass. 


Baxter found Felicia by an Amer- 
y who was pointing out the various 
of interest to t 


charges, with an alpe 


a lace 


ican lad 


scenes 


vo young ladies, her 

tock, and the he lp of 

a Baedeker. 

Miss Cott, is this 

her pupils. ‘ What 

per rail from Berne 
“Page 47,” says Miss Cot 


ing ovel the leaves. 


“Oh, ’ inquire 


to 


The steamer st: l off; all the ] 


gs and 


} 
eOodDLe 
I 


clustering on board tla; | Vil 


hummed nshine as it 
above 


ladies acce pte da 


streamed The Swiss 
respectful are of their 
husbands’ conversation ; American la- 
on the There 
was one sohage, CoV 
ered 


hair, 


dies, conti lead. 


ary, 
} 


stout and helpless per 


and nat 


to i cla 


with iy plaits of false 
had 


taken a great 


dislike, until rown-faced girl with 


ran to kiss the ugly 


»woman’s tumbled 


ear-rings ran 
cheeks and 
lox ks. 


“ Look at hild 


that child,” said Felis 
fond she seems to be of the 
an! I am sure I lit ver could 


a mother.” 


ia; “how 
horrid old wom 


talerate such 


*And yet J eare for her.” 


said Baxter, 
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looking with no friendly glances at Mrs. 
Bracy advancing to join them. “Oh, Feli- 
cia! won’t you tell her that you are going 


to belong to me, not to her? You must 
choose between us, you see,” he said, with a 


“1 
Smit 


1 she 


“How can you speak so absurdly ?” 
said, turning away, hurt; “ how mistrustful, 
how unkind you are!’ 

She did not make allowances for his diffi- 
dence, for his boundless admiration, for his 
for certainty, now that the dic 
was cast. The Colonel, who had less life 
before him than Felicia, 


of its chances and d 


natural wish 


more experient e 
isappolntments, more 


intensity of feeling to urge 


him on, might 
He had kept her 
malicious little creature 
mean him to feel hei 


well be more Unpatient. 
Waiting: did the 
power now, and to 
take her willful vengeance? Her cousin 
James had spoiled her so utterly that she 
imagined that all lovers were like James, 
and would submit to her quick caprices, her 
sudden flights Little she knew Aurelius, 
who now, with black, bent brows, excited, 
uncompromising, prepared to show her what 
he felt. 

Felicia wanted every body, not Aurelius 
only, but others, to be happy and satisfied. 
It seemed to her to be almost wicked to sac- 
rifice old and tried friends to the fancies of 
this new-comer, 


| “If itis so, you must tell me; 


He had played a part in her life, indeed, | 
but it had been a shadowy part hitherto. 


Suddenly that shadow had become alive: 
it spoke for itself; it had a bearing which 
he could no longer sway at her fancy now. 
She hardly knew what she felt or what she 
wanted. Time seemed to her the chief thing 
that was to explain and harmonize it all, 
to accustom her to it all. 


s 


It would be very 
nice to have him there always, she thought. 
They might take walks together, and read 
books together, and little by little he would 


| bear. 


learn to appreciate her dear kind Bracys, | 


and they would learn to know him. Sud- 
Could it be 


influenced him 


denly a thought struck her. 


Emily Flower who had 


against her friends? It was not like him | 


to be so unkind. 

Baxter, meanwhile, 
all was explained and clear between them, 
could not understand these recurring doubts 
and hesitations. He had made up his mind 
to come to an issue of some sort; and as he 
stood behind Felicia’s bench, he let his fan- 
cy drift, as hers had sometimes done im- 
agined a little scene between them which 
was to take place in a very few minutes; 
he was to speak plainly to her—to the wom- 
an who had all but promised to be his wife; 
he meant to tell her how truly he loved her, 
how unendurable this present state of sus- 
pense had suddenly become. 

His whole heart went out to her in ten- 
derness and protection. He felt so mucel 


i 


who had thought that | 


| 
| 


and so deeply, surely she would 
pi) 


L underst 


- ih 
him. 

The steamer paddled on its way, th 
floated past; the people came on boa r 
struggled off to shore. 

er eee 
CHAPTER VII. 
NO ANSWER. 

PRESENTLY a special peaceful hour of s 
and calm content seemed to fall on thi 
ellers; the talk became silenced, the 
deepened, the banks shone more green, A 


relius, looking up, saw that his enem 
allowed herself to be overcome by the 
ness, by the tranquil rocking of the 
She was leaning her head on Miss Har 
shoulder. Mr. Bracy was at the other 
of the boat, claiming acquaintance 

benchful of 


drowsily balancing himself against the 


English people. Jasper 
wark, with both arms widely extende 
swan came sailing out from shore; and t 
Aurelius began his sentence, and in pla 
words, not without feeling and honest diff 
dence, he spoke in a low voice, of w 
Felicia heard every syllable. 

‘I have been thinking that I perha 
took you by surprise yesterday,” he Sa 
you must 1 
Any thi 
better than want of confidence; but 
state of indecision is really more than I ca 
It was not without painful uncer 
tainty as to what your answer might 
that I came; 


be afraid of giving me pain. 


and yet you know that 1 
heart is yours, and has been yours only fi 
all these years. Now whatever your an- 
swer may be, I will abide by it.” 

Felicia was touched; but she was silent, 
tapping her foot against the wooden deck 

“Tf I had come long ago, perhaps I might 
have had more chance,” Aurelius went on, 
frightened by her silence. ‘ Perhaps 
Some one in whom 
I trust encouraged me to come.” 


think me presumptuous. 


“Emily Flower, I suppose, told you to 


| come,” said Felicia. 


“Yes,” stupid Aurelius answered, slowly 
“She told me to come.” 

Felicia looked away; she did not care to 
So he had not come 
of himself, but only because his cousin had 
sent him—only come because he thoug 
she expected it of him. 
with indignant fire. 

The little heiress was an autocrat in het 
way—in that gentle, vehement, kind-heart 
ed way of hers. 


meet his honest eyes. 





Her cheek burned 


She was an unreasonab] 
autocrat as she sat there, motionless, with 
her head turned away; her eyes flashed an- 
grily, but then tears came to put out the 
fire. Was no one to be trusted? Did not 
even. Aurelius love her enough to com 


e 
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paddled on while Va q 
many voiced silence but when 
a looked up, the glances I 


} 


lad 


hat 


was so sad that she 10t 


words that 
had 


and her eyes soften- 


ik the 
her li 
cheeks, 


took 


I 
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I 


( jealous 


the 


) spe 


ps, crimson 


of he 
x +} 
Viti 


M 


ius humbly ith 


hope lessne 
as I hi 


es and 


whimsic: 


held het 
Lace 


estimation Baxte1 


Suddenly het 


» touched her. 
to the old kind face ag 


ttle hand with its soft 
ist ur lI 


have o1 he la 


I 9 
to-morrow, his is not 
? said 


Aurelius, without 
Mrs. Bra y 


appe 


indeed,’ 


‘or, as he spoke, was 


ling 


a wild st 


} 
L 


with art an a 


VIN 


Dp 
1\ 


Lt 
sh 


WW 


ipt to 
ed 


company such as re LL sie 


vive. nh a minute more t 


I 
Felicia. | 
iis end of the 
1 


Jaxter walked awa} 
t, had 


nto 


ay 


boa 


his spread-eagle attituc l one | 
el Mr. Bracy 


like rigidity, while little 4 
and bubbling over 


the Alpe g 1” 


he place to 


rotting up, pantin 
} 


uformation. he Alpes! 


‘I’m told that 
tabli 


ia ¢ ’ 
is t go 


voor d te, l 


] 
t 


iheent 
fol 


that 


io a Way 


divine for you, my love us 


That 


wheel 


ire comfol lau ily 


t 
‘man strongly 


h 


il 


sitting neal e Is ng 


the gentle recommends 
a very pleasant, well-informed 
board 


I 


but. of course, one ca 


LCE 


he was on the steamer we 


think you would 
n’t be sure.” 


his wife, ‘make 
| 


t 


” said what a 
like, but pray Go not 1 I 


me. Our party is much too 
It was a mistake bringing 
1, Feli 
th a quick glance. 

did 

irl 
h 


1s. 


na,” she added, as ia looked up 


ou it out of kindness, my love. 


poo! 


t 
t 


is thoroughly enjoying her- 


ries 


e little man, anxiously. 
n all the little bustlings and distrac- 
s of the road come to divert every body’s 
from personalitic s. 


t 


if 
into 


travellers by water were turned i 


he 


S¢ h again 


‘inalight 


ugers by steam, and t 


l Vy side 


hed fares, wedged side bys 


<ing-glasses 


elvet omnibus, with gilt loo} 


ct their wry faces. Jasper had more 
ne 
ng 


1 enough to do grappling with his party 


ored bags. Aurelius shouldered his own 
portmanteau and Felicia’s dressing 
aving Mr. Bracy, with the help of 
Miss Harrow, the 


ny possessions of his Flora 


} 


i¢ 
ainiable 


} 
to collect 


ok (carried loose with her peu and 


the most comfort 


t 


her writing- 


Brac 


LUlCL 


Mrs 


Inval 


ed one arm-chair, 
the of 
nthe garden. 


ort 


u a 
ving 
cn 


} 
iit 


‘} 
Lit 


nm ¢ 
{ i 9 


S} t il coil, 
ibsolute 


Flora 
freedom 


was \ red 


from 
} 


Lave 


a) 


scomfort, 1n 


order 


have 


he 


I 


or t omnil 
other passengers, 


I thought of bring- 
] 


i 


In my ube le dissuade 


ving « as ll 


Jasper 


IS stops doors 


the 


walters, mMa}t 


at 
porters, rT 


ird, breathless, to grip the 


travellers 
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AIN. 


Ii 
den. 


the hotel gar- 
ie plano from the 
rhe 


the 


saloon et fountain 
ia 


itsell 111 
clare, but the sound of th 


I th 
An old man 
arming and handsome 
hild at 


Tili¢ 
a world-known 


I st be ng 


nu 0 i ( morn Ss 


ate is not the 


less delightful to pare hed ears. 


sits on a bench by ach 


young woman; a grand is playing 
his feet. Che 
he has swayed nations and armies 1 
he ly stiri 


ly 
1adow chestnut-tree. 


in thread 


old man’s is 


hame 5 Lb 


ife, but ing his coftee 


his | 
the 


ently , obse 


is quiet 


sl of the 


ih 


quiosity loves, \ 


| s 
newspaper in its hand, comes up and bows 
pa} I 


+ t] lda 
at the Ola GQip- 


re spectful chau 
Felicia 


low, takes a 


lomate’s invitation. sitt in 


little 


a 
half 


She 


ing 
back 
i feet, 
hat, pushed back the 


bor close 


al 


in 


asleep, and sw ittle 
t her fe 


lat 


{ 


has taken <« 


yf 
} 


two plaits t usually 


net he 


make a sort of coro- 
l I 


ns 


about e diamond 
the ra- 
lds of 

that 
expect- 
pared for hap- 
is much too sultry 


“ How 


ornament ve 
} : J 
diating li ns ie 


her Chi 
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SV, pre 
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come a peaceful, 
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1 
state oO 
pine 88S to cou 
can 


weathel 


I she does 


Meanwhile 
leaves off for an 


Geo as 


throug he h ti 
Miss Harrow, t 
instant, | 

Baxter, 


musician, 


, at the approach of Colonel 
n he asks her wheth- 


arlow, “ Yes, Colonel 
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t 
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Baxter, you will find her by the fountain ;” 
and then she begins again with fresh spirit, 
and some vague and re-animating sense of 
an audience. The dry knobbly fingers rattle 


on, her bony head nods in time, he1 skinny 


kid feet beat upon ep lal with carefu 
ittention It would be dit ult »s ot 
what use Georgina’s monotenous music is to 
herself, or to art, or to the world in general; 
but she does her best, while Felicia by the 


fountain shrugs her pretty shoulders. Miss 
Marlow i still slee pily vat 





diplomate and his cotfee-pot under the tree, 
and then her soft, heavy eyes travel on to 
the end of the terrace, where she can see 
the line of the mountains Every thing to 
] 


day is sleepy, and heaped with shadows and 


tranquil languor Che blue is kindling be 
yond the line of crests, the lovely azure 
' 


flows from peak to peak, from pass and gla- 











cier to rocky summit; the sky seems to catch 
fire as Felicia looks, and a white something 
leaps to meet it. The bushes about are all 
in tlower, a whole parterre of olive-green 
and ve llow constellations scenti y the air. 
How hot, how still it is! how straight the 
paths look just cl ssed | e and there by 
some faint shadow! One's life seems pass 
ed, she thinks, in straggling from shadow 
into sunshine, and from shadow into sun- 
shine again. Outside the low wall the peo 
ple go passing—the prim young German la 


dies with then tight waists, sl rhtly lame 
from their clumsy high heels; the 1] 


Englishman, conscious of his pug 


1 IS 


the Swiss family, in drab, with hans 
to match, each shaded by a dome of calico. 
Then Felicia vacantly stares at the shining 
ball upon its stick, that grows in front of 
the hotel, and which retlects the sun and 
the human beings coming and going upon 
the face of the earth, all gradually curved; 


] looking, the 


and while she is sti 





igures 
issue from the ball, they turn into well- 
known faces and forms; one sits down be- 
side her on the bench, another holds out 
with both hands a china plate, which breaks 
into a star. Felicia’s little head falls gently 
back upon a branch of myrtle. She is 
asleep, and peacefully slumbering in the 
valley of ease, with a sweet childish face, 
breathing softly; and Aurelius, black and 
determined, who has come to reproach her, 
to insist upon an explanation, stands watch- 
ing her slumbers for a moment. As he 
watches, his face softens and melts, and 
then he walks away very quietly. When 
Felicia awoke with a start, about an hour 
later, she found a soft knitted shawl thrown 
over her. Baxter did not appear again till 
dinner-time, and during dinner he said noth- 
ing particular, looked nothing remarkable. 
He sat next Felicia, attended to her wants, 
and talked very pleasantly in the intervals. 

The Bracys were bent upon enjoying the 
various pleasures of the place; and Mr. 
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Bracy, having learned from 





next day that a band played in the ¢ 
of the establishment from four to ti) 
his ladies to attend the entertainm« 


consented somewhat lazily, for, as ] 
















said, the weather was hot, and 
seemed unwelcome, but once ther 


pleasant enough. A little breeze « 


tling over their heads; the comp 
chattering, turning over ne wspapers 
ices; the tunes were dinning gayly 


were puffing; friends were greet 


licia Was sitting between Mr. Brae 
Harrow, under the shade of an awn 


Bracy was taking a turn on Jasper’ 
arm, and Mr. Bracy had suddenly st 

to greet some of his numerous stea 
acquaintances, when somebody came 
ing over a low iron fence at the back « 
licia’s chair, and sat down beside he 
Bracy’s vacant plac I need not sa 
this was Baxter, who had chosen h 
and began at once. 

“We can have our talk now, Fy 
You gave me no chance last night 
Harrow, would you kindly leave us for 
minutes?” Georgina vanished in ¢ 
alarm, notwithstanding Felicia’s im) 
glances, and then Baxter went o 
quietly, but with increasing emphasis: 
must face the truth, Felicia; you mus 
me my answer. Ask no one else; 
what you wish from yourself. This m 
I have a right to ask. I can bear the 
certainty no longer, and I have kept 
your way all to-day on purpose; now 
must let me speak plainly. All night 
I lay awake wondering what you wou 
cide. I know,” he added, “that Iam a 
as bad a match as you could make, | 


l 
] 
i 


don’t think any one could ever love 
better.” 

She heard his voice break a little as ] 
spoke, and then he waited for the last 1 
in renewed emotion for the answer that 
to decide both their fates. He was r 
not asking too much. As he said, he 
right to an answer. Was it some evi 
, 


mon that prompted Felicia? She mea 
spare him, as she thought, to gain tim 
herself. 

“Why are you alwaysthinking of my m 
y ?” she said, reproachfully. “ Mrs. Bra 
tells me it can all be tied up if I marry 
need not concern you.” 


ey 


Her words somehow jarred upon Baxt« 
indeed, they jarred upon Felicia herse] 
she spoke them. He was overwrought, pet 
haps-unreasonable, in his excitement. 

“It is you and Mrs. Bracy, not I, who a1 
always thinking about money,” he cried 
“Tf you can suspect me of such unwort 
motives, you are not the woman I took y 
for. Felicia, trust me—make no cont 
tions 

She laid her hand upon his arm to q 














it he went on all the more vehement- 
You let their flatteries poison your 
f I will agree to none of their bar- 





‘vou love me, marry me with you 
i A 





nd with all that you have. If you 
are tor me, 8¢ nd me away, and I vill 
trouble you no longer. Oh, Feli 


1 should not use me so.” 


spoke in @ voice which frightened her, 





1 sort of reproachful despotism that 
d and terrified Miss Marlow far more 
he had any idea of. When she an- 
t was to a sudden s« raping of fid- 
th which she unconsciously raised | 
its. 

I n not see what you have to com 
'’ she said, trembling. “If you in 
m only marrying me with my money, 

iinly can not agree to the bargain, as 
Mrs. Bracy. I do not grudge you 


If you wanted some, I would 
but myself it. 


oney. 


some, not with 


ru 


99 
la. 


He started up, and spoke in 
l, rasping voice. 
ted Good by. 
You are 
My truths 


; their lies please you better. 


“You need not have 
You have given 
ruined by 
don’t suit 
Good by 


our own way, with the compan 


me. 

answer. your 
ble fortune. 
PPpY J 
ou prefer.” 

Colonel Baxter!” cried Felicia, starting 

he turned. “Don’t go; 

you promised to come with us to- 


00, as 


you 


ow Red 
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poss ble to realize very cle arly the names of 
the various impulses by which we are driv- 
en. Every moment brings a fresh impres- 
Si0l i fresh aspect of things. Each im- 


true, but partial; each aspect is 








sincere, but incomplete. Perhaps at such 
times the only clew is the dim sense of a 
whole to be completed ; the craving for more 
time, for distance that defines and cancels 
the iess important facts, and reveals the 
truth. Felicia had followed her impulse 


in her heart she 
back to her 
estimation of 
Instead 


lius go, though 
d 


had set 


and let Aure 


would fain 





have ca him 
again. Baxter the 


others beyond his own convict 


of thinking only of Felicia, he had thought 
of his short-comings; and she, instead of 
thinking of Baxter, had talked about him 
to Flora Bracy. It had all been so short 
that she could scarcely realize it. If her 


her unhappiness 
What had these 
A possibility. Au- 


happiness had been vague, 
was still more intangible 
two davs brought about 


h 
Le! 





relius had rept vached ; she had answered 
angrily; but it was all over. “ Forever,” he 
had said. She sat there till the loud din- 
ner-bell began to din through the house, and 


| l reminded her that 


raps at the door Pringle 
was outside, the others were waiting. Could 
she bear to tell them? Some feeling in her 
heart shrank from their comments. She 
felt that it would be best to try and behave 


She bathed 
her 


as if nothing 
her I 


hair, and then hurried down stairs. 


had happe ned, 
Pringle 


aching head, let g smooth 


Aurelius looked her hard in the face with | 


ik, reproachful eyes. “I could only 
' ve come in one way,” he said; “that is 


forever.” 


F'or—forever,” Felicia faltered, dropping 
into her chair again, for he was gone. 

I musicians had ended; the whole place 
ed suddenly empty and astir; a crowd 

ied to surround her; she thought once 


Baxter had returned, but it was only 
Jasper standing beside her. “I came back 
look for you,” said he. Aunt Flora is 

e to the hotel. What is this?” and he 


ldenly stooped and picked up a dirty lit 
it of yellow rag that was hanging to 
of the railings. 
at exquisite modulations of tone!” cries 
sper, holding his prize up in the air. 
Yes,” said Felicia, 
v not to what, nor did she 
cious rag. At the first opportunity she 
scaped from him, and ran up stairs and 
mg the passage that led to her own room. 
there, she locked the door, still 
upon 


1e “See what quality! 


1 
sne 


1 
mechanically, 


look at the 


in a 
maze. the 
velvet sofa, staring through the window 


ce 
rt of 


] ] 
rea 


She sat stupidly 


great white Jungfrau, which seemed 
What had she done? 


wise; had she 


tare back at her. 
, 


Had she been been acting 
eit 


with sense and judgment and sincerity 
There are passes in life where it is scarceiy 








| 
CHAPTER IX. 
TABLE D’HOTE. 


the doors were opening, and the ten- 


out of their 


ALI 
ants comin rooms With various 
nt. Mrs. 


gorgeous 


appetites and atte mpts at adornm 
Bracy 
hues, with an Indian searf wound about her 


was arrayed in her most 


ample shoulders. But even Mrs. Bracy’s col- 
ors faded before some of the a 


! mazing rain- 
lanced on their high 


bows that appeared ba 


utfed out with horse- 


heels pufted, fi zzed, st 

hair, tied in by strings, and dabbed with 
red and ve llow as, male and female, they 
descended the great staircase and took their 
places at the long table. Felicia’s place 
was, as usual, by Jasper and Mrs. Bracy. 


Miss 
Che day before 


right 


Harrow sat with Mr. Bracy. 
. Baxter had been at Felicia’s 


dinner-ti they had 


r posite 


hand, and all 


l In 
yntort 


chatted ec ably together. To-day she 
looked round at his empty place ; it was 


filled by a well-worn foreign edition of Miss 
Harrow little 


anxious glance and appetite, who seemed 


a haggard woman, with an 


to eat not because she as hungry, but be- 
cause she had paid for her dinner, aud was 
determined to have her money’s worth. She 
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looked at Miss Marlow once ortwice. “They 























| ably fine just now. Who knows 
will give ve e if you demand them,” she | spirations—eh, Flora my love?” <A 
said, in tolerable English, to Felicia, “and | Bracy suddenly began confidential] 








you have a right to a wing of the chick. | under-tone, to 














his new-found f 


‘ 


Fi some pe opl have left sine vesterday: you | Felicia could tell from the ¢ xpress 


have been moved up by Mr. Franz. You 














little man’s eyebrows that he was s 
are not such a large party as yon were. I] of the Poems. Then her tho 











ughts 




















am all alone; yes, I am always travelling | away from the clatter of the present 
lone. Where is that gentleman who was| mountains of to-morrow. She im 





travelling with you yesterday longed to get to them, to | 





reatle 





Felicia felt her cheeks blush up suddenly, | lent pure air, to escape this stifling 
Ly } 


and then she blushed again with vexation. which had suddenly lost all inte1 












































































































































































































‘Interlachen is a dull place for gentlemen | all vitality. Her heart sank, and 
who can valk. Ah! here comes the salad,” some depth where pam began a 
said the little woman, who saw it all, but piness could reach. What was Jas 

* pretended to be looking at her plate. ‘ Do| ing ?—did she feel faint ? would sh« 

¢ not pass it over. Mr. Franz makes such} out? <A sort of mist fell between | 

f ; good salad. I tell the lady what good sal her neighbors. 

f ad you make,” said she to the head waiter; ‘Take my fan,” says the strange 1 
and then the little ghost-li woman began | Mrs. Bracy looked at her young ¢ 
to devour the green lettuce in a curious] ion, and thought of proposing to leay 
burried way, as if she feared that her food | table with her; but the ices were « 
might be taken away from her. “It is sad} round at that moment: they looked 
to be all alone in places like these,” she} freshing in their pink pyramids tl 
went on, with a qui k look at Felicia. ‘IT | second thoughts, she helped herselt 
make friends, but people go away, and it is} “This will do you good, dear Felic 

1 all to begin again;” and she flirted out a|said; but Felicia jumped up quicl 
great green fan, and began to whisk it back- | escaped through a door which happen 
ward and forward. | be behind her chair. They found he 

The great hall hotter and hotter; | ting quietly on the balcony outsid 

the voices seemed to rise, the clatter to in- | sitting-room, when they rejoined her 

crease; the waiters were flying about; a|looked very pale; she was watching 

moraine of smoking dishes, of plates, and | floating snow-range in its evening « 

{ scraps of comestibles seemed hurled by some | of light and silver and faint azale 





invisible means across tl 











ie great counter at | Others had come out to see the wonde1 
the far end of the room. Felicia’s spirits | that sunset. 














sank lower and lower. All alone! Some- | 
thing in the woman’s voice seemed to rouse The tongues of fire fell that night 


a dismal echo in her own mind. The sight | the company assembled in the gard 


of that thin nervous hand, flickering, dart- | the Hétel des Alpes at Interlachen—P 
ing at the salt, flying at the dishes, in the 


























ans with many glances and chignons, 
place of Aurelius’s tranquil neighborhood, | gymen and Jews and infidels taking 
seemed to play upon every nerve. Where | hard-earned holidays together, the light 
was he? what was he thinking? Would} upon them all, and they all spoke in y 
that poor woman never keep quiet? She | drous words of praise. 
had a longing to seize the skinny hand and| The very children seemed impressed. 
tie it down. If Felicia disliked her unknown | fire leaped from snow to snow, dazzling 
companion’s eager movements, the firm grasp | tender might. The mountain seemed to p 
of Mrs. Bracy’s fat familiar fingers was al-| out great wings, to tremble with a myste1 
most es trying. | ous life and wonder; the snow-fields | 
“Do not talk so much to that horrid wom- | mid-air; the radiance of their summits se« 
an, my dear,” said the poetess. ‘She wants ed to spread into space. People came 
to join on to our party. Iwill not have her| from the long tables where they had be 
\ impose upon you.” 
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| dining, streaming out into the garden wl 
“ Hush! she will hear you,” says Felicia; | the miracle was to be seen. 








Voices chang 

; for she saw the little hat-like lady’s eyes | people changed; for a few moments one 

fixed upon Mrs. Bracy’s lips. | pulse seemed to touch all these human be 
“My dear child, these people have no} ings, calling them to something most n 

conscience,” said Flora, crossly. ‘“ Edgar’|terious and beyond them, utterly beyond 

(bending forward), “ what do you say ?” | expression or remembrance. Such a mood 
“We shall have fine weather for our ex- | 






































coming from without, imposed by inanimat 
pedition to-morrow,” shouts Mr. Bracy across | things upon the living, seems to be som 
the table. “This gentleman,” pointing to | ancient history of revelation realized one 
a very red face and a flannel shirt, ““has| again. Their faces shone as they turned to- 
come just from Murren, by the Scheideck. He | ward the mountain, burning with its light. 
| Upon a baleony of the hotel our poetess 
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tells me the mountains are looking remark- | 
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red. shroude dina long gauze veil. 


: | 


od, tablets in hand, and pausing for 








Mrs. Bracy hated people to 
' she was taking notes She de 
é vho exclaimed in the room 
silent now, and presently her 
. the only one to be heard, up 
hi ipprobation of the solemn 
r two peopl had left the garden 
ind crossed the road, and 
on the low parapet opposite, 
The Swiss women, who seem 
so much a day to walk slowly up | 
) he ive u in starched sleeves, 
( rts, ¢ ed to drag for a moment, 
d to look. So did the sentiment 
dies with their hand-bags, and 
el y sh t ll the Swiss 
n spectacles, t irms full of 
d the Russia " American tray 
their we tting thes 
elo on by degrees; an aw 
dow rose from the valley, and mount 
d, rapid, remorseless. The beau 


c ] ° 
umes of a moment sank away; the 


es still dominated, with their fiery 

et burning; an instant more, and 
s over in that wonder-world, and the 
ps resum 1 tl reign upon earth. 
old diplomate on his terrace went 
to his evening paper; two young girls 


ndow clasped each other’s hands in 





ind regret; the lady 
ilcony continued her remarks: 
Did vou not observe the marvellous ef- 


of that last, last tint, succumbin 


[t is a passion of atmospheric word 
og,” inte rrupte ad Jaspe r, who had been 
\ making a sketch. 

There was a sudden burst of voices from 


] } 


garden below. rx Sugar, absolute Ly like 


r!’ cried a young Russian lady to hei 


ier of the night before. 
Sugar!” cried Mrs. Bracy; “do they lik- 
( that noble mass to sugar—that livid, 
gr, loving 
My dear Flora, do see after Miss Mar- 
!”.said little Mr. Bracy, anxiously. 
It is nothing, nothing,” said Felicia, try 
g¢ in vain to hush her sobs. Suddenly the 
r little thing had burst into tears, and 
the gold stoppers out of her travelling- 
were prod iced in vain to soothe her 
ubles. Some remembrance of the night 
efore had come over her, some sudden re- 
ization of her lonely state; and yet Baxter 
vas only ten miles off, toiling up the mount- 
in road to Grindelwald, as it lies on the 
mountain-side at the foot of the Eiger, and 
of the great Wetterhorn, with its crown of 
floating mist. 
Mrs. Bracy may have had her suspicions, 
but she bided her time, and kept her words 
| ] 


to herself. Felicia was petted, sent to bed, 


APO. 


parting aesolate es, to area’ start 
Ings and re! rset < vs as the night 
sped o th stars t, to the murmurs 
md muihed cries il eva \ 

And the tt, o cht came 
morning, as it es th a sort of sul 
prise da bre ‘ I ( ifter the 
darkness of ‘ eet irresist 
ible light reac or ‘ yp every 
corner—sprea ya ‘ s they 
lie diml It irts along 
the mountain-si s melt, dis 
perse Crisp ridges real yr] 
lief: then the 0 elds e g und, 
lo! mysterious, sin mer re] dsthe 
lights break fort) 1 evel de ad the 
da ing white Ju frau floats dominant, 


supreme, once more, 


IARRIAGI 


rHEY set off for Grindelwald next day in 





two quicK-trotting carl res Che horses 
were hung witl cheerful little bells, and 
seemed well ible to face the steep pass. 
“ How delicious !” « ed ks cia, as the 
vheels of her einspanner rolled across the 
resounding boards ot l oden bi dat 
Che young lady leaned for ird ¢ ive rly, 
and the cool breeze from the torrent came 
blowing into her blusl y Tact She looked 
down with bright-eyed wonder at foam 
ing water rushing underneath. 


‘Look, mem,” said Pringle; “ what a pic- 


ture!” And so it was, for the snow-capped 
mountain heads uprose at the turning of 
the winding road; the gray river was eddy 


ing on its way, and the chareoal-burners had 
lit a fire that flamed down among the bow! 
ders by the running stream. It was almost 


evening when they reached their journey’s 


end, coming up through the village street, 
with its busy littl shops o ng up, and 
the friendly clusters of peasant folk gos 
siping after their day’s work. The great 
mountains actni erhung the little vil 





lage: huge rock 
sides, all lined and seamed with intricate 


net-work of delicate s the pal white 





erests clustered beyond rocks, Felicia 





was almost overpowered by the pomp and 
stately splendor of this mighty court, to 


vas not yet accustomed. She 





which 

could hardly tear herself away from the 
terrace in front of the windows. 

udies, dinner!” cried Mr. Bracy, 
ing from the dining-room. As they came 
r 


“Dinner, | 
1] 
call 

in he 
as usual while he attended to every body’s 


made them take their places, talking 


requirements. Jasper had just seen thei 
friend Colonel Baxter’s name in the book 


“He slept here last night, and has gone on 


eae 
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to the upper glacier,” says Mr. Bracy, sharp- 
ening his knife. 

Jasper had also seen the Colonel’s depart- 
ure, not without satisfaction. He had been 
cross questioning 
ner coming up. 

‘There was something,” Georgina own- 


ed, confidentially. ‘They had a long, long 


conversation. I think she is angry.” 

‘She wants a protector,” said Jasper, 
thoughtfully, twirling the silver ring upon 
his first finger. 

I think the same evil imp which so ma- 
liciously prompted Felicia, now involved the 
unfortunate painter in his toils, and began 
to whisper to him that, Aurelius being gone, 
Jasper’s own hour had come. It was fo 
him to make Felicia forget the faithless Col- 
onel. No one knew for certain what had 
happened; that Felicia was changed and 
pre-occupied was evident to them all. Jas- 


per ate his dinner as usual, but ostentatious- 


ly drank a great deal of wine. He began to 


turn sentimental; from sentimental art to | 


artistic sentiment the step is but short. The 
next day was Sunday. The English service 
was duly held in the dining-room of the ho 
tel; the dining-room tables were rolled out 
of the way, the plates were put inside the 
wooden dresser, the chairs were set out in 
three rows, the blinds were drawn half-way 
down, and a few straggling travellers who 
came into the room retired again, some dis- 
creetly, some blundering, on finding the usu- 


al traftic suspended by the congregation. | 


The bell of the village church had been go- 
ing for an hour before, and Felicia had look- 
ed rather wistfully at the figures passing 


quietly up the street to the Lutheran serv- | 


ice. 
When the dining-room assemblage was 
over. she hurried out of the house into the 


open air, oppressed by the incongruity of | 
the form in which a feeling had been ex- | 


pressed that seemed to her almost incom- 
patible with the associations of the place 
and its appurtenances. As she left she heard 
the clink of glasses, saw the waiters busi- 
ly engaged in spreading the dinner tables 
once more, and then she had escaped and 


o 


was walking up the village street toward | 
° . | 
the little churech-yard, across which came 


the strain of a hymn sung by many voices. 
Felicia went to the door, and looked in at the 
quiet old building, where a great number of 
the villagers were assembled, each in his 
place. The brown-coated men were on one 
side, and the women filled up the other, the 
old ones in their coifs, the young ones 
with their pretty brown braids tied with 
velvet. The preacher was ascending his 
pulpit. It was very quiet and decorous. 
The very bareness of the church seemed to 
be more impressive than any tawdry orna- 
ment. Felicia waited, but she could scarce- 
ly follow the German of the pastor, and so 


Georgina in the einspan- | 
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she walked on a little way, turning one fo 
|}and another over in her mind. She eam, 

at last to a narrow bridge across a 

and as she stood looking thoughtfu 

at the rushing water, she heard a st 

looking round, saw Jasper in his riding s 

| He came solemnly up, and then, to Fy 

| dismay, he began along and desultory s 

}in which figured gem-like flames of 

| lives, rosy raptures of love - greeting, 

| double stars encireling their own pr 

|sion. Miss Marlow might not have 1 | 
stood this as a serious proposal had not t 

unlucky youth seized her by the han 

attempted to thrust the large silver r 

which he always wore on to her finger, ] fi 


licia fairly lost her temper, and snatehe 

hand away. What! she had parted f; 
the only man she had ever cared for, in 0) 
| der to be insulted by this absurd and rid 
ulous supposition! It seemed like a j 
ment upon her, a mockery of fate. “7 


companions you have chosen!” she seer 
to hear Aurelius’s voice saying. What wo 
he say if he were there now ? 

“How dare you ask me to marry yor 
she cried, “ when you know you do not ¢ 
for me one bit? Do you know I might | 
married some one who has loved me for ) 
if I had not been ill advised, if I had not ly 
a fool and thrown away my best chance 
And do you suppose I should think of n 
rying you,” cried Felicia, “ who do not ea 


| for me, and for whom I do not care?” A) 


| she turned and began hurrying back, throug 
| a shower of rain, toward the hotel. Jasp 
seemed possessed, and went on protesting 
in the language of a troubadour rather tha 
of a reasonable being. By this time t 
had reached the chureh again. “ Do leay 
me!” cried Felicia, stopping short. “ Dor 


you see I want you to go?” and as she spok 
she stamped her foot in a fit of most unlad 
like passion; then as suddenly burst int 
|tears. The good old preacher’s voice was 
droning on peaceably meanwhile inside the 
church, and Felicia’s explanations might 
have been continued even more fully if th 
sermon had not suddenly come to an end 
and the congregation issued forth, opening 


| its umbrellas, walking off with short sturd 
legs, tucking up its ample petticoats and 
| trousers. The men, in their brown suits 
| and clumsy boots, looked like good-natured 
bears trotting down the wet road; the wom 
en, with their pretty shining plaits, kind 
| faces, and quaint lace snoods, were like fig- 


lures out of some long ~ forgotten dream. 





They passed on, the younger ones in their 
| white sleeves and black velvet bodices, th: 
| elder women wrapping their cloaks aroun: 
|them. Most of them were going straig| 

from the service to their Sunday gathering 
at the tavern by the bridge. Disconcerted 
Jasper marched off with the crowd, leaving 
Felicia to get home as best she could, She 





| 




















d him, however, waiting for her at the 
nee of the hotel. 
I'm afraid I carried off the umbrella,” 


} 





iid. with an uneasy laugh. “T’ve wait 
» tell you that er” here he looked 
ed and foolish) “ you quite misunder 
me, Miss Marlow. You didn’t do me 
r indeed you didn’t. This shall make 
fference on my part, and I hope you 

eep a fellow’s confidence sacred.” 
[ have certainly no wish to repeat what 
ippened,” said Felicia, still unrelenting. 
| shall start early to-morrow,” said Jas- 
rritated. ‘After a day alone in the 
tains, I shall know how to master my 
gs. Perhaps if I meet Colonel Bax 
he added, “you would like me to send 

down.” 

[his was said with a mixture of feminine 
and masculine jealousy. He felt he 
| revenged himself on Miss Marlow. Fe 
did not answer; she looked Jasper in- 
lignantly in the face, and swept past him 


htily to her own room. Poor Felicia! 
vegan to find her circumstances some- 
it trying. Mrs. Bracy was especially 
wish that evening; Georgina looked 
ful and reproachful. Miss Marlow won- 





| whether Jasper had kept his own sa- 
confidence. It was quite a relief when 
nd little Mr. Bracy bustled in with a guide 

. programme for the following day. 
“What do you say to seeing something 
the ongvirongs? We might all start oft 
meet our artist to-morrow on his return. 
We can lunch at the chalet at the entrance 
the upper glacier—excellent cookery, I 
um told; fine view of the mountains. Suit 

eh, Flora my love ?” 

Flora answered severely that she certain- 
should not go; she needed repose. Then 
she added, with intention, “ Probably Feli- 

would also wish to remain behind ?” 
Nothing was farther from Felicia’s wish. 
She merely said she would like to see the 
ipper glacier. Three mules were accord- 
nely ordered, with three brown guides to 
teh. 
They were somewhat late in their start 
next morning. At last they got off, the la- 
dies in their improvised skirts, Mr. Bracy 
trotting faithfully by their side in knick- 
bockers, and with an ice axe which he 


id borrowed, but which he found some 
fticulty in managing. After passing the 
church and the village, and crossing the 
tream, of provoking associations, the way 
led up a narrow ledge cut along the side of 
the rock. The path rose abruptly, and the 
great plain seemed to sink away at their 
feet. The mules stumbled on steadily; and, 
after some half hour’s arid climb, the path, 
with a sudden turn, led into a burst of gen 
tle green and shade and sweetness. Mosses 
overflowed the huge granite stones ; streams 
rippled; the flowers which were over down 
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below still s ed white among the rocks 
ferns started fror the cracks in the huge 
fallen masses; the path wound and strag- 
gled on across meadows into woods of fra- 
grant pine, flowing green and flowering 
light, until at last the travellers reached a 


wide green alp, covered with herds of brows- 
ing cattle, open to the clouds, and clothed 
with exquisite verdure and silence. 

rhere is a little erection built at the sum 
mit of the great alp it travellers to rest, 


and to eat wild strawberries if they will, 








while they admire the noble prospect Fe 
licia dismounted here, and went on a little 
way ahead into a wood of mounta h and 
birch and chestnut. It seemed enchanted 


to her: so were the tree stems. and so w Ls 


the emerald turf, still sparkling with the 
heavy morning dew. Every leaf seemed 
quivering W th lite. On every side the sweet 
abundance lay—tender little stems bearing 


their burden of seed or fl 


»wer, leaves veined 


g The eyebright, with 


and gilt and bronzed. 
its gentle velvet marks, sparkled among the 
roots of the trees; money-wort flung its gold 
en flowers; grass of Parnassus lit its silver 
stars. Every thing was delicate and ten 
der in fragrant beauty A little higher up 


Felicia could see the crimson berries grow 


ing among gray stones, hairy mosses, and 


pine roots. The leaves were like crimson, 
the fruit glowing like rnbies. A little peas 
ant girl was climbing down the bank witl 
a bunch of late wood strawberries. The 


child’s little fingers seemed the only ones 


that should pluck such fairy-work. Felicia 
took the bunch of crimson fruit, and gave 
the little 
of beads she happened to wear on her wrist. 
The child clapped her hands, and ran away 


as hard as her sturdy legs could carry her. 


irl, not money, but a little chain 


Then came the mules and the guides climb 
ing up the road, and the cavaleade set forth 


once more, 


CHAPTER XI. 
FROM THE CHALET 


HicH up at the end of a long winding 
mountain pass stands a little chalet, where 


cutlets are lling, guides sit sipping their 
wine and cra 


their jokes in the kitchen. 





The parlor, with its wooden walls, wooden 
tables and benches, is filled by caravans of 
travellers; some are on their way to the 
glacier, others are returning home; every 
body is more or less excited, exhausted, hun- 
gry, discursive. The wooden hut echoes 
with voices, with the clatter of steel upon 
earthenware. Sometimes, as the kitchen 
door swings upon 1ts hinges, the guides be- 


gin a sort of yodeling chorus; sometimes 
an impatient horse strikes up a snorting and 
pawing on the platform outside. From the 


terrace itself you may look across a great 
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icy abyss to the mountains rising silent and 
supreme. But the chalet is alittle common 
place noisy human oasis, hanging among the 
great natural solemnities all about—mighty 
rocks st1 y their shadows age after age, 
deserted seas that seem to have been frozen 


thev tossed their unqgniet waves In vast 


curves against the summer sky: a wide val 
] blinked at | our wondering eyes as we 
try to name tl Or at g ering point. 
Some one fire tt old blunderbuss, and 
he echo ings mong the rocl cletts 
striking and reverberating; and then, per- 


haps, the host comes out courteously to an 


nounce that ir portion of bread and cheese 
is served and h ! travellers forget echoes, 
fatigue, and wi rin the absorbing process 
of luncheon. The German party were en- 
joying potato soup, and shouting over their 


dish as the ladies entered. 


“Here is our table,’ says Mr. Bracy. 
“psa 


‘Kalbftlesh, hey! I hope you ladies are not 


tired of veal cutlets.” Then, lowering his 





voice: “Our friend from Berne. I knew 
him at once—very much altered, poor man ; 
sadly burned by »sun. Has been through 


1 great deal of fatigue since we last saw 
him.” 

Felicia looked, and could searcely recog- 
nize their fellow-traveller, so scorched and 
seamed, so ripped and hacked, was he. His 
lips were swelled, his eyes were crimson, 
iis wild tumb 


face, hi 


ed hair hung limp about his 


tivht-fitting 





clothes were torn 


and soiled, burst ont at knees and elbows: 


his enamelled shirt collar alone remained 


intact, except that a glittering crack in one 
place showed the steel. A more forlorn ob- 
ject it would be difticult to imagine. He 
himself, however, seemed well satisfied with 


his appearance, and adventures even more 


colossal than he had hoped for. He had 
lost his way up among the rocks the even- 
ing before, having scrambled up to see the 


sunset. Then came the darkness. He had 
been able to descend only by the most des- 
perate heroism. 

‘He was madman to put himself into 
such a situation,” said the host. confiden- 
tially, to Miss Marlow, as he dusted her plate 
and wiped a glass which he set before her. 
“7 discovered him by chance. Half an hour 
later it would have been too late; we could 
have done nothing. I sent our man off to 
help him across the glacier. The Herr saw 
him coming, and called out,‘ Have you food ?’ 
Peter, our man, said, ‘ Yes; I have veal you 
can eat, and gain strength to return.’ He 
came back quite exhausted, and has been 
drinking all day to refresh himself. Trav- 


1 
ell 


out guides; they get themselves into trou- | 


ble, and we are blamed. Only this morning 


two gentlemen set out alone. One had spent | 


the night here—an English Colonel; the 
other arrived from Grindelwald. I said to 


ers should not go into such places with- | 
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him, ‘Take Peter to show you the 
the upper glacier” Not he. But it 
safe.” 

“Which way did they vo?” said Fy 
putting down her knife and fork, an 
ing up into the host’s weather-beat« 

“ How can I tell ?” 
they may be now 

“Tt couldn’t be J spe r,” said Mr. } 
rather anxiously; “he wouldn’t have 
any thing rash. Just ask the man wl 
of traveller it was, my dear.” 


said he: “oO! 


“One was black and somewhat 
said the host—* military, bear-like 

“That couldn’t have been Jaspe1 
Mr. Bracy, relieved. 

“And the other ?” said Miss Harrow 

“The second,” said the man, doubt 
‘He was strangely dressed. He 
feather, and seemed somewhat out 
common—an actor, perhaps; large ear 
Peter’s yonder.” 

Felicia hoped that Mr. Bracy did not 
derstand, and hastily asked whethe 
had not written their names in the ti 
lers’ book ; and sure enough, there upo 
long page were the two signatures, J 
per’s curling J’s and Baxter’s close w1 
“ Jasper is sure to be back,” said Mr. Bi 
slightly disquieted still; “he is very 
ful about keeping people waiting; hisa 
hastanght him punctuality. He has 
sketching somewhere, or forgotten the t 
Of course I don’t know any thing about 
Colonel. Very odd of him, wasn’t it, to l 
us as he did without a word? 

= Very odd,” said Felicia, faltering 
tle. They sat over luncheon as long 
they could, and then ordered up coftee 
pass the time; and then Felicia left 
other two, and went in front, and stood ¢ 
ing at the great hopeless wall of mountains 

“You don’t mind waiting a little for hi 
said little Mr. Bracy, fussing up present! 
“Tt is getting rather late, but I’m afraid 1 
wite might be anxious if we went back vy 
out the boy. There’s a nice bench this wv 
and an excellent telescope, one of Casella’s, if 
you wish to look through—excellent mak: 
you know.” F¢ licia eagerly accepted Mi 
Bracy’s suggestion. Was it some faint hope 
that Baxter might return, was it anxiet 
for Jasper, that made her so reluctant 
leave the place? Not long after, Mr. Bracy 
disappeared, again to re-appear in excell 
spirits. A party had just arrived—two 
American gentlemen and their guide. They 
brought news of Jasper. Not very far 
they had passed an artist sketching the cre- 
| vasses under an umbrella. 
“Tt must have been Jasper,” says Mr 
Bracy. ‘“ Poor dear fellow, how hard he 
| works! I must say I wish he would com 
down. I have a great mind to go a littl 
way to look for him, if you two girls dor 


mind being left.” Felicia assured Mr. Bracy 























she had no objection whatever to be al 
t and, in truth, drew a great breath | lool 
ef when she found herself at last alone. loo 
onlv for a minute; then the host | v 
» and asked her to look through his | 7 
d Felicia, not liking to refuse, did } i 
ected, and peeped through the long | not 
( t first every tl oy ooked | ¢ 
d indistinet; but a little shif 
a spell 1 the muds | caegrees 
earer al ad we detined res 1 
t mnfused floating visions that | } 
red her at first Phen, lit by lit- | t 
a absorbed in this new we j 
‘ to which she had come as by ove! 
s forge he tle stage on vhiel 
he heeded not the confus of 
round about her as she gazed, ev 
e and more absorbed, into th 
f+ehat fn) sil 4 | \ ot 
seemed to spread | re het 
d carried away on unknown wings 
<+ recions undreal 1 of hitherto 
ties, interminable gorges haunt 
le shrouded f ures trailing then 
clot] re and | a y iwft 
en came great fields of git 
a rein snow blazing 11 th sun: ther 
s a narrow track stitched by humat 
eps, euriol sly discernible. Fel 


follow the line for a while, then she 


and again it would re-appear, ever 








traces seemed lost. 
vy absorbed you are ' said Georgi ws 
it her ear. ** Can you make any thing | h 
Mav I have a look?” Felicia did not 
I She was trembling convulsively 
iddenly seized the other woman's 
st a tight clutch. ‘I see something. 


Georgina, for Heaven’s sake, look and tell 
} 


le} 
, LOOKING, 





hat vou see! But Georg 


glass, and could not ad 





ed the great 


ving her hands, 


iin. Felicia, wildly ri 





to call for a guide, for any one who 


‘I saw a man hanging to a rock, 


endous rock,” she said. The guides 
ie host all came up in some excitement 
ve after eye was applied. ‘ You see 


rack: follow the track lower down, low- | vealed in that horrible m 


vn.” eried Miss Marlow. ‘ Do you see 


ng?” and then, when none could find 
place, she pushed the last-comer away, 
vith trembling hands followed again 
tiny thread she had dis¢ overed, recall 
nd there 


reat rock shining in the sun, but 





each jutting peak and form, 
s the ¢ i 
e man was there no longer. ‘I saw him, 
tell you,” she cried. “He is killed: he 
is fallen. Oh, Georgina, it may have been 


olonel Baxter!” and she stamped in an 


cony of terror. Georgina, with pale lips, 
The guides tried to re- 
ssure the ladies. It may have been fancy ; 


tered something. 


eople often were mistaken. “TI tell you I 


aw him slip,’ 
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was poo! J Sper \ 





returned to luncheon, 
slight 


cried Felicia; and old Johann, 
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painter was 


ie light was beginning 
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a fancy seized him to climb a huge 
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rock that rose abruptly behind him, and to 
get one last view of the surrounding coun 
try before going down. He had left his 
easel but afew yards behind him; he climb- 
ed a steep crag with great agility; with 
some exertion he got round a sharp project 
ing block which led, as he thought, to a 
small 
foot slipped. He had fallen a little way, 
righted himself with difficulty, and slipped 
again. Jasper was frightened and com- 
pletely sobered, perhaps for the first time in 
his life. 

There was no one looking on. 
were a few rocks and pine-trees down be- 
low: overhead the great crags were fading 


l rocky platform, and then suddenly his | 





When he came to himself, Baxter wa, 
pouring brandy down his throat, and +) 
guide was loosening his clothes. Ths we = 
seen him in the distance. The guid 
suddenly stopped short, and exclaimed 

“Good heavens! that man must be 1 
Where is he going to?” 


and pointed out Jas. 
per’s peril to the Colonel. 

“We must go back,” said the Col 
hastily. 

“T think I owe you my life,” said J 
hoarsely, but quite naturally, looking , o 


| with blood-shot eyes at Aurelius. 


There | 


from moment to moment into more terrible | 


impassivity. He could scarcely imagine | 


how he had ever reached his present peril- 
ous position. Was it he himself, Jasper 


Bracy, who was here alone and clinging des- | 


bowlder? What would they all say at home 
if they knew of his position? He could not 
face the thought, for he had a heart, for all 
his vagaries. He seemed to realize it all so 

his aunt’s exclamations, his un- 
‘¢ Per- 
haps, of them all, he will be the most cut 


ae 
suddenly 


} 


cle’s wistful face, came before him. 


up,” thought Jasper; “and poor Georgina, | 


she will not forget me.” 
All this did not take long to pass through 
his mind as he clung desperately to the 


an experienced mountaineer it would have 
been an ugly pass. The rocks were hard as 
iron, worn smooth by a glacier; there seem- 
ed to be no foot-hold ; the evening was fast 
approaching; there was no chance of any 
one descrying him from the distant chalet. 
Jasper tried to say his prayers, poor boy ; 
but he could not think of any thing but the 
burning pain in his hands and back, the 
hoking breath which seemed so terrible: 
his head swam, he knew that the end was 
come, he could hold on no longer. Perhaps 
five minutes had passed since he fell, but 
what a five minutes! blotting out the whole 
of the many, many days and years of his life. 
He looked his last at the rock shining re- 
lentless; he closed his eyes. 
at this moment that Felicia was screaming 
for assistance. If only she had kept her 


help at hand. 

Something struck his face. <A voice, not 
far off, said, very quietly, “ Be careful. Can 
you get at the rope? We will pull you up. 
One! two! three!” Hope gave him renew- 
ed strength, and with a clutch he raised his 
left hand and caught the saving rope. For 
three seconds he was drawn upward, scrap- 
ing the rock as he went: happily its hard 
Bleed- 
ing, fainting, he found himself drawn up to 
a ledge overhead. 


smoothness now was in his favor. 


His senses failed. 


verately for life to the face of this granite | 


| splendid hue, the Vieschorns answer | 


“Nonsense!” said the Colonel, kindly; ‘ 
was Mek hior here who spied you on y 
perch.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
DA CAPO. 
WHILE the travellers delay, the rocks ar 
lighting up to bronze, to gold, to purpk s 
The Wetterhorn rises, marked and crimso; 
limned ; the Mittelburg rocks are turning t 


ILKé 


| flaming beacons, and the great Eiger is | 


fire. But the hills to the east are sha 
mist upon palest ether, and a faint c! 
like a sigh, drifts along their ridge. § 
night comes on with solemn steps. N 
the Wetterhorn is dying, the Vieschorn pales 


|to chillest white, though its summits 
ledge on to which he had slipped; even to | 


still flashing, rose-color, flame-like, delicat 


> 


The people look up on their way ; figures 


the valley stand gazing at the wond1 


| ravine fresh and incessant. 


I think it was | 


| from incandescence to veiled dimness. Not} 


peace overhead; they gaze and drink the 
fill of the evening, and then the linger 

benediction is gone with a breath. Tl 
rocks are cold and dead, the ether is change 


ing seems left but the sound of the stream 
which before was hardly heard, but whi 

now takes up the tale, rushing through tl 

A star appears 
the washer-woman’s window lights up in the 
valley. 

“Will you tea in the baleon?” the wait- 
er asks, coming up with a lamp, which he 
sets on the little table by Flora’s elbow. 

“Nong,” says the lady; “dedong;” and sh¢ 
looks at her watch and wonders why thi 





|are all so late. Then again she reflects 
place a moment longer, she would have seen | 


| ter’s delay, and the temper also being fra 





with some satisfaction that Mr. Bracy a 

the two girls are not likely to get into mucl 
mischief alone, and that Colonel is safe ou 
of the way. Mrs. Bracy begins to grow hun- 
gry and impatient for her family’s return. 
They are quite absorbed in their own ar- 
rangements; they forget every thing els 
As usual, the spirit suffered from the mat 


and troublesome, seemed to trouble ow 
When Pringle, Felicia’s maid 
came into the salle to ask, a little anxious- 
ly, at what hour Mrs. Bracy was expect- 


poetess. 










DA CAPO. 


Flora 








pers ige Was not vccustomed to be loor 
and sent her off in high dudgeon. | car 
e after, the woman returned, quite | en 
ed, with a curious st ired face. know 
; mem!’ she said, ‘come out here;j|ed t! 
1 boy trom the shalley. He says mot 
. I « un’t understand. rhe cook is Mrs. 
»yhim. Oh, mem!” down, and 
iped up, with more activity tl as 
5 ‘showed, and hurried out o | burden. 
; scace. where, surely enough, a crowd | cot 
und a boy dressed in common peas I 
othes, who was emphatically describ- | on 
thing a fall a scream. Poor | stoy 
Braev turned very cold, and forgot to ‘What is it?” says Mrs. Br 
her emotions as she pushed he rway ** People comin ; 


h the guides and waiters. 


) 





\\ it? what?” she said. “Speak En- hysteri 


you? What does he say ?” E 








, ventlemen ’ave met with acci- | and 
: done of the waiters. ‘“ De young | ap] 
$ ee him call for guide to ’elp; dis oth 
2 7 1 come down to tell you.” talking, 
1 ithe young man said something in an | con 
tone. laus 
Mrs. Bracy, almost beside herself 
sked, witha ort of scream, * Who was | recog 
9 Was it her husband? was it Jasper ?” | int 
. The boy didn’t know, the waiter explain- | citem 
‘He could tell nothing, only that it 
ventleman who had fallen, a long way | hav 
the Kulm Hotel. Would madame} sucl 
e give a trinkgeld ?—he had run all the | mo 
: th the news.” tions, e1 
‘ lor the next two hours the poor old poet- ing 
es $ rought back to every day anxiety ind | ting 
7 is ral feeling, suffered a purgatory 
to wipe out many and many 
- fish ease and hallucination. 


1 guides, brandy, chaise a port urs, tol 
’ self and Pringle. No porters vere to be | tle 


lat that hour—not, at least, in sufficien 
bers to carry so heavy a lady over the Vo 











~ ‘ rk and uneven roads. Horses,then. Two} you 

AN ed steeds were at length led up to the | you happ« 

" r, upon one of which the old lady was 

h he sted, Pringle devotedly following. Soj}ror and bewi 


set forth heroically, with two guides | lig] 


ee iKIng. 
I can not find 


long, black, joltin 





in my heart to describe | tio1 








bumps and silps, the horrors, the brawl] tel 
streams, the crumbling mountain ways | her 
ong which they climbed. But 


hev spoke, Pringle’s horse came down on} Co 
1 





SO they toiled on, over resounding bridges, | but 


ip slippery paths, under dark thickets, | tain 


The guides only laughed rudely. “ Kiihe, 








ece, with brandy, with lanterns, and | Felicia com 
kets, which Mrs. Bracy insisted on | umphantly 


terrifying progress, | Seeme 





‘Fear nothing,” said the guides; but, as | heart, 





its knees, and Pringle gave a wild shriek. | ter said, any on 


coming out into a great open alp. Sudden- | human 
y two huge black forms seemed to rise up | balance 
ud bear slowly down upon them. count. 
‘act was,my dear,” said Mr. ] 





— 


gee 
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ng around and dropping his voice, “the | much confused, if his face could | 


hla 
wor dear girl had been so anxious and seen. Buta detachment from the r 
worked Ip on J isper’s wccount that when | came up to his rescue: Georgina wa 
1i¢ all came suddenly on to the platform, she was too nervous to ride and 


just as we had almost given them up, she | comfortably jogging down upon het 
wd Georg i both shri ked, and Felicia, l The lovers meanwhile had Wancdel 
vlieve, subsequently fainted into some preceded by their lantern, down son 
ody s arms The Colonel caught her; it) by-road; they seemed to have Wines 
is all a confusion; I was myself rather; power that made them forget fatigu 
overcome, I was much concerned when | ness, length of way—that bore the: 
Jasper told me afterward the guides had! over stones and briers from step t 


wen talking about Felicia’s emotion. If along the steep and slippery road 
you had been there, it would have been | Felicia felt no weariness, no loneliness 
ist desirable. However, Felicia soon re- | had reached home at last. 
covered; we gave her Champagne; and They came to the little wooden r 
ifter our hasty meal that Champagne was | some ten minutes before the rest of 1 
real excellent under the circumstances. | ty, and then they stopped for a me 


urious thing, Flora my love—the corks} while Melchior walked on to announce t : 
ou it a touch up in those high place s.|} safe return of the whole party. It 
It might interest you to see—” wonderful minute, silent and shadow 
“Do, Edgar, keep to the important sub-| fragrant, with stars streaming in the 


ject in question,” said Flora, piteously. She|sky overhead. The water was rushi 


vas too severely crushed to be severe. it flowed, it seemed to flash with tl 
* You mean about—h’m—h’m—” said Mr. | zling lights of heaven, and to carry the 
Bracy, getting rather breathless. “ Jaspei upon its stream, They were alone; 


mself first gave me a hint, and then the | were no longe! alone, and a blessing ot 
fact is, Baxter himself came up in the most | lent and unspeakable gratitude was in th 
yventlemanly manner, and told us both that | hearts. : 

t was an old affair, that until now he had And so, after all this long doubt, Aur 


never had any certainty of his affection be- | and Felicia had come to the best cert 


ig returned.” that exists in this perplexing world 
And you, Kx 


sponsible position, what did you say ?” ask- | longs to all estates and conditions of 1 
ed his wite. 





ar, placed in this most re-| sacred conviction of love: love, that 


not only to the married, not only to the 
‘I said, ‘Tl only ask you one question. married, but to all those who with 
Which of them is it? ‘T 


ra 


hey both screamed.’” | hearts love each other. 
Here Mr. Bracy stopped and looked very rHE END. 


Editar’'s Easy Char. 


oat 
nish tl 


~— members of the 








hews l st i 
i Cl h Congress, W “Will it pay?” If so, the worl t 
ippa tl to discuss 0 If not, it is relinquished It wil 
s which the Epis pen in the newspaper business, as in all 
to treat D business, that a general regard for moralit 





propriety will be advantageous to the pape 




















were the morals of newspapers ; also dar iny insult of the public moral sentiment w 
ind the theatre There was a great deal of | hurtful to its prosperity. But, on the otl 
1 sense expressed upon the to} s we have there is alwavs a questic how fal Ss 
nentioned. This was not surprising, for, besides | and strong expression of honest convictions 1 
} rical speakers upon the morals of the press, | affect the business of a paper; and if it is 
Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of the most experienced | dent that such an expression would undoubt 
’ i ligent of editors, gave his views, con-| “run down” the paper, it is conceivable that 
ng that indirectly the press was an effective | would not always be made. 
i wel The newspaper expert judges of the prosp¢ 
s undoubtedly true; but there are some | of the general d newspaper by glancing at 
‘ints that might well be emphasized in modifica- | advertisements. The proprietor seeks circula 
of a t y assertion of the } in order to increase the number of advertisem«e 
Lhewspaper is a comme! ial ind naturally, therefore, the papel will be mat 
necessarily bject to the law aged in such a way as to enlarge the circulati 
It is shed p ul for the advant and so to multiply advertisements. This is int 
tor, and only secondarily for ligible business, but obviously it has no mo 
ymmunity loes not estab intention. Indeed, strictly speaking, in a new 
ape! 1 continue it at great pecur paper business the editorial page is really subs 
ike of making other people bett iary in importance to the advertising pages, a 
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pparent 
tion Was 


it the elegant man cover 


| with burned cork, 


the end man. wa YY conceit, 
worked out with gr it The first ¢ 
of Putnam held their council in a bare 
front-room n abandoned 

Park Place, » of the 

when Park Place was a quarter 

The prospects and chances of the ni 

were eagerly dise 1 he first contribut 
were scanned with interest and ¢ xp ctation 
magazine appeared at a fortunate time. 
was “a felt Want,” with a great W. as 7 


would have said, an 
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EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
He was always cheery and 


bright word, many ¢ n u lly, | whiel 


ade merry those editorial delibera- | the 


1} petite 

ld vietim 
d. 

ts was driv 
, Derrick von 


ip that shall be 


ifte — whet 


revives y Baer) 


ad no more permane 
became for a time Mr 


“rier 
and he 
Union 
Is and asso 
ind more 


> on th 
) r for , al is friend ounta yu pel he house had 
Lowell and 1 for Williat 1 Page was alway een darl 1, and a ar, qu 


unforced 
eto the 
, fell upon 


ind pleasure 
lative, brisk, 
omers in literature seldom saw ven and wome! 
, and when he suddenly died last sum- | were f , rs; while hestra murmured, 
of his guild who felt th i hin and without 
st deeply were the men of yesterday of 
’s warm and generous mention 
Vonthly forcibly recalls the j 
in who was its faithful editor, ; with 
s so proud of it “gan gt 
rueful thought that the ol rreen naan: 
now solemnly bound up and lai ay | It was not easy to find in 
nd forgotten retirement with tl ‘t- | moment a response to Port 
i the old American Monthlies and all the | immorali 
The new readers have new writers 


, was |} 
| the mind, the sweet-natured, v willed, simple 
| 


them, and the tone and character 1earted vagabor ill: » mount 
itself change. Yet upon those { ain, touching tl eal th y, and, in the 
w many a thought and quip and fancy | drunken sc i ex 
quick with life, and of an immortal fresh | nee oe ie t. ymmetry and charm 
Those who read them when they wer | the tr nph | ] ac Now the im 
iblished, if they come upon them again, | mon lity can not il ’ eling for th 
r tenderly, with Count Rodolp! 0, vt rai tipplir es vagahe 
se who wrote them look I : old | versal. Indeed, t 
upon the book of their yo . »| leads to a habit o en to the 
é ‘ ind the 
epresentation of the fa 1 he ge is not 
A thousand merry words take wing again. | in itself immoral The immorality must be found, 
ng are young once more. The dead live; | if any where, as Portia insisted, in the charm witl 
thenceforth easier to understand the rap- | which vice is invested. it is it so invested in 
he elderly gentleman who swears that no | this play? It used to b 


what Malibran was, and wl 


ippy reminiscence. 4 isand scenes, | most charming :¢ 
rotten, re-appear with , of that |r 


ced against Bulwer’s 

0 asserts that | « arly novels that they made scoundrels fascina- 

satisfied to see Jefferson, he is content | ting, and that boys after 1 ng g th m would pre- 

nber Edmund Kean | fer rascals to honest men. hat had been the 

a | fact, the novels would have been justly open to 

Gone the other evening to see Rip Van Win- | that censure gut, tried ‘ y this standard, Rip 

» old question of its moral naturally came | Van Winkle, as Mr. Jefferson plays i 

| Portia warmly asserted that it was shame-| an immoral play. The picture as he paints it is 

to bring young children to see a play in which | moral in the same sense that nature is moral. 

exquisite skill of Jefferson threw a glamour | No one, shiftless, idle, and drunken, afraid to go 

n the sorriest vice. “See,” she said, “ the ear- | home, ashamed before his children, without self 

tearful interest with which these boys and | respect or the regard of others, however gentle and 
rls near us hang upon the story. The charm to 

I 


is far from 


sweet, and however much a favorite with the boys 

m of the scene and of the acting is indescrib- | and girls and animals he may be, is a man whose 

le Do you suppose they can escape the effect ? : courses those 
All their sympathy is kindled for the good-natured | will make vice more tasteful tothem. The pathos 
ae good-for-nothing reprobate, and when Gret- | of the secon 'p art of the play, in which the change 
1 turns him out into the night and the storm, | of age mingled with mystery is marvellously por 

they can not help feeling that it is she, not he, nivel d, is largely 


boys will wish to imitate or who 


1, y due to the consciousness that 
vho has ruined the home, and that the drunken | this melancholy end is all due to that woful be 
igabond, who has just made his endearments | ginning. The expulsion of Derrick and his neph 
he cover of deception, is really the victim of a| ew is nothing, the I P piness of Meenie and her 
rago. And when he returns, old and decrepit, | lover is nothing, the rel 


l lease of Gretchen is noth 
Vout, LVI.—No. 332.—20 
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ing: there is only a wasted old man, without com- | of the vessel that held the obelisk It 


panions, the long prime of whose life has been 
lost in unconsciousness, and who, suddenly awak 
ing, looks at us pitifully from the edge of the 
prave, 


By the most prosaic standards this should not 


seem to adorn vice with attraction. It is true that | 


the spectator is more interested in Rip than in his 
wife, and that she is made a virago. But it is 
not his drunkenness that charms, and her virtue 
is at least severe. Indeed, if this performance is 
to be tried by this standard, the play must be re 
garded as a temperance mission, For temper 
ance is to be inculeated upon the youthful spec- 
tators who sit near us not so much by stories anc 
pictures of the furious brute who drives wife and 


children from a home made desolate by him, and 


who fly from him as from a demon, as by this 
simple, faithful showing of the work of “a jolly 
] 


him, and who denounces himself to the child that 


wail of the sad music is in our ears, the scene 
changes to a weird world of faery, the story merges 
in a dream, and Rip Van Winkle smiles at us 
from a re alm be yond the diocese of conscience 
If conscie nce, indee 1, will obtru le, conscit nee shall 
be satisfied. It is a sermon if you will, but if 
you will, also, it is a poem. 

Ir was said some years ago that a Yankee want- 
ed to buy Shakespeare’s house, and transport it 
from Stratford and the Avon to the United States, 
and either carry it through the country for exhibi- 
tion, or put it together at some central spot for a 
permanent show, Perhaps some other Yankee 


will bethink him of the plain of Marathon, and | 


digging up a shipful of earth, will bring it over 
the ocean, and spread it on some accessible and 
convenient site as a ground for patriotic emotion— 
admission, twenty-five cents. The transfer of the 
Elgin marbles was thought by many persons to 
be but a form of barbarism. For although it is 
not to be denied that noble and beautiful figures 
are noble and beautiful every where, yet when 
placed as parts of a building in a certain country, 


dog’ who makes wretched a wife who yet loves | 





monuments of a unique art and of a great civili- 
zation, they have a fitness and beauty and charm 
there that can not be carried away with them nor 
renewed in another place. 

There is something of the same incongruity in 
erecting an Egyptian obelisk in New York. Of 
course, if the King of Siam politely offers us “a | 
team” of white elephants, we can not politely re- 
fuse, and if the Khedive of Egypt offers us an 
obelisk, we must courteously receive it. With | 
unique generosity, some courteous American has 
generously proposed to pay for the transport, and 
there has been speculation as to the proper site | 
for the white ele—that is, the obelisk. Fifty- 
seven years ago Mehemet Ali gave an obelisk to 
George the Fourth of England. But only within | 
two or three months did the illustrious gift leave 
the shores of Egypt for England. On the way a 
storm arose, the vessel which carried the obelisk | 
was cut loose, and by a singular good fortune it 
was recovered and towed into Ferro] Harbor, where 
it now lies under a claim for salvage. There was | 
a tragedy at the time of the loss in the death of | 
the English sailors who tried to succor the crew | 


|in bright drapery move slowly by. Old kings 


| be probable that the “ Needle” will rem 


rol until the English can decide wher 
in London Waterloo Place was the 
nated in 1820. But the stranger did no 
Forgetful of the proverb, Sir Gardner Wi 
the famous Egyptologist, apparently lo 
gift horse in the mouth, for he said that ¢ 
scriptions were so defaced that the ob 
hardly worth having. This, however 
gular reason for not bringing it to Lon 
placing it, for it was intended to rais« 
commemoration of any Thothmes or § 
King, but in memory of Sir Ralph Ab: 
and other English soldiers and sailors 
died in Egypt, and to their memory t} 
glyphics recording in an unknown lang 
known men and events did not seem to 
pensable. 

Obelisks are a small family, but it 


| owned that they are great travellers. On 
he loves. This is the fair view of it as a picture | 
of ordinary human life. But,as we look, the low | 


two are now known, of which twelve are in 
Florence has two, and Paris, Arles, and ( 


tinople one each, In England there ar 


four; and the fifth, now on its way to E 


and wintering at Ferrol, had already n 
| journey, from Heliopolis to Alexandria, 


place it is known to have rested for s 
turies. That two of them should have set 


| intended to set off, upon an ocean journey 


taneously is an unprecedented fact in the | 
of obelisks. Should the American voya 
made, the landing and transport of the i 
guest will be a curious spectacle. Unlik 
designed for England, it will commem 
men or events in the history of the count 
will be a singularly interesting relic of an 
art and civilization, remote from all nati 
ciation of country and climate. It will pr 
disappoint general expectation becaus 
moderate height and simplicity of form 

It is a singular fact that while, as we 
stand, but little money has been collected for 
Zartholdi statue, the sum necessary to b 
obelisk was pledged at once by an individua 
Whatever may be said of the Frenchiness of 1 
proposed statue in the harbor, it would 
edly have a certain historic significance, fo 
relations of France and the United States 
most friendly during the great contest for o1 
independence. A statue of America made by a 
Frenchman, and in some sense a gift from France 


| to America, would have an interest and a “ reasor 


for being.” But an Egyptian obelisk in a squa 
of the city would be but a curious estray. It 
would, indeed, be full of interest. The loiter 
would find himself floating away, as he gazed, to 
a realm of awe and mystery. Palm-trees wou 


| hang by a river-brink and Sakias sigh. 


would plod heavily along, and dusky-faced figures 
and mummied Pharaohs would turn to. him weird 
ly, like the ghosts of Hudson’s men to Rip Van 
Winkle, and unknown birds spread brilliant wings 


|} and float away in a radiant sky. Whoever had 


seen Egypt would see it again as he beheld the 
obelisk, and he who had not crossed the sea 
would have a vague and alluring foreshowing of 
all that Egypt is. The magic spell of the obelisk 
would be complete. The mountain would have 
come to Mohammed. 
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ading a book as CLARENCE CooK’s 
House Beautiful (Scribner, Armstrong, 
first thought is not 


ia 


sucn 
the at all respecting 


estions. It is a mat 


bility of his st 
lite secondary consideration whether they 
not. 

1 until lately intensely prosaic, 


some and 
+} 


hat in a majority of 


in people need is new 


We 
, homes of the middle class, ta 


venture to say 
king town 
ry together, there is either no concep 


always outruns all previous estimates ; 


The first thing this intense- | 


better | 


self into the hands of the average upholsterer, 
had } 


cast. 


or 
urchased hap-hazard without design or fore- 

The former met 
en barbaric elevanc e 


hod gives a bizarre and oft 
1 immense cost, which 
the latter 
method puts into the parlor an upholsterer’s men 
agerie—a lable 


it al 


combination of irreconcilal articles 


which are only kept together by being caged with 


iin the walls of one room 


ver of the possibility of an artistic home, | 


To 


a, to give 


eption of what art in the home is. 
a longing, to start the latent ide 


sewife a notion that a carpet, four chairs, | 


nda centre table do not constitute a well 
| room: that tl 


1ere is a possible art unity 


lining-room, bedroom, or library as truly 
cathedral or a picture ; that, in a word, fur 
sa real work of art—this is to lay a need- 
on for better things in 
This certainly Mr 
art-blind who does not get at least a 


American li 


iatl 


ire Cook has done. 
he 
ing notion of comfort and art combined 

He must be 


illustrations, 


nnumerable 


> { 
SPOFFORD’S Art 


Deco 


and Brothers) 


Mrs. Harrret Prescort 
ration Applied to Furniture (Harpe 
eround which hever 
ersed, at least with any thing like equal full 
Art, like literature, has a hi and de 
ations, like words, have a meaning imparted to 


has been before 


covers a 
tra 


ness, story: 


| them by the asseciations which cluster about then 


t is, for this reason, as impossible to create a 


| wholly new stvle of decoration, either interior « 


fe | 


ly deficient in the imaginative faculty who | 


yt get more than a glimmering notion from 
He writes in a delightful vein, 
il without seeming so tobe. We lose our 
in his pages, and wander through his //ouse 
tiful without at al 
erusal, whether it is practicable for us to 
this beauty or any part of it in our own 

B 

s us that his suggestions are more prac- 
in those of most books of this general 
He has an eye to economy; 

rt. We are inclined sometimes to suspect 

» does not fully and experimentally know 
gencies implied by the existence of a fam- 

f small children. They make rapid havoc of 
ts of virtw, and would convert his artistic 


k’s pages. 


| caring to inquire, on the 


verusal 


ut a second and more careful } 


two eyes to 


ing-room” into a very inartistic nursery in no 


, if it were given up, as he proposes, “ to the 
ind children in the daytime.” 


Some of his | 


cestions indicate that he has not always made | 


‘ful estimates of actual expenses. He advo- 
s wood floors; he mistaken in thinking 
n so costly that we need to resort to putty, 
paint, and shellac on a pine floor to make it en- 
A hard-wood floor laid on the first floor 
pine, provided you are content with a plain 


is 


lurable, 


| ings are represented is marvellous, 


ittern—mere strips of ash or black-walnut—is | 


far more economical than a good carpet, costs but 
ttle more at the outset, and never needs repla- 

g. It is far better than the wood carpeting in 
every point of view except beauty for the first 
ear. These, however, are, after all, points on 
which opinions of even those skilled in such mat- 
ters will differ; they are of minor importance. 
In the main, Mr. Cook is careful to keep constant- 

in mind the need of economy; and the house- 


holder who in furnishing his house uses this trea- | 
as a guide, not infallible, but suggestive, and | 


ise 


exercises a rigorous self-restraint in limiting his 


ideals by his purse, will not be necessarily led | 


nto extravagances, and will have furniture not 
only more tasteful, but more useful, more dura- 


ble, and more comfortable than if he had put him- | States. 


in a generation, that shall have warmth 
to creat 


1 possess all the ce pth and the 


external, 


significance, as it would be a lan 
} 


10uU 
noul 


and re 


guage which s 
inflections of meaning imparted to it by a litera 
ture extending from the days of Chaucer to those 
Mrs Spofford’s book is based on 
a recognition of this simple and fundamental prin- 
iple. She traces out the history of decoration 
as applied to furniture. She shows at once i 
development and its significance. She invests it 
She furnishes the 


f Longfellow 


ts 


with its true historic meaning. 
information which ought to prevent our decora- 
tors, who are too often uncultured mechanicians, 
from falling into their often ludicrous anachro- 
nisms ; their ill-assorted marriages of dissonant 
their combinations of the sixteenth cen- 
tury with the nineteenth, or the Japanese with 
the English, French, or German art language. Ow 
art decorations are not merely spoiled by provin 


symbols ; 


cialism, they are for the most part a patois, either 
unmeaning or absolutely absurd in their meaning 
to those « apable of interpreting them. The social 
world will owe no small debt of gratitude to any 
instructor who can even inaugurate a reform in 
this respect. The illustrations in this volume are, 
in the fineness of their finish, admirable speci 
mens of what modern wood- ngraving can accom- 
plish. The fineness with which some of the carv- 
It need not 
be added that Mrs. Spofford’s style is worthy of 
her theme, perfect of its kind. 
effects, and is never startling or 


If she never pro- 
duces climactic 
sensational, she never falls below the standard 
of an unblemished culture in thought and in ex- 
pression. 

Pottery and Porce lain of all Times and Nations, 
by WintiaM ©. Prime, LL.D. (Harper and Broth- 
ers), is a marvellous monument of enthusiastic 
research. Its existence is explained by the open- 
ing sentence of the Introduction: “ Every man 
and woman should have a hobby.’ Pottery and 
porcelain Dr. Prime’s hobby. They 
have furnished with for years 
His ec famous among the American 
enthusiasts in this department. It must be a 
peculiar satisfaction to him to see the hobby re- 
garded with increasing respect by an inereasing 
number of cultured people. “Ten years ago,”’ 
Dr. Prime tells us, “there were probably not ten 
collectors of pottery and porcelain in the United 
To-day tl are perhaps ten thousand.’ 


constitute 
him 
is 


recreation 


plleetion 


ay ere 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Nor is this increase of interest a “ fever,” such as 
lica icts the American people ; at least 
3 not nor even chiefly this. It is on 
oft the s that inereasir y art cuiture which 
‘ es ( lithograph out by means of chro 
ys beginning to crowd out the cheaper chro 
by means of photographs and engravings, is 
with loa ¢ away from the intolerable 
lors of tl upholsterers to Eastlake pat 
te ind is returning from the l simplicity 
f monotonous white upon our tables to the col 
ed wares of our ancestors, who in this respect 
vere wiser and more cultured than we. It is not, 
wever, every rider of hobbies who knows how 
talk about them; there are, indeed, few riders 
of hobbies who do. Dr. Prime is an exception to 
general rule that too much knowledge unfits 
man to be a teacher No man who had not a 
P| 


fe-long familiarity with the subject could have 
vccumulated the mater in this book; no one 
who was not by genius and education an editor 
could have put it in a form so comprehensible to | 
those wholly unacquainted with the subject. “ 
ive written,” says Dr. Prime, “on the theory that 


» reader knows nothing even of the rudiments 





of the art This is a very simple thing to say, 
an equally diffi thing to do. Dr, Prime 
lly has done it. It requires no knowledge of 
1e subject to understand him, and no enthusiasm 
n the subjeet to be interested in him. We had 
occasion, on returning from the great Exposition 
n Philadelphia, summer before last, to look up, in 
itolerably large and well-furnished private library, 








the subject of pottery and porcelain. We turned 
over the pages of several popular cyclopedias and 
ne or two popular histories of art, in a vain en 
ivor to get a clear understanding of the differ 
hetween the various sorts of pottery and 

lain, and the meaning of the terms then re- 
peated with endless iteration in the newspapers 
s, porcelain, et X We 

found the same term used with different mean 
vs not only by different writers, but by the same 


writer, and abandoned our quest for exact defini 





Lience, majolica, ceran 


tions in despair. These Dr. Prime affords in an 
ope ning chapter, while he at the same time ex 
plains both the faults in the actual nomenclature 
ind their historic origin. He then takes up the 
history of pottery and porcelain, and traces i 


it 
through its successive stages, ancient and mod 
ern, from the days of the flood to the preser 
lay He carries us through the art treasures of 
Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Greece, Etruria, 


Rome, China, Japan, India, the aborigines of 
North America, and all the European nations 


He indicates the essential charac 








eristies of each 
era and each school He vives some practical 
lirections to the purchaser whether of wares for 
domestic use, for wall ornament, or for cabinet 
collections. Finally, he devotes over eighty pages | 
to an illustrated list of the trade or artists’ marks 
on different pottery—a list which constitutes a | 
lirectory to the purchaser or the student. Dr. 
Prime disavows any thought of superseding or | 


even rivalling the elaborate works of some pred 


ecessors in England and France; but certainly 
there is nothing in American literature to com 


pare with this vol 





in either comprehensive- 
: | 





ness or painstaking accuracy; and we do not 
think that for the general reader any English 
work equals it in 1 y and interest. It is very | 
fully illustrated 
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Almost the only criticism we have to off 
Dr. Macpvrr’s life of Christ for the you 
very unfortunate titlke— Brighter than t 
(Robert Carter and Brothers). We exp 
such a title a book of pious musings or of ¢ 
gant fancies, or should have expected 
the author’s name. He has, in fact, gi 
life of Christ of singular simplici 





y. Itis 
ed for readers of an age varying 


nerha 
perh: 
ten to sixteen, though it would be listened 
interest by younger children if read aloud t 
by the mother. It is exactly what its sub-tit 


indicates, “* A Life of our Lord for the ¥ 
not a treatise on either metaphysics, the « 
of revealed religion, or archwology and g 
phy, nor a series of sermons with the life of ( 
for a text. Dr. Macduff’s visit to the Holy | 
and his description of localities from persor 
membranee give a color of realism t 


to th 
narrative. The illustrations are sixteen 
ber, full page, and of ideal subjects. 

We have come to look every year for Os 
heliotypes in the fall as we look to the 
for their brilliant colors, or in spring for the 
ly flowers. The Toschi, Raphael, and Child ] 
in Pictures are followed this year by the J/ 
(Gallery and the Faed Gallery (J. R. Osgood 
Co.). Each of these volumes, a handsome « 


contains twenty-four heliotype engravings 
lette rpress comprises biographical sketches of t 
artists and descriptions of the engravings 

heliotype is perhaps a little uncertain ; thi 
little unevenness in the pictures ; they are 1 
the best. Now and then there is a little 

tinctness 





s in the grays of “ Train up a ¢ 


|the Wav it should go,” or the backgro 


“ Asleep ;” and we believe the engravers ; 
skeptical respecting any process which of 
self as a substitute for the engraver’s burin. | 
there is a softness and sometimes a d« 





certain of these pictures which no work or 
could rival The best of them equal th 
best photograph in its peculiar effects. W¢ 
whether any wood-engraving would com] 
vorably with the delicacy of the work 
counterpane in “ Awake,” or the silk covet 
** Asleep,” or the general softness of coloring and 
the exquisite gradations of light and shade 
most any one of these pictures. 

J.R. Osgood and Co. also add to their prey 
list several illustrated books—Christmas books 
save that they will have a longer than a Christ 
mas life. Among them are a library edition of 
Holmes’s Poems, red line, with steel portrait and 


illustrations, uniform with their previous library 


editions of Longfellow and Whittier; the Scarlet 
Letter, a ved-line edition, with twenty-nine illus 
trations drawn by Mary Hallock Foote, who keeps 
up the reputation which she acquired by her i! 
lustrations of the “ Hanging of the Crane” and 
‘““Mabel Martin ;” an illustrated edition of Fr 
thiof’s Suga, a poem recently described in thes 
pages; and Christmas-tide, containing Longfel 
low’s “ Excelsior,” Whittier’s “ River-Path,” Low 


lell’s “The Rose,” and Aldrich’s “ aby Bell.” 





These are also published in separate volum« 
The whole are illustrated by M‘Entee, Moran, Gif 
ford, Miss Curtis, Mary Hallock Foote, and other 


| well-known artists, and the volume may fairly be 
regarded as taking rank with the illustrated 


poems, from the same house, of the last two or 
three seasons. We note with special pleasure 





EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
Miss Curtis in “ Baby Bell 


tures are as exquisite in co 


K Ol 


ijrawing as they are pure and 
Fisuer’s Beq 
s Hamuin’s Among the T obert hristianity I , Armstrong, and Co.) is 
1 Brothers) is the very rom: of h iluable addition to theological literature. T 
3 a book such as no tourist, trav ror | bo msists of three 3: first, an examination 
resident could have written—su as, ondition the an Roman world, 
any even of those who have mac including both heathen an h society, into 
home f the same’space of time hich Christianity entered, and in which it first 
duce. In 1837 Dr. Hamlin was appoint- ishe lf; second, an examination of the 
American Board of Commissioners for | New Testament third | 
Missions to take charge of a high school I 
tantinople, and give himself he work 
ition in the Ottoman Empire. 
ere, making Turkey his home 
During this thirty-five 
wry in no ordinary sense of the m. | Spirit it utside t limits of 
,ot only seen, he has been an active par- | al rap ‘hristianity, and quote 
the great movements which have | approva e d ition oO t Martyr 
y the most dramatic empire in Eu-| “ Christ was ~ 
[he schools which he founded, the text ig enlighten 
ble, because 


which he introduced, and the methods of 
which. he employed, culminating in the iminating, ace 
College, have revolutionized the ¢ met he rbal and ier differences in the 
system of the Ottoman Empire. The ol li nt accounts furnished by the different gos 
ire now not to be seen, exce] n ec pel h ri nt, ! ynizes the probable 
y inaccessible portions of the empire. | use by the sac write! different traditions, 
» was equalled by his “‘s on- | from ¢ , nat and npilation of which 
;’ his persevering faith and hope were | tl nts were ‘ thus recognizes, as 
than one instance a match f | ish rd, a fifth or o spel, from which certainly 
He persistently an itientl the synoptics, and perhaps als hn, drew to a 
Turkish government for year g : en maintains the doctrine 
ver abandoning his hope or intermit- | of moral inspirat ivainst that of verbal or even 
mportunity, before btained the final | of plenary piration i cognizes the reality 
to build the college, fighting suecessfully | of the mu he lays no such stress upon 
d Jesuit combined. He founded a| them as many of tl i logists have done 
nill and revolutionized Turkish bread-| he evidently regards them rath an authen 
he ousted two incompetent physicians | tication of Christ 1 o the willing be 
British military hospital in the Crimean | liever 


{ 
the contractors and drove them from | tion of th olute t Take it all in all, 


han ¢ i o | ited for the convik 
invented and constructed a washing hi n admirable work, thorough in its schol 
to wash clothing so filthy and infested | arship, cial an indid in its spirit, compa 
min that not even Greek washer-wome! gl inating nor eloquent in its style, 
1 touch it, put through three thousand arti i iwking o1 varmth and glow of feeling and 
lay, and so revolutionized the sanitary cor -oloring m iation to make it as popular w 
the hospitals ; he introduced into Turk¢ ay { rs i it wil eful to prole ssional 


1 medicine, and proved its value in hun- 
ind thousands of cases—a medicine now ‘he fir k of Gold (Harper 
] , | 


ized, not indeed as an absolute specific, | and rs), b ’. TROWBRIDGE, are all, i 

is a valuable friend in this direst of pesti- | fact, whi n srmed, llads. The first, a 
These are some of the features of this | Christmas story, gives tith the book; it is a 
of history ; they are enough, perhaps, to | g nel ian Christmas story. The s¢ 

ite its gene! il character. Incidentally Dr. | ond, “ h I ] ie i ng Boat,” is of 


} 


in has given a very thorough though a very | a ial length, : lly Il finished 
ef survey of the Turkish constitution, both | The hree ar I he fi two are 

and religious. Having rked undei parables, without a didactic interpretation. Both 
tical constitution and witnessed the changes ire gi 1 j J we; and > n not but 

it by the progress of the last thirty- | w sh that e author had illuminated the deatl 
t only | bed of Charles Masters, in t ie first, with a gle i 


years, he is abundantly able to give no 
theory of Mohammedanism, but its practical | of Christian hope, and had brought wild Ben, in 
ration, and he does so certainly without un- | the second, to son ing better than “ rage in his 


t prejudice against it. He corrects some errors | heart,” and the “ thort ywn of sorrow, vain re 
] i” t I r of both poems is 


t uncommon in books of travel and in popular | gret it m mean ) 
mpends. His chapters on “‘ Mohammedan Law” | not lessened—possibly t any hearts it will be 
id on “Islam” afford by far the most perfect | strength i—by the despair in which they cul 
int of Mohammedanism, in both its civil and | minat r. Trowbrid is a true ballad-singer, 
f 


eligious aspects, with which we have ever met. | a ah rder; a singer of real life, but 


Dr. Hamlin’s style is unpretentious ; he is singu- | n vulgar nor profane. The book is finely il 


larly free from every semblance of garrulity or | lustrat 1, an ill make a handsome addition to 
egotism; he leaves no suspicion on the reader’s | the sto k of Christmas literature, as well as to the 


mind of exaggeration or overcoloring; but he | increasin rary of American illustrated song 
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310 HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
We select from our table a few of the host of | ir 


tense and exciting in action than R 
books for children which the season produces. 


| skillful in analysis of character than T] 
The Children’s Songs, illustrated (Harper and but not less charming as a novelist than ; 
Brothers), we described last month; no need to | In his illustrated edition of Bryant's The } 
more than put it here with its comp wnions.—Au of Years (G. P. Putnam’s sons), Mr. W poe) 
tobiographies of animals are always difficult to | who is both designer and engraver, has » 
manage, but Eamty Huntiscton Miter has suc- | ; 
ceeded admirably in Captain Fritz, his Friends 
and Adventures (E. P. Dutton and Co.). It really | there is—some lack of creative imaginatioy 
s what its publishers declare it to be, one of the | tain monotony of design, reproduced in t} 
brightest of books. If Mrs. Miller has not a won- | cessive illustrations, and some of the sma 
lerful insight into real dog nature (of that we| tures are lacking in fineness and d« 


a thoroughly unique composition. Indi, 
is its characteristic. There may be—w; 





Vi 
can not judge), she has a wonderful knack at} Linton always being strongest and best 
telling just how a “performing” dog might very | production of striking effects, with room f 
well feel— The Little Brown House (E. P. Dutton | and large treatment. But there is beaut 
and Co.) is by Mrs. D. P. Sanrorp, who has dem- | execution, feeling in the conception, and | 
onstrated her ability to interest the really little | the design ; and the monotone is, in part 
folks by her Pussy Tiptop Stories and her Rose | that of a constantly recurring theme w 
lale Books of previous seasons. For those chil- | stant variations. 
dren who have the unspeakable misfortune to We can not think that such a novel ] 
live in town, the next best thing to a removal is 


| Story of Avis (J. R. Osgood and Co.) is altog 
« book like this, which transports them in imag- | 
ination into the country.— The Doings of the Bod- 
ey Family in Town and Country, of last year, de- | have been made on some of her other writ 
serves and has a sequel in 7'he Bodleys Telling | No one will accuse her of slighting her w 
Stores (Hurd and Houghton). The author has | this her last publication. There are no « 
an odd imagination—a little freaky and wild, but | passages in it, no marks of haste, no writ 
very original. From the Chinese cover to “ The | the market, no hurry-scurry to catch the fall t 
End” the book is, like its predecessor, thorough- | It is fully finished in all its parts, sometimes | 
ly unique. Stories, moralizing, description, verse, | haps a little too finely finished, as thoug 
song, and pictures are curiously mixed together | language of passionate feeling had been fas 
in a kaleidoscope, every turn of which affords aj with too great a thought of artistic perf 
new surprise. Porter and Coates have culled | But it is the product of a true poet, of on 
from the writings of Miss Alcott, the Cary sisters, 
Mary N. Prescott, and others a sort of scrap-book | of woman too, if not into the heart of man. A 
of prose and poetry, with 136 illustrations, enti- | is a fine character; Philip Ostrander is except 
tled Happy Days. It is a kind of children’s com- | ally and unnaturally weak. The story is i 
monplace-book The selections are well made.— 
Two distinctively Sunday books are 7he Sunday 
Kvening How, by Mrs. Sanrorp (E. P. Dutton 
and Co.), and Dear Old Stories Told Once Moré 
xy Farra Latrwer (American Tract Society). 
each Bible stories are told. 


wholesome story. Miss ELizaBeru Stuart P; 
| has certainly taken to heart the criticisms 


| sees into the heart of nature—sees into thi 


| ly though purely passionate and dramatic 
passion may not be untrue to nature altogetl 
| but it is at least open to question whether this 
, | the kind of interior experience which it is d 
In | ble that our young girls should have portrayed be. 
In the former the | fore them as the ideal of true love.— Carita (Hat 
stories are strung on a single thread—Uncle Os- | per and Brothers), Mrs. OttrHant’s last novel, is 
wald tells them to the little folks—and the illus- | also one of her best. It affords an effective dra 
trations are miscellaneous, mainly cuts borrowed 


matic indictment of the doctrine of euthanasia 


from other sources, and adapted to the narrative | the philosophy that it is right to put a h 


by editing more or less skillful. In the latter 


ther 


it is told simply, and the illustrations are wholly 
of Bible scenes. They are exceptionally good 


e is no attempt to add any such element of 
extraneous interest. Each Bible story is distinct, 


being out of misery, as one would put a brute out 
of his, when relief is otherwise impossible.  T! 

misery that many are thrown into by the applica 
tion of this doctrine, by the suicide of Mrs. Beres 
ford, really furnishes the turning-point to the plot 








All these books are handsome in binding and il- | so far as this story can be said to have a | 
lustration, and are attractive gift books 


The | Like all Mrs. Oliphant’s stories, its interest is quit 
children’s stories are innumerable. 


We can not | independent of any constructive skill in the au 
so much as mention them, nor attempt to discrimi-| thor. She is a picture painter, and her pictures 
nate without injustice. They come chiefly from are all finished with minute accuracy in detail 
Dodd and Mead, the American Tract Society, Car- | There are, however, some scenes of decidedly mors 
ter and Brothers, and Lee and Shepard. dramatic power in this story than we are accus 
Of Harpers’ publications especially appropriate | tomed to look for in Mrs. Oliphant’s usually qu 
to the season, not heretofore mentioned, it must | etly moving narratives. 

suffice to recall briefly the Doré’s illustrated _An- } The Wings of Courage (Putnams) is a book of 
ient Martner, of last year; the Contemporary Art | fairy stories, three in number, adapted from t! 
in Europe and the Caricature and other Comic | French. 


They are quite as full of entertaining 
irt adventure as the most sensational of the modern 
school of American novelettes, far more imagina 
different schools of art; and the library editions of | tive, and vastly more healthful in tone.—/ats 

| 


, mentioned in previous issues in these pages, 
and both of them fine art collections of entirely 





modern novelists, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
Thackeray, and William Black. 


and many readers will weleome, a good edition of 


(Putnams) is vivacious in style, and is intended 
We welcome, | to carry with it a moral against carelessness. If 
the method of cure had been a little less severe, it 
the stories of Black, who is perhaps less skillful |} would arouse less sympathy for the at first un 
in dramatic construction than Wilkie Collins, less | fortunate but finally cured Patsy, and so would 
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to do more good to those who st#nd in | Betty is a most naturs ] acter, and the st 
1 of its te ichings —The Giant-ki er, by | is the romance of truth.—Frolice and Her Frie 
0. E. (Carters), is the first of two stories,| (American Tract Society) is for rat} young 
ts title to the volume which contains | children rs. Burts makes it serve as a me 
3 an allegory, in which, however, the | dium I » useful and healthful religiou 
r of story is so very thin that he must | instructior ‘he friends are both human and 
tupid child indeed who does not reco animal pets.—E.iis Gray characterizes in het 
cinal moral underneath. A. L ; charming poetical prefa he id volume of 
the field of modern fiction seem like an | the “ Long Ago Series ke Cedars (Lockwood, 
d preacher, with his knee-buckles, | Brooks, and Co.) 


stiff white choker, and his professional “ And that 


air, in a modern assembly of minis Your gong 
r castomary fatigue uniform.—The For the lif 
ews are alwavs entertaining story And 
kherry Jam (Carters), by Miss Jo-| The charm of the ry i ) mosphere 
I is a story of children’s charity; | of love that one hes in it, and that makes it 
erhaps, provoke others to attempt a like | a book not less useful n 1an inspiring 
of love. There is a little more of the ldren.—His Grandchild (Carters), an En 
ement than is usual in Miss Mathew’ ish reprint, is very simple in structure—a story 
Jack Granger's Cousin (Carters) is one | of child sorrow and child courage, one that might 
est of Jutta MATHEW’s stories in- | have been simply transcribed ft real life, on 
specially for boys, but it is equally good | that will inspire the heart of old and young witl 


for girls, and the mothers will find it fas- | greater sympathy for the poor.—Another reprint 
A 


f they once begin it The interest of the is %ep Behind the Scenes (Carters), a story of 


rather in its power over the moral feel a strolling company of pl ivers, pathetic but not 
n in any remarkable adventures or ex ragic, relieved from absolute gloom by the radi 
t.—SarauH E. CHESTER is one of our best | ance a Christian faith and hope that shines 
rs for children Betty and Her Cousin | through an atmospl hicl 
American Tract Society) is a capital story. | unspeakably sad 


iere which otherwise would be 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. even in the of Saturn, which has the most 
{ omy.—On October 2, Palisa, of Pola, } eccentric figure of any of the planets, the outline 
red Asteroid No. 176, being his tenth mi-| of the geometric shadow on the plane of the ring 
net. On October 11 No. 177 was discov- | is sensibly a right line. The apparent convexity 
y Dr. C. H. F. Peters, this being his twenty- | of the bounding line of this shadow toward the 
th minor planet. On September 14 a faint | centre of Saturn has then to be explained from 
was discovered by Coggia, of Marseilles: | conditions other than geometrical 
October 2 a brighter one, having a small The question of the relative goodness of re 
was discovered by Tempel, of Florence | flectors and refractors has some light thrown 
ir. C. Powalky has reduced all of Lacaille’s | upon it by recent observations of the satellites of 
itions of stars (about 400 in number) tak-| Mars. These were both easily seen and meas 
th the altitude instruments both at the Cape | wed in a refractor of 12 inches aperture. The 
f Good Hope and at Paris. By introducing new | outer satellite has been certainly seen with a re 
the latitude, refraction, and corrections | fractor of 7 inches. With an 18-inch silvered 


y: } 
} 


ivision errors of the instruments, he has | glass reflector, Kev, of Hereford, was barely abk 


( 
ible to bring excellent agreement between | to see the outer satellite when its exact position 
Paris and Cape observations with both sex-| was known. At Marseilles the outer satellite has 
ind sector. The results appear to be com- | been observed with a refractor, but neither of the 
| of 31 inches 
poch chosen is 1750.0. | aperture, “on account of diffused light in the 
the Astronomische Nachrichten Marth con- | field.’ The silvering of this mirrot has, however, 

his very complete ephemeris of the five | deteriorated through age With the six-foot re 
satellites of Saturn. He notes the desira- | flector of Lord Rosse the outer satellite alone was 
y of observations of the conjunctions of Mi-| seen up to September 20, and “not well enough 
with the ends of the ring. It may be worth | to measure it.” As far as has been reported, not 

le to note in this place the times of siderea/ | a single reflector has even seen the inner satellite 
lution of the five inner satellites adopted by Huggins has succeeded in photographing the 

1 They are, Mimas, 0 d. 22 h. 37m. 8.268.: spectrum of Mars 

cladus, 1 d. 8 h. 53 m. 6.86 s.; Tethys, 1 d. 21 The Results of Observations of Shooting-Stars, 
m. 25.96 s.; Dione, 2 d.17 h. 41 m. 9.33} from 1833 to 1875, by the late Dr. Heis, of Min 
Ithea, 4 d. 12 h. 25 m. 11.87 s | ster, has just been published. It comprises D1 
Hall, of Washington, has an investigation of | Heis’s own observations for forty-three years at 
the outline of the shadow of a planet projected | the observatory of which he was director. Ac 
on any plane, first, for the case where the lumi-| cording to Nature, it gives the times of occur 
nous and opaque bodies are both spherical, and | rence and the points of first and last appearance 
Sec ond, where the opaque body is supposed to be | of 13,000 meteors, f pllowed by a partial discussion 

an ellipsoid of revolution. The conclusion is that | of the results and catalogues of radiant points. 


e in precision with Bradley's observations. | two has been seen with the reflector 
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Professor Young, of Princeton, has invented a | 


ronomical ¢ locks, 





cain Spe 
4 


fy . 4 
ctroscopic 
i 


*Astronomi 


-1 pamphlet of fifty 
one pages, peer Pcotad plates, It is a sketch of 





t 
the founding of the oe of the Roman 
| , y fi 





pamphlet, prepared a Assist ant 








U i 0, on 
Standard Public Time,” “ for distribution among 
thos rested in a common standar d of public 


lar to Ne 


1 
: F 
shout New England,” and also a cireu 
vy England cities, ete te 


same sub- 


ject If the public re ally value an accurate 
standard time, they can now easily obtain it from 
the observatories f Harvard Coll re, Albany, 
Washington, Pittsbu 





rch, Cincinnati, Ann Arbor, 


pears h are ready to furnish it at a moderate 





expense 
A very complete | ibliography of 
memoirs on the “Method of Least Squares” 
ighty-one pages) has just been published by 
Pro fessor Merrit nan, of Yale College 
ie progress of Meteorology is now seen to be 
so dependent on the prompt formation and study 
of daily weather maps, and this work is so ma- 
terially assisted by the use of the electric tele 
raph, that we are not surprised to find combined 


In one person Mr. Charles Todd, of Adelaide, 


books and 











| the various positions of govern 
ment astronomer, meteorologist, and director of 
the post-office and telegraph lines. In this last 
eapacity Mr. Todd has been able to greatly fur 
r the extension of the telegr: iph, ind its util 
ization in weather study and predictions. Sine 
January, 1876, he has published regularly the 


weather observations from about eig hty stations, 


most of which send in daily reports by telegrapl 


¢ 
the 


of details 
ve to the climate of the interior of Australia, 
which has hith 
known region. 


of South Australia,” contains a mass 





en to meteorologists an un- 


The organization of the meteorological system 
of India, which was effected in 1873, and by which 
Blanford, of Calcutta, was made government re 


porter for the who 








try, promises to result in work of the highest im 


portance in the progress of both observ: itional | 
, 





and philosophical meteorology. We have already 
had oc ision to refer to the valuable studies into | 
the origin of the cyclones of the Bay of Bengal 
The first official publications of the Calcutta office 
consist of the Ft og the Year 1875. and Vol 
I. of the Indian M ological Memoirs. The for 
mer, a quarto of 387 pages, contains the details 
of the observations at 88 full and 198 rair 








+ 


tions, a 





nd a general review of the atmospheric 


in Roma, 
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mometers placed at the altitudes Ot tw 
and four feet conduce to the 
greatest irregularities are, however, m: 
ascensions to considerable h ights 


same res 


a 
more knowledge on th 


IS Subject ls great 
desired. 
The connection b tween 


ill ae been dis¢ 


SOL 
issed so actively { 
d into a position 
prom inence in relation to the ot 
tors that affect the climate 


as to have been force 








ot any loca 
subject can only be prope rly studied 
observations from the whole earth in an 
and we are not surprised to find that 


writer, Mr. Hill, has shown that the data { 





can be twisted into proving either a may 
a minimum of rain for each maximum 
spots, the truth being that a change in t 
heat produces opposite effects in two 
whose geographical conditions are aissil 
Perhaps the greatest boon possi to 
upon Ceylon and India will be the resto 
jthe ancient system of tanks and irrig 
which, a thousand years ago, the desola 
| fects of a sc arcity of water were almost co 
ly averted. Similar tanks will at some f{ 
day doubtless be introduced into our own W 


erm country 


h. | 
His pamphlet entitled, “‘ Observatory and Climate | 


e of this most extensive coun- | 


| was snow and hydrochloric acid, the 


In Physics, Mallet has published a pa 
the density of solid mercury, the ey 


i 
investigation having been conducted 





care. il specifie-gravity fl V 
pared of glass, whose capacity at 4° C 


ti >: tee both by direct and indirect cal 
to be 59.7311 grams. The freezing mixtu 
temper 
were determined by an alcohol thermom« 
ified by comparison, and the weighings wer 
on a Becker balance. In the experiment 558.9 
grams pure mercury were placed in the flask, y 
was filled with alcohol whose co-effi ient Ot ex} 
sion was known, the whole placed in the fi 
mixture, the mercury frozen, the alcohol bro 
exactly to the mark, the temperature noted 
flask set aside to a equire the temperatu 

A \ 


2 was obtained as 


balanee case, ¢ leane i, a bape 1 weigh 
result, the number 14. 
resenting the ay of solid 
fusing-point, 


mercury at 
38.85° U., referred to water at 
point of maximum density, 4° C., taken as w 

Stearn and Swan have improved the Spr 
air-pump by closing the reservoirs at top and 


tom, so that no pressure is exerted on the surfa 
of the mercury by the external atmosphere. | 
consequence the fall tube may be very n 
shortened without impairing the efficiency of t 
instrument. On beginning exhaustion, the 1 
cury rr servoir at top is filled, and closed 


| stopper, and by means of a small exhaust 


phenomena during the year, as shown by monthly | 


maps 


memoirs bv Blanford on tl 


the winds and barometer, and on the climate of 
Kas! vat 

In a communication to the French Association 
at Havre, Glaisher gave a e results of all his ob 


servations in balloons upon the decrease of tem 
titude. He finds an in- 
the night-time, and a more rapi 
decrease during the daytime than is usually ac 
cepted. Eleven years of observations upon tl 


l 
perature of air with al 
creast luri ig 


eY 
1er 





The second publication contains important 
ie diurnal variations of | 


syringe, attached to the lower reservoir, a ¢ 
siderable portion of the air is removed from t 
receiver to be exhausted, and the pressure 
the mercury in the lower reservoir is materi 


| reduced. The flow of the mercury in the pu 


| completes the exhaustion rapidly. With a fall 


tube only nine or ten inches long, a small vac 


}um tube furnished with aluminum wires se] 


| rated by a quarter inch was exhausted in twelv 


minutes so perfectly that an induction coil giv 


| ing half-inch sparks in air failed to produce th 


slightest Juminosity. 


‘Olivier has observed the curious phenomenon 
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end of a bar of s 
ind sevent\ to eighty 
nst 1 revolving grind 1 
» bar at its middle point, the other at 
middle portion remai te cold, 
arthest from the stone becomes 
rhis appears 


alol 


ubie centim 
ams of powder 
electric spark 
nplete ly fused into a sti 
l-out mass 
Iphide was 
iad lost 0 
nents in which a minute 
n the powder chamber 
1 conical 


not 


imen of ¢ 
berland, the cavity bei 
2.5 wide, and 1 deep, ¢ | ( the pu 
lich was a adily mobil subble rigin ollow | iel Whittlesey’ 
experiments which he made upon this | posure o ids, Mr. . xly, of 
Herent temperat 
ly water 
has sought to de 
of the difference 
ice, and finds that i lue ry would ir 
ire at which the ice is for “Flint Jack” i 
it temperatures between 0 ) { The German 
as crystal, but when froze 
ind of less density, its cohesion being 
1. The causes of this whitish 
number—first, the presence of alr 
» ice, and second, the irregularity of 
s, which destroys its optical hom 
. current of air be passe | through 
e freezing, the ice is clear and | 


no matter how low the 


+] 


1 it is frozen. 
taing has published an extended memoir 
chemical aetion of light He concludes proved, ind alluded to the theori 
it on inorganic bodies the violet end of the | an example of hasty generalization 
1 as far as the green exerts a reducing, Zoolog: —It | I 
1 end an oxidizing, action, the latter being 
1; whence the total action of hit 
lucing. Between D and E th 
il action is zero. (2) That on org 
he action is an oxidizing one, continually 
g¢ from red to violet, being re prese nted 
e former and 3 in the latter, if that in 
be taken as 1. (3) That fluorescent rays \ ; 1 from the ovaries, 
mical work within the substance, trans- | anc for fore impregnation, phenomena 
¢ quinine, for example, into quinicine icating that the s« ntation of the yolk had 
heat accompanying the light does not affect | already ul Agassiz I hi rs in 
result, ar ly st F devi nt may be found 
rton and Perry, in a letter to Nature, show | in the ov 3 of the cod, whiting, and hak¢ 
the wire cage proposed by Maxwell as a pro- unfet r 
m against lightning is not satisfactory, by 
ing a case of lightning in a coal mine in In 
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confirmed by another French writet Bischoff 


found eggs in various stages of segmentation in 


ovaries of a virgin sow,and Hensen observed 





the same in the rabbit. Oellacher found that 
eggs laid by virgin hens undergo segmentation 
ind fo blastoderm while in the oviduct, and 
he reg 1 as a normal process Vogt says 
the unfertilized eggs of Firola,a mollusk, undergo 

ment n, and Quatrefages records the same 
‘ I n Unio Dr. Brooks concludes that 





the egg has in itself the power to form a new 

lual, although this power is never perfect- 
ly, and usuelly not at all, shown until develop- 
nent is excited by the influence of the spermatic 


its of the mal 





living ¢ todus have been received in a 


where they have been observed by Mr. E. P. Ram- 
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of genera vaguely or artificially defins 
also discovered African reptilian types i: 
| dian region. 


Additional information regarding the } 


| habits of Ornithorhynchus paradoxus, t} 


living state by the Australian Museum at Sydney, | 


sav, who writes to the Zoological Society of Lon- | 


don that their chief mode of progression is by 
waves of the tail, or by paddling with the pec- 
toral fins alone (without moving either their pos 
terior pair of fins or the tail). 
A lette1 

‘ tl Siberia, contains some new informa 
tion regarding the wild camel, obtained by Mr 
Harklotf from the reports of the native Tanguts 
It appears that tl 
the wild camel, an 


Tanguts and Kirgizes hunt 
eat its flesh and use the 
hair. It has two humps of nearly the same size 








the | 
wool, « 


It is darker, and with finer and softer 
id the color around the nose is much ciear 
er and paler than in the tame camel. It is to be 





from Dr. Otto Finsch, dated Saissan, | 


bill, has been sent to Professor Owen by ( 





Bennett. They live in burrows four 
inches in size, and the young, probably 
month old, were found in a chamber 
inches by ten inches and eight inches 
eter, containing a nest formed of dri 


reeds, and gum leaves. Three or fo 
chambers connect with one burrow. Yo 


taken measuring four and a half inch: 
tip of the tail, which had evidently never 
the water. They were fed for a few da 
milk sweetened with sugar and lukewarm. } 
these and the previous observations of M 
nett, Professor Owen infers that the } 
season of the duck-bill has a certain 
time. “They may bring forth in one 
few weeks earlier or later than in anotl! 
there seems to be a difference of a wee 
in this respect in the same river. But the 
of September, October, and November 


are 


in which there seems to be most chan 
| taining a pregnant Platypus. Of the b 
| season of the Echidna I have not yet r 
| satisfactory indications. It would seem 
| earlier in the year, as the young in the rud 
as the tame camel, but is larger and higher on | 


found 250 versts southeast from Saissan, in the | 


district of Kabano, part of the desert of Gobi. 


is the same as with the tame camel. The female 
produces in February or the beginning of March 
one calf, rarely two, and be: 





‘S$ young every year, 
whereas the tame camel brings forth only every 
two vears It is said not to be shy, and accord- 
ingly not difficult to obtain. 

A new species of crow, which is entirely white 
except on the head, neck, and wings, has been 
liscovered at the head of the Persian Gulf. It 
has been described and figured by Mr. Sclater in 
the Prox eedings of the Zoological Society of Lon 
don, and called the chaplain crow ( Corvus capel- 
lanus), the white feathers on the neck and breast 
resembling a surplice. 

Among recent papers on the mammals in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society is an essay 
on the Molossus bats, by G. E. Dobson, descrip- 
tions of new mammals collected by Professor 
Steere in the Philippine Islands, and descriptions 
of some new mammals from tropical America by 
Dr. Giinther, who also adverts to the presence of 
the genus Atherwra (A. africana) on the west 
coast of Africa. He has before drawn attention 


al pouch, described and figured in the 
sophical Transactions, 1865, page 671, was 
to have been found with the mother (w} 
captured) on the 12th of August. The me 
July might be the time favorable for obta 


| female Kehidna in the impregnated stat: 
They pair in the spring, and the time of gestation | 


Additional facts regarding the anatomy 
musk-deer have been published by Mr. A. H 
Garrod in the Zoological Society's Proce¢ 

Botany.—In the report of the progress 
condition of the Royal Gardens at Kew, | 


| the usual array of statistics, there is an 


f the useful plants recently introduced into t 


| British colonies, of the diseases to which t] 


fee-tree is liable, and a brief notice of « 
plants which have been used in the manuf 

of paper. From the report it appears that the new 
building for the herbarium is nearly complet 
and that the estimated number of specimens 
in the herbarium is now considerably over a 1 


lion, reckoning as one all the individuals of t 


to the occurrence on the coast of West Africa of | 


} 
f } 


fresh-water fishes previously considered to be ex- 
clusively typical of the Indian region. Thus the 

ippearance of the Atherura on the West Afri- 
can coast strongly confirms Mr. Wallace’s view 
that there is present among the mammals and 
birds of West Africa a special Oriental or even 
Malayan element. “Instances of this kind,” adds 
Dr. Giinther, “appear to me to be of infinitely 
greater weight in solving the problem of the 
mode of dispersion of animals over the globe (or 


their genesis) than deductions drawn from lists | 


same plant from the same locality. The physio 
logical laboratory endowed by Mr. Jodrell is fin 
ished, and has been used by Professor Ty: i 
his researches on Bacteria, and by Professor Bur 
don-Sanderson in his experiments on Dionea. 

In the Proceedings of the Swedish Royal Ac 
emy is a monograph of the alge of the west coast 
of Nova Zembla, by Dr. Kjellman. 

Reinke reports the discovery of the mode of 
fructification in Zanardinia, one of the Pha 
spore, in which he observed a conjugation 
swarm spores. 

In the Botanische Zeitung Kermer calls atte 
tion to Antennaria alpina, L., as affording 
other instance of parthenogenesis, shown by | 
observations at the Botanic Garden of Innspriick 

Klein, in a recent number of Flora, says that 





| he has been able to detect the presence of siev 


| 


cells in some species of Floridec. Such cells had 
not previously been supposed to exist in the low 
er cryptogams. 








1 on the Kansas Pacific, 


‘ é, Denver and Rio Grande, and Colorado 
railroad 
scheme for reclaiming a large area of 
1 land in what is known as the Everglades 
Florida appears to have gained favor, if the 
t can be credited that a company represent 
irge upit il has been formed for the purpos 
1 has employed an engineer to make prelim 
y surveys of the territory. The extent of re 
nable land is said to be about 5280 square 
es, much of which is estimated to be elevated 
e four or five feet above the level of the ocean 
se lands, once drained, would, it is represent 
i, secure to the State an enormous addition of 
| of almost inexhaustible fertility 
A seer of purifying iron by means of chlo- 
l ne has been devised by William Baker, of Shef 


] 1 





m to the action of chlorine (in the 
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bv hot 
Its of these 
thod of « 


tests were verv fa 











he me id punchit is W 
the statement | > 
,.: “The results of the t ta 
conclusive in proving, first, that the 
1 nuts possessed 1 much greater aver 
th. combined with greater rigidity and 
1 iformity, than was exhibited by 
ts, and t! the s 1] rity was 
ly manifested 






nd, that the 
eth nevet 





“das to hay 
ts to equal, and occa 


wld 
cold 





cimens of 
rable energ 
to 


work of 


conside 
1 railways 
East. The 
I inch of the 


connect 





P. 


initol m the 29th of Septembe 
Manitoba on the 29tl f Septem! 
ng ceremonies, which were parti 
the Governor-General. The Northern 
ompleted another section of its road 
from the Pacific, and is making active 
extend its line westerly from Dakota 
Southern Pacific has advanced eastwardly 


Railway Review 
at present being org 
lway in Chicago, under 
R 


1 Railway and i 
the ci 


{ similar project for 


th 





vn as e “ Brooklyn Cent 

Company,” appears have 

shape, the organization of the company 
en already effected. It is proposed to 

s road after the patte of the Green 


New York 
an of the bridge 
which is being } 
Railr« 


e works 


Street road 
the Ohio 
the 
has 
This is stated 


truss bridge 


innel s over 
Cincinnati, 
and Southern 

¢ clear of the fals 


‘st span—520 feet 








l tor 
Company, 


¢ 
t—ol 





stated, 
Atchi 


ire about 


Topeka, : 


vay ties, it is 


son 











It consists in submitting the molten cast 








» gaseous form) 
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st ‘ f the ore has been brought out b 
| 3M.D vy. C} 
\ ] f | 1 t s re wrted 
to ha | vere W Ke 
From the usual I t of t ce 
tion of blast-furnaces t Unite States 
issued by the Jr 1 we glea t l 
f October of tl ear t nun f arco 
furnaces in blast was 89, with a w vy l 
of 7887 tons; out of blast, 176, w y ca 
pacity of 12,957 tons. N er of anthracite f 
naces in blast, 86, with a capacity of 17,067 
tons t of blast, 140, with a weekly capacity o 
25.268 tons N ber of bituminous (or col 
f ces in blast, 77, w 1 weekly capacity 
19,670 tons; out of bla 136, with a weekly ca 
pacity of 29,780 tons hese figures indicat 
that, as ¢ 1 with 1876, a greater perce! 
re of cl und anthracite furnaces is 
blast, but that there has been no change for tl 
better as regards bituminous 
From officia reports 1t W yuld ippear that | I 
pophagism ease in Frat since the 
I hers of tered during the first six 
months of nsumption 5283 horses 
“tears i mpared with 4422 du 
ing the corresponding period of 187¢ 
ssed rlass of M. Siemens, which 
1 Dres s asserted to be stron 











gr | by the La 
proportion of five to three, and to 
ven to ten times the strength of 
rl fra I f the Siemens glass is 
e, to be fil is, While that of La 
t Staliine In tain trials made before 
1 late meeting of the Berlin Polytechnic Society 
a leaden ball weighing 120 grams let fall upon a 
pane of ordinary glass held at the four corners 
broke it at a height of thirty centimeters, but 1 
quired a fail of three meters to break the com 
, and then or fractured it 
The United States consul-general at Calcutta 


“i to the Department of State cireu 








lars is 1 by the government of India offering 
. prize of £5000 for the best and £1000 for the 
second best machine ot process for the prepara 
tion of ramie fibre. In giving th to 
these offers the Indian government its 
desire that American inventors may enter the 
field in competition What is wanted is said to 
be a machine or process ¢ le of producing by 
orm of motive powe f dressed rami 
it a total cost of not more t £15. laid 
it any port of India, and at a ce of n 

more than £30 in England 

It is affirmed that the desiccating of eggs has 


to 


establishments 


crown be quite an important industry, 


for the purpose being in opera 
tion in St. Louis and New York. No salts ot 
other extraneous matters are added in the desi: 
cating process, the prod being simply a con 
solidated mixture of yolk and albumen having a 


vitreous color, and havin 








ibout one-eighth the bulk of the natural egg 
Such desie eggs are claimed to retain their 
qualities for years unimpaired in any clim 
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Cditor’s 
POLITICAL. 23d of Novem 


( )' RR 1 is closed on the 
bye Mr. Ewing, from the Committee on 


Banking, reported a bill to the House of Repre 
sentatives, October 31, to repeal the third se 
tion of the Resumption Act. 

The House, November 4, passed what is known 
as the Bland Silver Bill by a vote of 163 to 34 
It provides for the coinage of a silver dollar of 
1124 crains, making it a legal tender for the pay 
ment of all debts, public and priv ite In the 
Senate, on the 6th, this bill was referred to the 
nee. This committe 2. Novem 


ber 21, reported the bill favorably , witl 





an amend 






n iting the amount of silver bullion which 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall purchase for 
coinage to not less then $2,000,000 and not over 


$4,000,000 per month 


The House, November 12, passed the Arm 


| . ° 
| stitutional 


|} in a policy of ré 


Ay priation Bill, reducing the number of men |} 


9 0) The Senate passe 1 the bill, November 


13, with an amendment fixing the number of men | 


at 25,000. The House concurred in this amend 
bill was finally ee November 





oth Houses. 
October 29, the President sent to the Senat 
the following nominations: E. W. Stoughton for 


minister to Russia T 1eodore Roosevelt for Col 
lector A. Merritt for Surveyor, and L 
Bradf » for Naval Officer of the port ol 





n the 380th he 


Welsh minister to I 





land. Mr. Stoug 
Mr. Welsh’s no ions were promptly con 
med. The nomination of John L 
minister to Norway and Sweden was confirmed 





November 
lll, af gait iating 
Elections were hel November 6, in thirteen 

fallciwing r results: Massachu- 


etts, Governor Rice, tepu bliean, re-elected by 


20, passed the Paris 


$150,000 





hton’s | 


nominated John | 


Stevens as | 


a plurality of about 18,000, and Legislature Re- | 


publican ; Connecticut, Republican plurality 836 ; 
Wisconsin, Republican plurality 8271; Minnesota, 
Repul blican majority 12,000; Nebraska, Re pub 
lican majority 5000 to 8000; Kansas, Re :publie an 
rity 20,000 to 30,000; New York, Democrat 
ility for Secretary of State, 9600, with Leg- 

g New Jersey, M‘Clellan Gov 








islature Rey Pp ubli ‘an 
urality of 12,710, Legislature Demo 
cratic; Pennsylvania, Democratic plurality for 
Treasurer 9901; Maryland, Democratic, 
jority; Mississippi and Virginia, Democratic 
The progress in the Eastern War has been fa- 
ble to the Russians. While as yet unsue 
cessful before Plevna, they have captured the 
fortress of Kars, in Armenia, and the downfall of 
Erzerum is considered certain, if the weather 1 
iins favorable to active operations. Kars was 
taken by assault, November 18, after a battle of 
j 10,000 prisoners and 300 guns 
were captured. The Turkish loss in killed and 
wounded is estimated at 5000, the Russian at half 
that number 


erno!l by a pl 


20,000 





twelve hours; 


Chamber of Deputies has deter- 





seat those 


to official pressure. In the Cham- 


members whose election | 


| 
a 
| 


| years, 


| the Egyptian government to British ¢ 
19. The Deficiency Bill, appropriatit ¢ $2 240.665, | 1 





Mistorical Record. 


ber, November 14, M. De Fourtou, the ¥ { 

the Interior, defended the interferer ‘ 

government in the elections. The Pri "i 

ter, De Broglie, on the 15th, stated that P 

M‘Mahon would not take a ministry 

Left, nor would the government submit 

proposed electoral inqui \ 
In the departmen 








tions the Rey 
gained several get councillors, Tl 
November 6, showed that 


350 conservatives 





565 Re pul 


cils General. 


On the 





previous evening called upon the Presi 
declared that tl 
2 


could not support tl 





A convention was concluded on th 


last between the governments ( 


gypt for the suppressi 
hin the countries ruled oy 
the powers and privileges 











visit, search, detain, ete., suspected E 
sels are very full, the “law's delay” in 
and the punishment sev 





DISASTERS. 

November 1.—Collision between an expr 
a freight train on the Philadelphia and E 
road. Five men killed 

No ember 10.—On Lake 
dian schooner Magellan. cht lives k 

November 15.—Fire-damp explosi 1 
myn Colliery, Scranton, Pennsylvania. | 
fatally and ten seriously injured. 


Mic higan 











OBITUARY. 

October 24.—In South America, P 
James Orton, of Vassar College, author 
Andes and the Amazon, and other valuabk 
aged forty-seven years.—In Cambridge, M 
chusetts, George L. Fox, t 
aged fifty-two years. 

October 28.—In Philadelphia, Edwin A 
the actor, aged forty-three years. 

October 29.—In Memphis, Tennessee, G 
N. B. Forrest, a prominent Confederat 
officer, in his fifty-seventh year. 

November 1.—In Indianapolis, Oliver P. M 
ton, United States Senator from Indiana, 
fifty-four years. 

November 10.—In New York city, Dr. Mart 
Paine, emeritus professor of the Medical De; 
ment of the University of New York, and a 
of several medical and philosophical works, a 
eighty- ray e years, 

November 12.—In New York city, Hen 
Gray, the “distinguished painter, aged fifty 


he well-known ¢ 








October 28.—At Nice, France, Miss Julia K 
anagh, the well-known novelist, aged fifty-th 
years, 

November 1.—In Berlin, Prussia, Field-marshal 
Baron Frederick von Wrangell, the oldest offi 
of rank in the German army, aged ninety-th 
years. ; i 




















Chitar’s 


r last, to sustain the administration 
Haves, at which it had been an 
Mr. Evarts would be present 


Vermont, who had never seen tl 





f State. but had a desire to do so, said 
ed next to him, “Is Mr. E-varts 
tform ?” 
\ he has not yet arrived 


he'll be along presently 
ver seen Mr. E-varts, though I’ve heard 
il of him. He’s got a farm up to 
our State 
he comes in I'll tell you. Tl 
lly give him a cheer when he comes 


Ah, there he comes 


i 
VW. E-varts 
I declare!” exclaimed the Ve t 
s as though he boarded! 
1 woman of superior fon is not | 


i} 
ster of New York or Paris in her idea 
il fitness of things.” 


one of the cities o 


esting Western State a é : 
tiful woman died, whose - cr 
somewhat given to styl 

sick-bed she was partic ula L 
r, light, and the general . 

the room, and never re tad 
visitor without a red or 4 vs 


iwl thrown across the shoul 

She preferred not to die, and 
tend to die It is such 
uiting process,” she d 


When it was discovered 
must die, her husband 
» news to her very gently 
little distressed, but not 
itated. She had only one 
tomake. It was: “ My dat 
lon’t let that horrid Mrs, — 
my outfit. Her fits are sickening, 
rims terribly; besides, she will be sure to 


tle m-u-r-t-e-] in the bill.’ 


\ GENTLEMAN named Kennedy recently gave an 
inment in London on the peculiarities of 
nen, in the course of which he gave this 


on of the national word fou: “ Being gen 
ted by the moderate use of dangerous bev 


Commna from the Methodist, this will be ad 
d good: “ The situation was comprehended 
the Georgia colored preache r, who said, ‘We 
1 collection to make this morning, and, for 
clory of Heaven, whichever of you stole Mr 
th’s sheep, don’t put any thing on the plate.’ ” 
(,00D Bishop Potter made a neat little hit while 
esiding at one of the sessions of the Church 


















“ Deacon Rising,” 





cress held recently in this city. Mr. Richard | house pootty mu h 
M. Hunt, an eminent architect, had read an inter i 
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k, an’ charge mileage ; an’ his mileage ’mount- | the opening portion of the Churel 
ed to more’n the debt. Nothin’ mean "bout it as | hit upon the very words for his pur} 
I know of, but I always thought after that that | rich, melodious voice he said, : 
Mr. Hitchcock was a very prudent man.” “O Lord, open Thou our /ips, and « 
— shall show forth Thy praise.” 

We are indebted to a London correspondent Tell us, good people, if you have } 
for the following amusing rhymes, showing the | thing neater than that. 
ise and abuse of the English language: 





SALLY SALTER. Tue following comes to us from 
Sally Salter was a young teacher who taught; tributor : . . 
And her friend, Charlie Church, a young preacher A bright little eight-year America 
who praught has undertaken to keep what she calls h 
hough his 1emies called him a sereecher wh » om 
I — = enemi called him a secreecher © | book. The other day she gave me a 
; ye ' it, and I was so much amused at som 
His heart, when he saw her, kept sinking, and sunk; | « joan that Taibo ars ere 
And his eye, meeting , kept winking, and wunk; | }4€4S that 1 give you a lew morsels to 
While she, in her turn, fell to thinking, and thunk. | I think I have an angel coming to m« 
hear whispers at school, and talking and sa 
is going on intheday. I think itis the a 
ing, because I don’t hear it in the house. 


He hastened to woo her, and sweetly he wooed, 
For his love grew until to a mountain it grewed, 
And what he was longing to do, he doed. 7 
i d . : npn ale? | I asked mamma if grandmas were born « 
The secret he wanted to speak, then he spoke— persons who studied volcanoes put their faces 
fo seek with his lips what his heart had long soke; holes to see if the eruption was coming. 
So he managed to let the truth leak, and it loke. . 
é ; I thought yesterday night that cows could 1 
He asked her to ride to the church, so they rode, laughing when they were milked, because I « 
And so sweetly did glide that they both thought they | think they would be tickled by the hands of t 
; glode, a es , ' maids. 
1 they came e place to be tied, « were tode. ‘ ; 
they came to the place to be tied, anc ere tor I have a thought. I see little babies lo 
omeward,” he said, “let us drive,” and they | the sky, and I think they come down so sl) 
: angels that they don’t know when they a 
as svon as they wished to arrive, they arrove; | and when they are in the arms of the nurses t 
whatever she could not contrive, he controve. up to the sky as though they wanted to go 
: ’ When they are older they change their mant 

The kiss he was dying to ste e » stole ; 3 : e. 
The kiss he was dying to steal, then he stole; look more upon the earth, and find it as n 
At the feet he was longing to kneel, then he knole; up there. 
And he said, “‘I feel better than ever I fole.” | UE a : 
: wag. ** , Peps [this is a baby brother] said, when | 
So they to each other kept clinging, and clung, | should ask Christ to be lightning, and if | 
While Time in swift circuit kept winging, and wung, | wish it, to be thunder, and he wanted to die si 
But sad was the thing he was bringing, and brung. | as to be lightning or thunder, because it was f 
The man Sally wanted to catch and had caught— | emis 
That she wanted from others to snatch and had THanks to our Stratford friend for tl 

snaught, bite. 
Was the one she now liked to scratch, and she | ni F . 

scraucht. | I heard something the other day whi 
So Charlie’s warm love began freezing, and froze, | MY like to print. It occurred neat Hart 
And he now took to teasing, and cruelly tose a pretty rural village. A Baptist minist 
The girl he had loved to be squeezing, and squoze. | officiating at a funeral, and gave out the hy: 
*“Wretch!” he cried, when she threatened to leave 

him, and left, 
“How could you deceive me, as you have deceft 2?” “] : ~opriate.” } : | 
And she answered, “I promised to cleave, and I’ve _ 4 seems appropriate, he remark¢ 

cleft.” this hymn should be sung on this occasion, as 
a was a great favorite of the remains,” 


I would not live alway. 


“Sayrne grace,” although usually done with 
brevity, is said with infinite variety of phraseolo An eminent jurist of this city sends to t 
gy, and anecdotes thereof are numberless. The | Drawer the following: 

F 





ast of which we have heard was by Mr. Compton, A young fellow from the country solicited 1 
an English comedian of the first class, who died | hand of a city belle, and was refused. As he was 
a few weeks ago in London. He had been to a | leaving the dwelling, he thrust his head into th 
party in the country. Next day, on his way home, | open window of the room where the fair one wa 
he stopped at a village inn and ordered dinner. | still sitting, with the inquiry, ‘‘ Would the éowr of 
He wore a long black coat over a dress suit, and | Europe be any inducement?” The éowr did not 
had a white neck-tie. The landlord mistook him } induce. 
for a clergyman. 

“There is to be a meeting of clergy here to- Tis bit of vital piety comes to the Drawer 
day, Sir, and they are to dine. I’m sure the dean | from Lewiston, Maine : 
would be glad to have you join them.” | A clergyman in one of the lower towns of tl 
“Thank you,” said Compton, who was very | State, on being asked something in referen 
hungry; “TI shall be glad.” | joining the church by a man of questionable chai 
“T will take in your card,” said the landlord. | acter, replied that it would not be convenient t 
“T have no card,” replied Compton ; “ you can | receive him then, as just at that time the church 
say Rev. Mr. Payne, who is passing through the | was full, adding, by way of mitigating the man’s 
town.” disappointment, that when a vacancy occurred, by 
The dean said they would be glad to give a| death or otherwise, he would let him know. 
strange brother a seat at the table. The Rev. 
Mr. Payne appeared, and the dean with courtesy 


— 
bert 


To a certain extent the average man of Cali 
placed him at his right hand, and asked him to fornia is given to expressing himself in language 
say grace. Compton felt a cold chill run through | more conspicuous for rough vigor than for rhe- 


him, but with perfect presence of mind recalled ! torical finish. And this peculiarity often extends 


ee ee 
pron pernee! ap "3 





T 


EDITOR'S I 


h 


ho make some pretension to culture. 


nple: 
ent examination for teachers’ certifi 


udy 


and ¢g 


Place rville, Californi 1, one of the 
is told to “ define hyperbe le, 
>to which she answered 


ip t 
K 
le is an exaggeration of the 
lustrate wit and humor 


train running betwec 


1 toil 


The 


vs and Latrobe goes with 


n 
1 that the kiss left on the 
Mr. Watkins by his Placerville 

¢ not dry before it was shaken 


| at Latrobe.” 


French this, from 
4 Norman applies to a lady who is 
¢ at Etretat for employment. 
iy man,” replies tl 
have brought my 


I have nothing for you to 


\ a recs 


I good 1e 


I 


Servants 


madame, if you only knew 
work it would take to oc 


jue to the future of the litera 
this country that the first ef- 
daughter of genius 
e encouraged. Therefore do . 
1 to a Michigan authoress, who 
en to the public a volume of 
entitled 7'he 
0k, that portion of space nec- 
to reproduce two stanzas that 
her early intellectual struggles, and a de 


f 
ot 


every 


) 


pages Sentimenta 


D 


t the lyrics she now tosses out to the world | ed ;” 


erused with a certain degree of indulgence 
I went to school half the time, | 
It was all that I could do; 

seems very strange to me sometimes, 
And it may seem strange to you. 

was natural for me to compose, 

And put words into rhyme, 
And the success of my first work 

Is this little song-book of mine. 


if 


I | 

} 

It 

} 

My childhood days have passed and gone, 
And it fills my heart with pain 

) think that youth will nevermore 

Return to me again. 

And now, kind friends, what I have wrote 
I hope you will pass o’er, 

And not criticise, as some have done, 
Hitherto herebefore. 


lowing verse on the death of a small boy 
art-harrowing : 
His parents parted when he was small, 
And both are married again; 
How sad it was for them to meet 
And view his last remains! 
He was living with his father then, 
As many a friend can tell; 
Tis said of his father’s second wife 
That she did not use him well. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Staten Island says: 

In reading recently the Life of Napoleon, I came | 
ross a sentence which, like two published in 
larper for October, reads alike commencing at | 
ther end. It is this: “Able was I ere I saw | 
Elba,’ | 


iba, 
| 


Waar curious mottoes, by the-way, have several 


of the old City companies of London: The Black- 
smiths’, for instance, have for their motto, “ By 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the 


| sure;” 


| artillery brings forward the best arguments. 


JRAWER. 


rts do 1;” the Butcher 
Omnia subjec isti sub pedibus, oves et bove 
( 


Distiller 


ammer and hand all tan¢ 


lock-makers’, “ Tempus rerum imperator ;” 


} 
ne stil 


is di 


the 


s’, “ Drop as rain, ¢ 


‘God the 


Ww 


‘ounders’ only founder ;” Frame 


irt so near, and yet so far.” 


ty 


str¢ 


d, 


“Come, 


Y 
I 


eth, and truth unit- 
ve blessed! when I 


work Knitters’, “ 
the Innholde 
was harborless, ye lodged m«¢ 
the Saddlers 


Salters’, “ 


Spee 
'? the Joiners’, “ Join 
’ “ Hold fast, sit 
the >the Wa 
termen’s, “ By command of our superiors ;” the 
Weavers’, “ Weave truth with trust;” and the 
Needle-makers’, “They sewed leaves together and 
made themselves aprons.”’ 


loyalty and liberty ;” 
Sal sapit omni 


In Landor’s Jmaginary Conversations there is a 
dialogue le and Nicholas, which 
is not without pertinence, in view of the present 
conflict going on Ri Turkey 
We quote two paragraphs 

NESSELRODE. “ Religious wars, the most sangui- 
I stifled in the fields of 
ture; creeds are overthrown by commerce.” 

Nicno.as. “ Theological questions come at last 
to be deci led by the broadsword ; and the best 
St 


between Nesselroc 


between issia and 


of any, are agricul 


Peter was commanded to put up his sword; but 
t was cut off first.” 


he ear 


Two rather good things come over from London: 
A gentleman fell ill a few days since at 
shooting-box, and was obliged to keep his bed. 
“ Perhaps,” said some one, “it would be better 
to telegraph for a physician.” 

“ Don’t. for goodness’ sake!” exclaimed the in- 
valid. ‘“ Have you ever heard of a physician who 
could boast that he had saved one single patient’s 
life ? 

Nobody dared to venture so far. After a mo- 
mentary silence, however, some one said, sudden- 
ly: “Oh yes; I know one. His patient was in a 


his 


{ 
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NEW 
cab, and the horse ran away. The physician hap- 
l 1ught the horse, and thus 
1 the life of the man,” 





A GENTLEMAN, walking along the Strand, in 


London, the other day, saw approachi 





ay 


Th 
A 
m/ 







at 






a 


as 


i, 





lid not think to shed a tear in all my miset 
ou hast forced me, out of thy honest truth, to 
play the woman.’ 





SHAKSPEARE. 


ne small pies, marked 1d. each As he got 
nearer him, he recognized a brother officer who 
had served in the same regiment some years pre- 


viously, H 





x with him on his sad plight and al 
ered circumstances, when the other exclaimed, 
‘Hang your pity ! buva pie ” 

Tue local designations of our people—Yankees, 
Wolverines, Buckeyes, Suckers, ete., ete.—find a 
] irallel in the different counties of England, as 
we find in a late number of the Manchester 


Guardia 





ct in England is distinguished by some 

inhe rent pecu liarity in persons, customs, dialects, prov- 
erbs, etc. Thus of the inhabitants of the county of 
York it is observed, “*A teenager ae will bite either 
dead or alive;” and though the ves assert, ‘* York- 
shire, but honest,” their n« ihbars add an important 
clause thereto—“ with good looking after.” Respect- 
ing the people of De rbyshire, it is affirmed in the ad- 
ining portion of Lancashire and Cheshire that “‘ ev- 

ry one coming across Whaley Bridge” (the division of 
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| who says: “T have a verse differing wid 


‘ ‘s | opinion from the one you published. It w 
accosted the poor fellow, and was 
| 


| Massachusetts, recently, when three or four New 


| 


the counties of Chester and Derby) “has hooked fin- | 


he is careful and close-fisted. ‘‘ A Darby is 
but goes far in a day.” Althoug rh the 
themselv: ain *C heshire, chief of men,’ 








“Cheshire bred, 
Strong i’ th’ arm, 
But weak i’ th’ head.” 
It is often observed that Lankies (Lancashire folk), on 
entering a room, whether in the heat of summer or the 
cold of winter, invariably rush to the fire-place. The 
natives pride themselves, 
“Quick at meat and quick at work, 
For lat [slow] at eating ’s good for naught.” 





While in other ple Aces pe lords of the c re ation are the | 


‘London gent,” the ** 
,” etc., Lancashire ‘ae nominates her sons as “Liv. 
erpool gi ntlem in,” ‘*Manchester man,” ‘“‘Owdum 
Oldham] mon” or “ Owdam chap,” ** Ash’n [Ashton- 
ul mo fellow,” ] 
 Bowton (Bolton) Billy.” Again, many of the 





residents, as “ Bolton Trotters,” ‘“ Bury Muffers,” 
“Gorton Bull-dogs,” “ Middleton Moones,” ‘Oldham 
tough-heads,” ** Rochdale Gawbies,” ** Radcliffe bag 











of Li 





» have been or are famous for some pro- | 


*“ Ratchdaw {Rochdale} felly,” | 


towns and villages confer unique ap pels ations on their | 


asgow callon,” the * P. aisle y | 


5 


duction or manufac ture, whether edible or te xtile, as | 


‘M anchester cotton,” ‘*Congleton points,” ** Cheadle 
swingers” (a peculiar-shaped coat), ‘* Bowdon downs” 









potatoes), ‘Warrington ale,” “Ormskirk ginger 
bread,” ‘* Everton toffey,” “ Eccles cakes,” “ Str +f 
black puddings,” “* Bury cymblins.” 7 

A CORRESPONDENT at New Haven, Connecti, 
gives the following as the eftest way fi 
year-old boy to obtain a glass of soda-w 

We were approaching a drug store when Wi 
lie said, “‘ Papa, it ’ll just take thirty cent 

‘Thirty cents for what ?” . 

“Why, to treat us to soda.” 

“ How do you make that out 2” 

“Why, there’s just six of us, and it takes a 
nickel apiece re 

“But, Willie, you don’t want any soda-water 

Fe. 5 on” ‘ 

“Oh no, I guess not; the rest may, but we'll 


leave you out; how much will it cost, the 
“ Just thirty-five cents.” 
“Why, Willie, what’s the matter with your 
arithmetic? If you’re left out, it will leave onl 


tive.” 
“Yes, papa, but it “Ul cost ten cents to 


The lad got the desiderated effervesce: 
Tue horse poetry in the October number « f th 
Drawer has brought us a note from a correspond 


ent ii Grass Valley, Nevada County, California 


taught me when a boy in Pennsylvania, and wy 
said to have come from Lancashire, Eng 





“One white leg, try him; 
Two white legs, Duy him; 
Three white legs, look well abont him; 
Four white legs, do without him; 
Four white legs and a white nose, 
Take off his hide and give him to the crows,’” 


THat was an edifying spectacle in Greenfield, 


York drummers happened to be in the hotel pa lor 







“*T know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer."”—Ho.mes. 


s a package of Bibles was received from the New 
ork society for distribution in the rooms. A 


ind such like. Many of the towns and villages | Copy was taken up by one of the number, who, 


after reading it a little, said,“ There are good 
things in this book. Wonder why I never read 
| it before.” 

















